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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  present  edition  of  "  Hoyle's  Games'* 
differs  essentially  from  all  its  predecessors. 
The  lover  of  the  lucidus  ordo  will  find  a  more 
logical  disposition  substituted  for  the  elaborate 
confusion  of  the  former  editions.  The  various 
Games  have  been  classified  under  the  three 
several  categories  of  Games  of  Pure  Chance. 
— Mixed  Games — and  Mental  and  Bodily 
Games ;  preceded  by  a  short  introduction 
explaining  the  nature  and  object  of  the 
classes  to  which  they  belong* 

Under  the  head  of  the  first  will  be  found 
entirely  new  treatises  upon  the  Doctrine  of 
Chances,  Rouge  et  Noir,  Roulette,  the  Lot- 
tery of  France,  and  an  Analysis  of  the 
Chances  and  Combinations  of  Dice.  The  va- 
rious   chances  which   these   fascinating  but 
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ingerous  Cbmes  present,  have  been  calcu- 
ted  according  to  the  rules  of  mathematical 
lalysis,  with  the  view  of  dispelling  an 
.uaion,  but  too  extensively  cherished,  that 
.ere  exists  certain  systems  of  play  by  which 
le  initiated  can  chain  np  the  wheel  of  h'ortune 
pleasure,  and  win  large  sums  with  mathe- 
atical  certainty. 

Under  the  head  of  the  second,  a  new  trea- 
le  upon  the  fashionable  game  of  Ecarte  has 
;en  substituted  for  the  jejune  and  defective 
tide  of  the  former  edition.  Short  Whigt 
IS  been  ;^vised,  and  Long  Whist  and  Piquet 
iriched  by  some  new  calculations. 
Under  the  head  of  the  third  class,  the  reader 
ill  first  find  the  fundamental  principles  of 
less  lucidly  demonstrated,  and  its  supposed 
lalogy  with  the  science  of  war  expluned 
ray  by  a  succinct  account  of  the  war  game 
present  cultivated  in  the  armiet  of  Russia 
id  Pnssia,  and  which  was  invented  in  order 
illustrate,  more  laitlifully  than  Chess  can 
I,  tactical  movements  as  they  actually  occur 
the  field.     Secondly,  a  treatise  upon  Polish 
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Draughts,  a  game  that,  for  scientific  comhi- 
nation,  vies  with  Chess  itself.  Thirdly,  Dia- 
grams, illustrating  the  mathematical  theory  of 
Billiards.  Fourthly,  the  latest  regulations  on 
the  subjects  of  Horse  Racing  and  Cricket; 
and  lastly,  a  succint  treatise  upon  that  Old 
English  sport  connected  with  so  many  histo- 
rical associations — Archery. 

Such  are  the  most  prominent  features  of 
the  New  Edition  of  Hotle's  Games,  which 
the  Editor  flatters  himself  will  present  in  its 
ensemble  a  recommendation  that  will  ensure 
it,  from  the  indulgence  of  the  public,  a  favour- 
able reception. 
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HOYLE'S    GAMES, 


PART   I. 
GAMES  OF  CHANCE, 


INTRODUCTION. 

Nothing,  perhaps,  throws  ODt  in  more  odious 
relief  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  or  exhibits 
more  forcibly  its  tendency  to  superstition,  than 
Games  of  Chance.  How  often  do  we  see  game- 
sters who  attribute  their  ill-luck  to  the  persons 
who  may  accidentally  approach  them,  or  to  other 
circumstances  equally  fortuitous !  Some  make  it 
a  rule  always  to  play  with  the  winning  cards, 
from  the  conviction  that  a  certain  good  luck  is  in- 
herent in  them ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  attach 
themselves  with  obstinate  pertinacity  to  the  losing 
ones,  impressed  with  the  idea,  that  as  they  have 
lost  several  times,  it  is  less  probable  that  they  will 
lose  again  ;  as  if  the  past  could  have  any  influence 
on  the  future.  To  such  an  extent  are  these  su- 
perstitious ideas  carried,  that  many  players  ac- 
tually refuse  to  shuffle  the  cards  unless  in  certain 
situations,  and  who  think  that  they  will  infallibly 
lose  by  the  slightest  deviation  from  theae  b.\>&w\^ 
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lies.  In  fact,  the  major  part  seek  for  their  ad- 
.ntage  where  it  is  not  to  be  found,  or  neglect  it 
together. 

This  observation  will  perhaps  apply  to  the  con-' 
ict  of  man  in  every  action  of  his  life  in  which 
lance  has  any  share.  He  is  governed  by  similar 
ejudices  and  errors,  founded  upon  the  erroneous, 
ough  almost  universal  belief,  that  the  distribution 
good  and  evil,  and  in  general  of  all  the  events  of 
is  world,  are  due  to  a  fatal  power  which  acts  with- 
it  order  or  rule ;  and  thus  he  imagines  it  wiser 
abandon  himself  to  this  blind  divinity,  whom 
!  calls  Fortune,  rather  than  to  force  her  to  he- 
me favourable  to  him  by  following  those  rules 
prudence  which  appear  to  him  imaginary. 
It  is,  therefore^  not  only  of  importance  to  game- 
irs,  but  to  men  in  general,  to  know  t?iat  chance 
s  rules  which  may  be  discovered,  and  that  by 
glecting  to  make  themselves  masters  of  those 
les,  they  are  every  hour  committing  faults,  the 
sastrous  consequences  of  which  may  with  more 
stice  be  imputed  to  themselves  than  to  the  ca- 
lces of  that  destiny  whom  unjustly  they  accuse. 
Impressed  with  tnis  conviction,  I  am  confident 
sit  a  short  analysis  of  the  doctrine  of  chances 
II  prove  interesting  even  to  those  who  have  the 
Lst  taste  for  abstract  study.  We  all  naturally 
:e  to  see  clearly  into  what  we  are  about,  inde- 
ndent  of  every  interested  motive ;  and  a  man  will 
rtainly  play  with  more  pleasure  when  at  every 
riation  of  his  game  he  can  calculate  the  chances 
'  and  against  him ;  for  this  knowledge  will  not 
ly  render  him  more  tranquil  as  to  the  result, 
t  will  also  teach  him  how  ridiculous  are  the 
upla'mta  in  which  gamesters  indulge  on  the 
^t  trivial  occasions. 
^Ae  exetct  luiowiedge  of  the  c\iwice&  oi  ^Vvj 
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is  not  sufficient  to  enable  a  player  to  win,  it  will 
at  least,  in  critical  cases,  serve  him  as  an  infal* 
lible  rule  of  conduct,  and  will  enable  him  to  cal- 
cuiate  the  chances  of  those  ruinous  games  which 
are  every  day  becoming  more  generally  intro- 
duced into  this  country.    Moreover,  it  will  teach 
him  to  despise  the  ignorant  presumption  of  those 
quacks  who  affect  to  be  able  to  turn  the  wheel 
of  fortune  at  pleasure,  and  the  besotted  credu- 
lity of  those  who  think  that  for  a  few  pence  they 
can  purchase  a  system  by  which  they  may  win 
thousands.     Conduct  U  fate,  and  a  prudent  man 
will  leave  as  little  to  chance  as  possible.     We 
cannot,  it  is  true,  draw  aside.the  veil  which  hangs 
over  futurity  ;  but  in  games  of  chance,  and  like- 
wise in  many  other  events  of  life,  we  can  calculate 
with  mathematical  precision  the  probability  of  a 
particular  event. 

Some  of  the  greatest  mathematicians  have  de- 
voted much  time  and  attention  to  this  subject ; 
and  the  result  of  their  scientific  labours  ought  to 
terrify  the  most  reckless  gamester,  by  laying  open 
to  him  the  infinite  and  almost  certain  dangers  to 
which  he  exposes  his  fortune  and  his  happiness, 
when  he  engages  himself  in  that  labyrinth  of 
chances  which  sooner  or  later  must  overwhelm 
him.  I  have,  therefore,  in  the  present  edition, 
given  a  succint  analysis  of  the  doctrine  of  chances, 
convinced  that  so  far  from  having  a  tendency  to 
promote  play,  it  will  be  found  the  surest  antidote 
against  the  glittering  temptations  of  that  demon 
which,  above  all  others,  is  the  most  fatal  to  human 
happiness. 


(     4     ) 
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Thb  object  of  the  calculation  of  probabilities 
to  discover  facts*  the  reality  of  which  is  un- 
lown  to  us. 

The  probability  of  an  event  may  be  said  to  be 
ore  or  less,  according  to  the  number  of  chances 
J  which  it  may  happen,  compared  with  the  whole 
imber  of  chances  by  which  it  may  either  happen 
•  fail. 

If  we,  therefore,  constitute  a  fraction,  whereof 
le  numerator  be  the  number  of  chances  whereby 
1  event  may  happen,  and  the  denominator  the 
imber  of  all  the  chances  whereby  it  may  happen 
'  fail,  that  fraction  will  be  the  proper  designation 
r  the  probability  of  the  event.  Thus,  if  an  event 
IS  3  chances  to  happen  and  2  to  fail,  the  fraction 
will  fitly  represent  the  probability  of  its  happen- 
ig,  and  may  be  said  to  be  the  measure  of  it. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  probability  of  fail- 
ig,  which  will  likewise  be  measured  by  a  frac- 
OD,  whose  numerator  is  the  number  of  chances 
^  which  it  may  fail,  and  the  denominator  the 
hole  number  of  chances  for  and  against,  as  |-. 
Thus  the  number  of  the  two  fractions  represent- 
ig  the  probability  of  the  advent  or  not  of  an 
^ent  is  equal  to  unity.  When  one,  therefore^  is 
ven,  the  other  may  be  found  by  subtraction. 
The  expectation,  that  is,  the  sum  which  the 
^rson  who  has  a  chance  for  the  advent  of  an 
ent  is  entitled  to,  if  he  resign  "h\a  cViQiXice  lo  wi- 
^r,  is  always  the  product  of  tTie  fracXAOu  te;^t^- 
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senting  the  probability  multiplied  into  the  sum 
expected. 

Thus,  if  I  have  3  chances  in  5  to  obtain  lOOL, 
I  say  that  my  expectation  is  equal  to  the  product 
of  100/.  by  the  fraction  f,  and  therefore  that  it  is 
worth  60?.    Thus,  if  the  value  of  an  expectation 
be  given,  as  also  the  value  of  the  thing  expected, 
then  dividing  the  first  by  the  second,  the  quotient 
will  express  the  probability  of  obtaining  the  sum 
expected.     Again,  the  risk  of  losing  any  sum  is  the 
reverse  of  expectation,  and  the  true  measure  of  it 
is  the  product  of  the  sum  adventured,  multiplied 
by  the  loss.    What  is  called  advantage  or  disad- 
vantage in  play,  results  from  the  combination  of 
the  several  expectations  of  the  gamesters,  and  of 
their  several  risks. 

Thus,  supposing  A  and  B  play  together,  and 
that  A  has  deposited  51,  and  B  3l.,  and  that  the 
number  of  chances  which  A  has  to  win  is  4,  and 
the  number  of  chances  B  has  to  win  2,  and  that  it 
were  required  to  determine  the  advantage  or  dis- 
advantage of  the  players,  we  may  reason  thus : — 
die  whole  sum  sti^ed  being  SL,  and  that  A's 
chance  is  f,  it  follows  that  A's  expectation  is 
8  X  f  =:  5K  and  for  the  same  reason  B's  expecta- 
tbn  is  8  X  ^  =  2f . 

Again,  if  from  the  respective  expectations  which 
the  players  have  upon  tne  whole  sum  deposited  be 
subtracted  from  the  amount  of  their  stakes,  the 
remainder  will  be  the  advantage  or  disadvantage 
of  either,  according  as  the  difference  is  positive  or 
negative. 

When  the  obtaining  of  any  sum  requires  the 

advent  of  several  events,  independent  of  eae\i  o^i)afe\ , 

the  value  of  the  expectation  is  found  b^  iovxWavVs- 

/i^  together  the  several  probabilities  of  Yiapv^mx^?>' 

^ndagBw  mulUplying  the  product  by  tbe  N^\ue  ^V 

b2 
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.    Again,  when  the  expectation 

lappening  of  one  event  and  the 

.*r,  then  its  value  v^ill  be  the  pro* 

>ability  of  the  first  happening,  by 

of  the   second  failing,  and  that 

iue  of  the  sum  expected.    This  rule 

the  advent  or  not  of  as  many  events 

gned. 

onsiderations  apply  to  events  which 
at ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  any  ob* 
use  of  the  terms,  dependent  and  in- 
e  beg  leave  to  define  them, 
s  are  independent  when  they  have  no 
ne  with  another,  and  that  the  hap- 
e  has  no  influence  upon  the  advent  of 
Fwo  events  are  dependent  when  they 
cted  that  the  probabilit}'  of  either  hap- 
«red  by  the  advent  of  the  other, 
ince  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  pro- 
le  happening  of  two  events  dependent, 
ct  of  the  probability  of  the  advent  oi 
I  by  the  probability  which  the  othei 
arriving.    This  rule  will  extend  to  th' 
f  as  many  events  as  may  be  assigned, 
case  of  events  dependent,  to  determir 
ity  of  the  advent  of  some  of  them,  ar 
time  the  probability  of  the  failing 
,  is  a  disquisition  of  greater  difiicul' 
be  more  conveniently  transferred 
:e. 

Problem  1. 

tnrobabilitif  of  throwing  an  ace  in 
throws. 

bility  of  throwing  an  ace  the  first 
re  ^  is  the  first  part  oi  tliie  pto\>t 
the  ace  be  missed  tYie  ^t«\.  ^\\r 
own  thp  sprnnd  i  but  V\ve  ptr 
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of  missing  it  the  first  time  is  f ,  and  the  probability 
of  throwing  it  the  second  time  is  ^,  wherefore  the 
probability  of  missing  it  the  first  time  and  throw- 
ing  it  the  second  is  f  x  ^  =  ^ ;  this  is  the  second 
part  of  the  probability  required ;  therefore  the  pro- 
bability required  in  all  is  ^  -f-  -^  =  -J^. 

Problem  2. 

7b  find  the  probahilUy  of  throwing  an  ace  in  three 

throws. 

The  probability  of  throwing  an  ace  the  first  time 
is  f .  If  missed  the  first  time,  the  ace  may  still  be 
thrown  in  the  two  remaining  throws ;  but  the  pro- 
bability of  missing  the  first  time  isf,  and  the  pro- 
bability of  throwing  it  in  the  two  remaining  throws 
is,  by  Prob.  1,  =  -j^,  therefore  the  probability  of 
missing  it  the  first  time  and  throwing  it  in  the  two 
remaining  times  is  f  X  -H-  =  -^iV*  which  is  the 
second  part  of  the  probability  required ;  wherefore 
the  probability  will  be  ^  -f  -^^  =  -^^ 

By  the  above  method  it  is  obvious  that  the  pro- 
bability of  throwing  an  ace  in  four  throws  is  -iSVir* 

It  is  remarkable  that  he  who  undertakes  to 
throw  an  ace  in  four  throws,  has  just  the  same  ad- 
vantage as  he  who  undertakes  with  two  dice  that 
'Six  or  seven  shall  come  up  in  two  throws,  the  odds 
in  either  case  being  671  to  625 ;  by  which  may 
be  shown  how  to  determine  easily  the  gain  of  one 
party,  from  the  superiority  of  chances  he  has  over 
his  adversary>  from  the  supposition  that  each  stake 
is  equal  and  denominated  by  unity.  Let  the  odds 
be  expressed  by  the  ratio  of  a  to  h,  then  the  re- 
spective probabilities  of  winning  being   -j-.  and 

-J-  the  right  of  the  first  upon  the  stake  of  the 
second^    is  ^^  X  1,  and  likewise  the  i\^\.  oi 
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the  Becond  on  the  stake  of  the  first  is  -^  X 1  j 
thereforethegsinof  thefiretia  jy^XI.or  barely 

a~b 


and  ctiQBequeatly  the  gaio  of  him  who  a 
6  or  7  Bhall  come  up  in  two  throv 
takes  to  fling  an  ace  in  four  throv 
j5=i  IB  nearly  ^  part  of  his  adve 


a+b 

dert«kes  that  6  or  7  shall  t 

or  who  nndertakes  to  fling 

,    671— 625_  46     . 

"  07l+«a6~1298 

sary's  stake. 

Fboblbm  3. 
lb  find  the  prvbabilily  of  tAroaing  two  actt  in  /leo 
thrmei,  it  is  simple  that  the  probability  required 
is*X+=A- 

Fboblbh  4. 
7b  find  the  probMlily  of  throwing  two  acta  in  three 
throat. 
If  an  ace  be  thrown  the  first  time,  then  it  will 
only  reqaire  to  be  thrown  once  in  two  throws ; 
but  the  probability  of  throwing  it  the  lirst  time  is  i, 
and  the  probability  of  throwing  it  once  in  two 
tbrows  is,  we  have  seen,  4^  ;  the  probability, 
therefore,  of  throwing  it  the  first  time,  and  then 
throwing  it  once  in  two  throws,  is  ^XH^'t'tV^ 
to  the  first  part  of  the  probability  required. 

If  the  ace  be  missed  the  first  time,  there  still 
remains  the  probability  of  throwing  twice  to- 
gether ;  bat  the  probability  of  missing  it  the  first 
time,  is  ^,  and  the  probability  of  throwing  it 
twice  together  is  -^ ;  therefore,  the  probability  of 
both  events  =j-X3V=^3+f  This  is  the  second 
part   of  the  probability  required,   wherefore  the 

~  210  ~2ie. 


ivio/e/j/ubability  is 
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In  like  manner,  the  probablity  of  throwing  two 
aces  in  four  throws,  is  =:-iV^ ;  and  by  the  same 
way  of  reasoning,  we  may  gradually  find  the  pro- 
bability of  throwing  an  ace  as  many  times  as  shall 
be  demanded  in  a  given  number  of  times. 

To  find  any  chances  there  are  upon  any  number  of 
dice,  each  of  the  same  number  of  faces — to  throw 
any  given  number  of  points. 

Solution* 

Let  P+1  be  the  number  of  points  given  to  the 
number  of  dice ;  /  the  number  of  faces  in  each 
die,  make  p—f=:q,  q—fz^r,  r—f=8,  s—f—f=t, 
&c. 

Thus,  for  example,  let  it  be  required  to  find  how 
many  chances  there  are  of  throwing  16  points 
with  four  dice,  then  making  P-hl=l6  we  have 
P=15,  from  which  the  number  of  chances  required 
will  be  found. 

H-VXyxV—  =4-455 

—  ^  X  f  X  1^  X4 —     =—336 
+  iXf  XiX4-X^   =+      6 

But  455—336+6=125,  and  then  125  is  thenum- 
ber  of  chances  required. 

Corollary. 

All  the  points  equally  distant  from  the  extremes, 
that  is,  from  the  least  and  greatest  number  of 
points  that  are  upon  the  dice,  have  the  same  num. 
ber  of  chances  by  which  they  may  be  produced ; 
wherefore,  if  the  number  of  points  given  be  nearer 
to  the  greater  extreme  than  to  the  less,  let  the 
number  of  points  given  be  subtracted  from  the 
sum  of  the  extremes,  and  work  with  the  remainder, 
and  the  operation  will  be  shortened. 

Thus,  if  it  be  required  to  find  the  nxxtnbex  oi 
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chances  of  throwing  16  points  with  four  dice.  Let 
16  be  subtracted  from  28,  the  sum  of  the  two  ex- 
tremes, 4  and  24,  and  the  remainder  will  be  12; 
from  which  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  number 
of  chances  for  throwing  16  points  is  the  same  as 
throwing  12  points. 

Problem  5. 

7b  find  the  probability  of  throwing  one  ace,  and  no 
more,  in  four  throws. 

This  case  is  different  from  the  problem  of  the 
probability  of  throwing  an  ace  in  four  throws.  In 
the  present  case  there  is  a  restraint  laid  on  the 
event,  for  whereas  in  the  former  case  he  who  un- 
dertakes to  throw  an  ace  desists  from  throwing 
when  once  the  ace  has  come  up ;  in  this  he  obliges 
himself,  after  it  has  come  up,  to  a  farther  trial, 
which  is  wholly  against  him,  excepting  the  last 
throw  of  the  four,  after  which  tliere  is  no  trial,  and, 
therefore,  from  the  unlimited  probability  of  the 
ace  being  thrown  once  in  four  throws,  we  must 
subtract  the  probability  of  its  being  thrown  twice 
in  that  number  of  throws.  Now  the  first  proba- 
bility, it  has  been  shewn,  is  i^VVr*  ^^^  the  second, 
iVgV»  from  which  it  is  evident  that  the  probability 
required  is  WW*  ai^d  the  probability  contrary, 
i^!^,  therefore  the  odds  of  throwing  one  ace,  and 
no  more,  in  four  throws,  are  796  to  500,  or  8  to  5  ; 
and  the  same  method  may  be  followed  in  higher 
cases. 

Problem  6. 

If  A  and  B  play  together^  and  A  wants  but  one 
game  of  being  up,  and  B  two,  what  are  their  re- 
j^ec/ive  probabiUties  of  winning  ? 

It  must  be  recollected  that  tlie  aet  V\\\  ti^^^^- 
^'ly  be  ended  in  twn  crA.n\PA  at  moelt\  iox  \l  K. 
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wins  the  first  game,  there  is  no  need  of  any  farther 
trial;  but  if  B  wins  it,  then  both  parties  will  want 
bat  one  game  of  being  up.  Whence,  it  is  certain, 
that  A  wants  to  win  but  one  game  in  two,  and 
that  B  must  win  twice  running.  Now,  supposing 
that  A  and  B  have  an  equal  chance  of  winning  a 
game,  then  the  probability  which  B  has  of  winning 
tile  first  game  will  be  -f,  and,  consequently,  of 
winning  twice  together  will  be  -J-  X  i=-i,  and,  there- 
fore, the  probability  of  A's  winning  one  in  two 
games,  will  be  1—^=4,  or  3  to  1,  which  are  the 
odds  in  favour  of  A. 

Problem  7. 

A  md  B  play  together.  A  wants  one  game  of  being 
up,  and  B  two,  but  the  chances  in  favour  of  B  are 
double  those  of  A .  Required  the  respective  proba- 
bilities of  each. 

In  this,  as  in  the  preceding  problem,  it  is  obvious 
that  B  ought  to  win  twice  running.  Now,  since- 
B  has  two  chances  to  win  a  game  and  A  one  chance 
for  the  same,  B's  probability  of  winning  a  game  is 
h  wherefore,  his  probability  of  winning  twice  in 
toccession,  is  ■S-X-§^=|-;  and,  consequently,  A's 
probability  of  winning  the  set  is  1 — ^=^i,  or  5 
to4. 

Although,  by  the  above  formula,  we  may  deter- 
mine the  odds  when  two  players  want  a  certain 
number  of  games  of  being  up,  and  that  they  have 
any  giyen  proportion  of  chances  for  winning  a 
game,  we  annex  the  following  table,  showing  those 
odds  when  the  number  of  games  wanting  does 
not  exceed  six,  and  that  the  skill  of  the  players  is 
equal. 
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Games 

Odds  of 

Gaines        Odds  of 

Games 

Odds  of 

wanting. 

winning. 

wanting,     winning. 

wanting. 

winning. 

I.  2   .. 

3t0l 

2.  3  ..    llto    6 

«}.  *i   •• 

99  to    2ft 

I.  3  •• 

7tol 

2.4  ..  26  to   6 

3.  6  .. 

219  to    37 

I.  4   .. 

15tol 

2.  5  ..  57  to    7 

4.5  .. 

163  to    97 

I.  5   .. 

31  tol 

2.6  ..120  to   8 

4.6  .. 

382  to  130 

I.  6  •. 

63  tol 

3.  4  ..  42  to  22 

5.  6  .. 

638  to  386 

From  the  foregoing  problems  it  appears  that, 
when  A  wants  but  one  game  of  a  set,  and  B  two, 
the  odds  in  favour  of  the  former  are  3  to  1.  The 
accuracy  of  this  calculation,  however,  has  been 
questioned  by  the  celebrated  d'AIembert,  who  il- 
lustrates his  position  by  the  game  of  Croix  ou 
Pile  (Heads  or  Tail),  which  is  too  well  known  to 
need  a  definition. 

CROIX  OU  PILE. 

Required  what  are  the  odds  of  throwing  heads  or 
croix  in  two  successive  throws. 

The  most  common  answer  given  by  authors 
who  have  treated  this  question  is,  that  there  are 
four  combinations. 


FIRST 

COUP. 

SECOND  COUP. 

Croix. 

Croix. 

Pile. 

Croix. 

Croix. 

Pile. 

Pile. 

Pile. 

In  these  four  combinations  there  is  only  one  by 
which  the  thrower  loses;  the  odds  are  then  3 
to  1  in  his  favour.  If  he  betted  in  three  coups, 
he  would  find  eight  combinations,  seven  in  his 
favour,  and  one  against  him ;  the  odds  would  be, 
therefore,  7  to  1 ;  but,  says  d'AIembert,  is  this 
orrec/f  For  to  consider  only  \iie  t^io  tow.^^, 
u3t  we  not  reduce  to  one  the  two  com>o\x\«L\Aoxis, 
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which  give  croix  the  first  coup;  for  head  once 
.  thrown,  the  game  is  over ;  thus,  then,  there  are 
really  only  three  combinations  possible,  viz. 

Croix first  coup. 

Pile  and  Croix 1  and  2  coup. 

Pile  et  Pile 1  and  2  coup. 

The  odds  are,  therefore,  only  2  to  1.    Again,  in 
three  coups  we  shall  find, 

Croix. 

Pile.  Croix. 

Pile.  Pile.  Croix. 

PUe.  Pile.  Pile. 

The  odds  are,  therefore,  in  this  case,  only  3  to  1. 

We  invite  the  attention  of  our  rpaders  to  this 
problem,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  celebrated 
mathematician  alluded  to,  would  go  far  to  reform 
many  of  the  methods  pursued  in  the  analysis  of 
games  of  chance. 

To  find  in  how  many  trials  an  event  will  probably 

happen. 

Example  1. — Required  in  how  many  throws  one 
nay  undertake,  with  an  equality  of  chance,  to  throw 
two  aces  with  two  dice. 

Now  the  number  of  chances  upon  two  dice  being 
36,  out  of  which  there  is  but  one  chance  for  two 
aces,  it  follows  that  the  number  of  chances  against 
it  is  35  ;  multiply  therefore  35  by  the  log.  0*7,  and 
the  product,  24*5,  will  show  that  the  number  of 
throws  requisite  to  that  effect  will  be  between  24 
and  25. 

Example  2. — In  a  lottery  whereof  the  number 
tf  blanks  is  to  the  number  of  prizes  as^Qtol,  Co  jirui 

c 
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Aow  many  lietfti  a  perMon  ought  to  lake  to  make  ii  on 
egxiil  c&OKce  for  one  or  more  prizrt. 

Multiply  39  by  0.7,  and  the  prodact  will  show 
you  that  tlie  nnmber  of  tickets  requisite  to  that 
effect  will  be  27  or  28  at  moat.  Likewise,  in  « 
lottery  whereof  the  number  of  blanks  is  to  the 
number  of  prizes  as  6  to  1,  maltipiy  6  by  0*7,  and 
the  prodnct  3*5  will  ahow  that  there  is  more  tbaa 
an  equality  of  chance  in  four  tickets  for  one  or 
more  prizes,  but  less  than  an  equality  in  three. 
Rbharks. 

In  a  lottery  whereof  the  blanks  are  to  the  prizes 
as  39  to  1,  if  the  number  of  tickets  Id  all  were  but 
40,  the  proportion  above  mentioned  wonld  be  al- 
tered, for  20  tickets  would  be  a  sufficient  number 
for  the  just  expectation  of  a  single  prize. 

Again,  if  the  number  of  tickets  in  all  were  SO, 
still  preserving  the  proportion  of  39  blanks  to  1 
prize,  and,  consequently,  supposing  7B  blanks  to 
2  prizes,  this  proportion  would  still  be  altered ; 
wherefore,  if  the  proportion  of  the  blanks  to  the 
prizes  is  often  repeated,  as  it  naually  is  in  lotteries, 
the  number  of  tickets  requisite  for  a  prize  will  be 
always  found  bf  taking  V^  of  the  proportion  of  the 
blanks  to  the  prizes. 

By  the  following  table,  therefore,  the  number  of 
trials  necessary  to  make  it  probable  that  an  event 
will  happen  three,  four,  five,  &c.  times,  will  be 
easily  found : — 
For  a  single  event,  multiply  the  nnmber  of 

chances  against  its  advent  by 0'7 

For  a  double  event , 

For  a  triple  event 

For  a  quadruple  event 

For  a  quintuple  event 

Fara  sextuple  event 
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From  what  has  heen  said  it  will  be  obvious  that 
although  we  may  with  an  equality  of  chance  con- 
tend about  the  happening  of  an  event  once  in  a 
certain  number  of  trials,  yet  we  cannot  contend 
for  its  happening  twice  in  a  double  number  of 
trials,  or  three  times  in  triple  that  number ;  and 
so  on.  Thus,  although  the  chances  are  equal  of 
throwing  two  aces  with  two  dice  in  25  throws, 
yet  we  cannot  undertake  that  the  two  aces  shall 
come  up  twice  in  50  throws,  the  number  requisite 
being  58  or  59  times ;  and  much  less,  that  it  will 
come  up  three  times  in  75  throws,  the  number  re- 
quisite being  93  and  94 ;  so  that  we  cannot  under- 
take that  in  a  very  great  number  of  trials  the  hap- 
pening shall  be  oftener  than  in  the  proportion  of 
I  to  36.  And  therefore  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a 
maxim,  that  events  at  long  run  will  not  happen 
oftener  than  in  the  proportion  of  the  chances  they 
have  to  happen  in  one  trial,  and  if  we  assign  any 
other  proportion,  the  odds  against  us  will  increase 
continually. 

Anafyns  of  the  Chances,  or  the  Points  produced  hj 

two  or  more  Dice, 

With  two  dice  it  is  evident  that  we  may  pro- 
duce thirty-six  different  combinations,  for  each  of 
the  six  faces  of  one  may  be  successively  combined 
six  times  with  each  of  the  six  faces  of  the  other. 
Therefore,  with  a  number  of  dice  =  n,  the  num- 
ber of  different  combinations  they  will  produce 
will  be  6\ 

The  odds  of  throwing  doublets,  therefore,  with 
two  dice,  are  35  to  1 . 
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But  we  shall  find- 
that  3  may  be  thrown  3  different  ways. 


vhich  is  evident  by  the  following  table,  which 
expresses  the  thirty-six  combinatioos : 


3  4  5  6^8 

4  5  6  7     8     9 

5  6  7  8    9  10 

6  7  8  9  10  II 

7  8     9   10   11    12 

Let  us  suppose  that  in  the  first  vertical  column 
of  this  table  one  of  the  dice  is  thrown  successively 
upon  every  one  of  its  faces,  the  other  constantly 
coining  up  1 ;  in  the  second,  that  one  of  them 
comes  constantly  2,  and  the  other  each  of  its  six 
faces  in  succession,  and  so  on,  the  same  numbers 
will  be  found  upon  the  same  diagonal  line ;  thus 
we  shall  find  7  is  the  number  most  often  thrown 
with  two  dice,  and  2  and  12  in  the  opposite  ratio. 
Again,  if  we  take  the  trouble  of  forming  a  table  for 
three  dice,  we  shall  have  six  tables  of  thirty.six 
numbers  each,  the  first  of  which  will  have  3  on 
the  len  side  at  top,  and  13  at  the  bottom  of  the 
right  side ;  the  last  will  have  8  on  the  left  side, 
and   18  at  the  bottom  of  the  right  column ;  thus 
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we  shall  find  the  number  of  times  8  may  come  up 
is  =  to  6+5-h4-h3-f  2-1-1=21 ;  thus  there  are 
15  times  for  7>  10  times  for  6>  6  times  for  5,  3 
times  for  4,  1  for  3>  25  times  for  9,  27  times  for 
10,  27  times  for  11,  25  for  12,  9  for  13,  15 
times  for  14,  10  times  for  15,  6  times  for  16,  3 
times  for  17,  1  only  for  18.  Thus  10  and  11  are 
with  three  dice  the  most  advantageous  to  bet  in  fa- 
vour of,  the  odds  in  favour  of  their  being  thrown 
being  27  to  216^  or  8  to  1. 

By  this  method  we  may  determine  the  numbers 
most  likely  to  be  thrown  with  any  number  of  dice. 
It  will  be  obvious  from  the  above,  how  essential 
it  is  to  know  the  number  of  combinations  of  which 
any  number  of  dice  are  susceptible,  in  order  to 
avoid  accepting  dbadvantageous  bets,  which  is 
but  two  often  tihe  fate  of  those  who  do  not  reflect 
that  all  chances  are  in  some  degree  submitted  to 
mathematical  analysis. 

Two  dice,  as  we  have  just  observed,  being  taken 
together,  form  ffpen/y-one  numbers,  and  consi- 
dered separately,  will  give  thirty-six  different  com- 
binations. Of  the  21  coups  which  may  be  thrown 
with  two  dice,  the  first  6  are  doublets,  and  can 
only  be  thrown  once,  as  the  2  sixes,  &c.  &c.  The 
15  other  coups,  on  the  contrary,  have  each  two 
combinations,  tiie  aggregate  number  of  the  whole 
being  36.  The  odds,  therefore,  of  the  caster 
throwing  a  given  doublet  are  1  to  35 ;  and  again, 
of  his  throwing  an  indeterminate  one,  1  to  5  ;  and 
1  to  17  that  he  throws  6  and  4,  seeing  that  this 
point  gives  him  two  chances  against  34. 

But  it  is  not  the  same  with  the  number  of  points 
of  two  dice  joined  together  ;  the  combination  of 
their  chances  is  in  ratio  to  the  multitude  of  the 
different  faces  which  can  produce  these  numbers, 
and  is  as  follows : 

c2 
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2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

8 

10 

11 

12 


s 


Numbers. 

landl 

2  and  Inland  2 

2  and  2>  -3  and  1*  '1  and  3 

4  and  1*  ^l  and  4*  '2  and  3'  '3  and  2 

3  and  3*  '5  and  1*  '1  and  5'  -4  and  2*  '2  and  4 

6  and  1*  '1  and  6*  •&  and  2*  '2  and  &•  '4  and  3«  ^3  and  4 

4  and  4*  '6  and  2-  -2  and  6*  '5  and  3*  '3  and  5 
6  and  3*  '3  and  6>  '5  and  4*  •4  and  5 

5  and  5>  -6  and  4>  -4  and  6 

6  and  5* -5  and  6 
6  and  6 


If,  therefore,  we  bet  to  throw  1 1  the  first  time 
with  two  dice,  the  odds  are  2  to  34,  and  if  7,  ^ 
to  30,  there  being  six  ways  by  which  7  may  be 
thrown,  and  thirty  against  it.  We  must,  however^ 
observe  that  in  the  eleven  different  numbers  which 
may  be  thrown  with  two  dice,  7,  which  is  the 
mean  proportional  between  2  and  12,  has  more 
chances  than  the  others,  which  on  their  side  have 
more  or  less  chances  in  their  favour  as  they  ap- 
proach the  two  extremes. 

This  difference  of  the  multitude  of  chances  pro- 
duced by  the  mean  numbers  compared  to  the  ex- 
treme, increases  considerably  in  ratio  to  the  num- 
ber of  dice.  It  is  such,  that  if  we  make  use  ol 
seven  dice,  which  produce  points  from  7  up  to  42; 
we  shall  find  that  we  shall  almost  invariably  thrown 
the  mean  numbers  24  and  25,  or  those  which  ap- 
proach the  nearest  to  them,  vist,  22,  23,  26,  27 
and  if,  instead  of  seven  dice,  we  make  use  o 
twenty-five,  which  will  produce  numbers  from  2t 
to  150;  we  might  with  safety  bet  an  equal  wage] 
to  throw  86  and  87* 
The  above  remsuk  is  important,  aa  it  xwi^t  \«t 
fo  expose  at  a  glance  the  gross  impositioiioi  >i>as 
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lotteries  composed  of  seven  dice,  which  notwith- 
standing  the  vigilance  of  the  police,  are  still  to  be 
found  at  country  fairs  and  on  race  courses.  These 
lotteries,  for  the  mean  numbers  only,  hold  out  an 
adyantage  inferior  to  the  sum  staked,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  present  the  glittering  tempta- 
tation  to  the  uninitated  of  a  large  prize  for  the 
extreme  numbers,  which  almost  never  come  up, 
for  to  shew  the  ruinous  nature  of  these  schemes, 
it  will  be  only  necessary  to  state  that  the  odds  of 
throwing  a  raffle  with  seven  dice  are  40,0CX)  to  1, 
while  the  value  of  the  prize  is  not  the  sixth  part 
of  the  risk. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  above  rules  is  in- 
dispensable at  the  games  of  Hazard  and  Backgam- 
mon, and  will  enable  the  player  to  calculate  with 
rapidity  all  the  various  chances  they  present. 


COMBINATIONS  OF  DICE. 

A  Tablb  showing  the  Number  of  Tlirows  upon  any 
Number  of  Dice,  from  1  to  9  inclusive. 

For  two  dice, 

Detenninate        Indeterm. 
To  hare  throws.  throws. 

28imp]es 2  there  are        30 

1  doublet 1 6 

For  three  dice, 

38imples 6 120 

1  doublet  and  1  simple 3 90 

1  triplet  I  ^ 
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For  four  dice. 

DMBrm! 
To  hni  Uuowi.  Uuow» 

4  simples 24  tbereare      36 

1  doubletand  2Bimples....         12 73 

2  doublets   6 9 

1  triplet  and  1  simple 4  12 

1  quadruple  1 

fbr.fiee  dice, 

5  simples 120 7» 

1  doublet  and  3  simples....         60 360 

2  doublets  aadl  eiiuple....         30 ISO 

1  triplet  and  3  simples  ....         20 120i 

1  triplet  and  I  doublet 10 30i 

1  quadruple  and  I  aimplB             5 Ifi< 

1  quintuple ,..„          1  i 

Jbr  ti*  dice. 

6  simples 720 72i 

1  doublet  and  4  sinpleB  ..       360 I08O 

2  doublets  and  2  simples..       180 l620i 

3  doublets  90 180 

1  triplet  and  3  simples  ....       120 720 

1  triplet,    1  doublet,    and  1      -.„  ---^ 

1  simple \      "" '■^ 

2  triplets   20 301 

1  quadrupleaud2simple8..        30 160 

1  quadruple  and  1  doublet..         15 45i 

I  quintuple  aad  1  simple ..        10 18( 

1  sextuple 1 

For  tevtn  dice. 

1  doublet  and  5  simples  ..     2520 I612< 

2  doublets  and  3  simples..     1260 75601 

3  doublets  and  1  simple   ..       630 37SOI 

J  triplet  aad  4  simples  ....       840 2520 

Jf'-'p/ef     I  doublet.    and»        „                 ^^^ 
2  ainiphs \    ?*" 
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Determinate  Indeterm. 

throwi.  throws. 

210  there  are  12600 

140 8400 

210 12600 


105 12600 


35 
42 
21 

7 
1 


1050 

2520 

.630 

210 

6 


Tobave 

1  triplet  and  2  doublets  •••• 

2  triplets  and  1  simple  .. .. 
1  gaadruple  and  3  simples.. 
1  gnadraple,  1  doublet,  and  ^ 

1  simple S 

1  quadruple  and  1  triplet.. 
1  quintuple  and  2  simples.* 
1  quintuple  and  1  doublet.. 
I  sextuple  and  1  simple.... 
1  septuple 

For  eight  dicp. 

2 doublets  and  4  simples..  10080 151200 

3 doublets  and  2  simples..     5040 302400 

4doublets 2520 37800 

1  triplet  and  5  simples  ..••     6720 40320 

Ifriplet     1    doublet,  andj33gQ ^^^^^^ 

0  simples S 

IWplet.  2  doublets,  and  )  jgg^, ^^^^^ 

1  Simple ) 

2 triplets  and  2  simples.... 
2 triplets  and  1  doublet.... 
1  quadruple  and  4  simples.. 
1  quadruple,  1  doublet,  and  > 

2  simples S 

I  quadruple  and  2  doublets 

1  quadruple,  1  triplet,  and\ 
1  simple j 

2  quadruples 

1  quintuple  and  3  simples.. 

1  quintuple,!  doublet,  and -I    ^gg 20160 

1  simple j 

1  quintuple  and  1  triplet.. 
1  sextuple  and  2  simples.... 
1  sextuple  and  1  doublet.. .. 
1  septuple  and  1  simple.. .. 
1  octuple...*. 


1120 100800 

660 33600 

1680 60400 

840 151200 

420 25200 

280 33600 

70 1050 

336 20160 


56 

56 

28 

8 

1 


1680 

3360 

840 

240 
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For  nine  dice.        Determinate.  Indeterm. 

To  have  throws.  throws. 

3  doublets  and  3  simples    45360  there  are  907200 

4  doublets  and  1  simple..     22680 680400 

1  triplet,!  doublet,  and  41  3Q24Q  ^200 

simples ••  J 

^  KmpL™!^'..!!'.!  }l"20 272160 

1  triplet  and  3  doublets..       7560 454600 

2  triplets  and  3  simples...     10080 604800 

2 triplets.!  doublet,  andl    ^^ ^^^ 

1  simple... • ...J 

3  triplets  1680 33600 

1  quadruple  and  5  simples     15120 90720 

1  quadruple,    1  doublet,  1    ^^ ^ 

and  3  simples.. /  '         ^  ' 

1  quadruple,  2  doublets,  |  ^      q^^ 

and  1  simple J  ' 

1  quadruple.  1  triplet,  and!  4     g 

2  simples J 

1  quadruple.  1  tripletandl    ^^^ ^5,200 

1  doublet J 

2  quadruples  and  1  simple        630 37800 

1  quintuple  and  4  simples      3024 907200 

1  quintuple,  1  doublet,and \   ,- ,«  272160 

2  simples /  

1  quintuple  and  2  doublets  756 45360 

1  quintuple,  1  triplet,  and!  ^^  ^^^^ 

1  simple J 

1  quintuple  and  1  quad.  126 3780 

1  sextuple  and  3  simples. ..  504 30240 

1  sextuple,  1  doublet,  and  1  ^^^   3^2^^ 

1  simple J 

1  sextuple  and  1  triplet...  84 2520 

1  sextuple  and  2  simples  72 4320 

J  sextuple  and  1  doublet  36 \^%^ 

/  octuple  and  1  simple...  9 *^*^^ 

J  noacuple \ ^ 
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Table  ihowing  the  Number  of  different  Waiyt  in 
whieh  a  certain  Number  or  determinate  Point  may 
he  thrown  vnth  any  Number  of  Dice,  from  I  to  9 

With  two  dice. 

There  are  I    throws  which  give      9  or  12 

2     3  or  11 

3     4  or  10 

4     5  or    9 

5     6  or    8 

6     7 

With  three  dice. 

There  are  1     throws  which  give      3  or  18 

3 4  or  17 

6     5  or  16 

10     6  or  15 

15     7  or  14 

21     8  or  13 

25     9  or  12 

27     10  or  11 

With  four  dice. 

There  are  1    throws  which  give      4  or  24 

4     5  or  23 

10     6  or  22 

20     7  or  21 

35     8  or  20 

56    9  or  19 

80     10  or  18 

104     11  or  17 

125     12  or  16 

140     13  or  15 

146     14 
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Wilkfim  diet. 

There  are  1    throws  which  give  5  or  30 

5    6  or  29 

15    ror38 

35     8  or  27 

70    9  or  26 


Wilh  lix  dice. 
There  are  1    throws  which  give     6  or  3i 


11  or  31 


2247    16  or  26 

2856    17  or  25 

3431     16  or  24 


4232     

4332      

Wilk  sreen  dice. 
There  are  1    throws  which  give 
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There  are  210  throws  which  give  11  or  38 

462  12  or  37 

917  13  or  36 

1667  14  or  35 

2807  15  or  34 

4417  * 16  or  33 

6538  17  or  32 

9142  18  or  31 

12117  19  or  30 

15267  20  or  29 

18327  21  or  28 

20993  22  or  27 

22967  23  or  26 

24017  24  or  25 

With  eight  dice. 

There  are  1  throws  which  give  8  or  48 

8 9  or  47 

36  10  or  46 

120  llor45 

330  12  or  44 

792  13  or  43 

1708  14  or  42 

3368  15  or  41 

6147  16  or  40 

10480  17  or  39 

16808  18  or  38 

25488  19  or  37 

36688 20  or  36 

60288  21  or  35 

65808  22  or  34 

82384  : 23  or  33 

98813  24  or  32 

113688  25  or  31 

125588  26  or  30 

133288  27  or  29 

135954  28 

D 


COMBINATIONS  OF  DICE 
With  nine  dice. 
There  we  1  throws  which  give 


By  the  following  simple  method  we 
cover  the  Dumber  of  throws  upon  any  i 
dice,  reckoning  those  only  once  which  r 
in  more  ways  than  one. 

Suppose  P  ^  6,  and  the  number  of  | 
one  dice  will  be  =  P ;  for  twb  dice,  =  P 
.  P+1   „  P+2 


for  three  dice.  =  P  X  -f^  x  ^ 


^P+I^P+2     P+3. 
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~'^^— 2^^^~"^"~4~^"~5~''   «c.   or  6,  21, 

56,  126,  and  252,  and  so  on,  for  any  number  of 

dice. 


RAFFLE. 

Odds  on  a  Raffle  with  Nine  Dice,  or  the  highest 
in  Three  Throws  with  Three  Dice. 


It  is  10077695  to 

1007768  .. 

183229  .. 

45809  .. 

14093  .. 

5032  .. 

2016  .. 

886  .. 

422  .. 

215  .. 

116  .. 

66  .. 

39    I 

very  near  39i-  J 

24^.. 

154.. 

lOf.. 
▼erynear    5  .. 

2Tfir.. 
or  28  ..  : 

11  .. 

9 


yon  do  not  throw  54. 
53  or  more 


6 

7 


} 


.  52  — 

.51  — 

50  — 

49  — 

48  — 

47  — 

46  — 

45  — 

44  — 

43  — 

42  — 

41  — 

40  — 

39  — 

38  — 

37  — 

36  — 

36  — 

34  — 
35 


It  w  exactly  eqoal  that  you  throw.. ••  32  or  moi^. 
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The  following  is  a  guide  to  any  person  inclined  to 
sell  or  buy  a  chance. 

out  of    3    you  do  not  throw    36  or  more. 
37     — 


It  is 


.  4 
.  5 
.  8 
.  11 

.  17 

.  28 
.  47 
.  81 
.150 
.293 
.613 


38 

39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 


Explanations  of  the  foregoing  Table, 

Suppose  a  prize  put  up  worth  20l,,  that  one 
person  throws  46,  and  there  are  eight  more  to 
throw ;  in  the  table  you  will  find  that  one  out  of 
eleven  has  a  right  to  throw  40;  therefore  his 
chance  is  worth  one  half  of  the  prize  and  -^  of 
the  other  half,  equal  to  12/.  14«.  6^4,  -^f. 

Cases  of  Curiosity, 

It  is  1585  to  1  you  do  not  throw  47  neither  more 
1  46    nor  less 


807 

440 

255 

156 

100 

68 

48 

35 

•  7 

^1 

z/^.. 

25i^.. 

45 
44 
43 
42 
41 
40 

39 
38 

37 
.^6 
.35 
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THE  GAME  OF  HAZARD. 

Any  number  of  persons  may  play.  The  person 
who  takes  the  box  and  dice  throws  a  main,  that 
is  to  say,  a  chance  for  the  company,  which  must 
be  above  four,  and  not  exceed  nine,  otherwise  it 
is  DO  main,  consequently  he  must  keep  throwing 
till  he  brings  five,  six,  seven,  eight,  or  nine ;  this 
done,  he  must  throw  his  own  chance,  which  may 
be  any  above  three,  and  not  exceeding  ten,  if  he 
throw  two  aces  or  trois-ace  (commonly  called 
crabs)  he  loses  his  stakes,  let  the  company's  chance, 
called  the  mam,  be  what  it  will.  If  the  main 
should  be  seven,  and  seven  or  eleven  be  thrown 
immediately  after,  it  is  what  is  called  a  nick,  and 
the  caster  (the  present  player)  wins  out  his  stakes ; 
also  if  eight  be  the  main,  and  eight  or  twelve 
thrown  immediately  after,  it  is  also  called  a  nick, 
and  the  caster  wins  his  stakes.  The  caster 
throwing  any  other  number  for  the  main,  such  as 
IB  admitted,  and  bringing  the  same  number  di- 
rectly afterwards,  that  is  likewise  termed  a  nick, 
and  he  then  also  wins  whatever  stakes  he  has 
made. 

Every  three  successive  mains  the  caster  wins, 
he  is  to  pay  half-a-guinea  to  the  box  or  furnisher 
of  the  dice. 

The  meaning  of  a  stake  or  bet  at  this  game 
differs  somewhat  from  the  other.  If  a  person 
choose  to  lay  a  sum  of  money  with  the  thrower 
or  caster,  he  must  put  his  cash  upon  the  table, 
within  a  circle  which  is  described  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  when  he  has  done  this,  if  the  caste i:  agc^e 
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to  it,  he  knocks  the  box  upon  the  table  at  the 
person's  money  with  whom  he  intends  to  bet,  or 
l)articularly  mentions  at  whose  money  he  throws, 
which  is  sufficient,  and  he  is  obliged  to  answer 
whatever  sum  is  down,  unless  the  staker  calls  to 
cover ;  in  that  case  the  caster  is  obliged  to  stake 
also,  otherwise  the  bets  would  be  void.  It  is 
optional  in  the  person  who  bets  with  the  thrower, 
to  bar  any  throw  which  the  caster  may  be  going 
to  cast,  provided  neither  of  the  dice  be  seen; 
if  one  die  should  be  discovered,  the  caster  must 
throw  the  other  to  it,  unless  the  throw  is  barred 
in  proper  time. 

The  common  odds,  which  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  be  understood  before  any  person  attempts 
to  play  or  bet  at  this  game,  are  as  follow : — If 
seven  be  thrown  for  the  main,  and  four  the  chance, 
it  is  2  to  1  against  the  person  who  throws  ;  if  six 
to  four  be  thrown,  5  to  3  ;  if  five  to  four,  4  to  3  ; 
seven  to  nine,  3  to  2 ;  seven  to  six,  3  to  2,  barring 
the  two  trois :  with  the  two  trois,  only  6  to 
5  :  seven  to  five,  3  to  2  ;  six  to  five  an  even  bet, 
barring  the  doublets  or  the  two  trois :  with  the 
trois,  5  to  4  ;  eight  to  five,  an  even  bet,  barring 
the  two  fours :  5  to  4  with  the  two  fours : 
nine  to  five,  even ;  nine  to  four  is  4  to  3  ;  the 
nick  of  seven  is  7  to  2,  but  often  laid  but  10  to  3, 
and  5  to  1  you  do  not  nick  six  or  eight. 

To  illustrate  these  calculations  still  more  clearly, 
the  following  table  will  be  serviceable  : — 
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7to4 
6  to  4 
5  to  4 
7to9 

7to6 

rto5 

6to5 

8to5 

9to5 
9  to  4 


IS 

is 
is 
is 

is 

s 


IS 


Table  of  the  Odds. 

2  to  1 

5  to  3 

4  to  3 

3  to  2 

3  to  2,  barring  the  two  trois, 

6  to  5,  with  the  two  trois,.. 

3  to  2...... 

even,  barring  the  two  trois, 

5  to  4  with  the  two  trois,... 
even,  barring  the  two  foars, 
5  to  4  with  the  two  fours,., 
even 

4  to  3 


CO 

C 
OS 


J 


The  nick  of  seven  is  7  to  2,  often  laid  10  to  3. 

The  nick  of  six  and  eight  is  5  to  I. 

It  is  necessary  to  be  perfectly  master  of  these 
odds,  in  order  to  play  the  prudent  game,  and  to 
make  use  of  them  by  way  of  insuring  bets  in  what 
is  called  hedging,  in  case  the  chance  happens  to 
be  unlikely ;  for  by  taking  the  odds,  a  ready  cal- 
culator secures  himself,  and  often  stands  part  of 
Ilia  bet  to  a  certainty.  For  example,  if  seven  be 
the  main,  and  four  the  chance,  and  he  should 
luive  SL  depending  on  the  main,  by  taking  61,  to 
3{.  he  must  either  win  2L  or  1/. ;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  if  he  should  not  like  his  chance^  by 
laying  the  odds  against  himself,  he  must  save  in 
proportion  to  the  bet  he  has  made. 

Calculations  fob  Betting. 

The  various  ways  of  throwing  all  the  different 
nutios  and  chances  are  explained  in  the  chapter 
^^  the  Analysis  of  the  Combinations  of  Two 
Bice. 
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5  Main,  and  4  Chance  4  to  3  agst  the  caster. 

5  6 5  to  4  for  the  caster. 

5 7 3  to  2  for  the  caster. 

5 8 5  to  4  for  the  caster. 

5 9 equal  betting. 

5 10 4  to  3  agst  the  caster. 

6 4 5  to  3  agst  the  caster. 

6 5  , 5  to  4  agst  the  caster. 

6 7 6  to  5  for  the  caster. 

6 8 equal  betting. 

6 9 5  to  4  agst  the  caster. 

6 10 4  to  3  agst  the  caster. 

7 4 2  to  1  agst  the  caster. 

7 5 3  to  2  agst  the  caster. 

7 6 6  to  5  agst  the  caster. 

7 8 6  to  5  agstthe  caster. 

7  9 3  to  2  agstthe  caster. 

7 10 2  to  1  agstthe  caster. 

8  4 5  to  3  agstthe  caster. 

8 5 5  to  4  agst  the  caster. 

8 6 equal  betting. 

S 7 6  to  5  for  the  caster. 

8 9 5  to  4  agst  the  caster. 

8  10 5  to  3  agst  the  caster. 

9 4 4  to  3  agstthe  caster. 

9 5 equal  betting. 

9 6 5  to  4  for  the  caster. 

9 7 3  to  2  for  the  caster. 

9 8 5  to  4  for  the  caster. 

9 10 4  to  3  agstthe  caster. 

That  the  caster  does  not  nick  :— 

5  is 8  tol 

6 5  tol 

7 7to2 

8 8  lo\ 

^ Bto\ 
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That  the  caster  does  not  throw  crabs  : — 

6mun  is 31  to  5 

7 8  to  1 

8 31  to  5 

9 6  to  1 

The  following  Table  shews  the  plan  of  the 

Game: — 


Hainfor  the 

The  Caster  wins 

by 

The  Setter  wins  by 

Caster. 

nicking. 

Caster's  crabbing. 

5 

5 

2,  3,  or  11  or  12 

6 

6orl2 

2,  Z,  or  11 

1 

7  or  11 

2,  3,  or  12 

8 

8  or  12 

2,  3,  or  11 

9 

9 

2,  Z,  or  11  or  12 

When  the  caster  throws  a  main,  which  is  S,  6, 
1*  8,  or  9«  per  Table,  he  is  then  to  throw  his 
chance,  which  must  be  either  4,  6,  6,  7*  8,  9»  or 
10 ;  should  he  neither  nick  or  crab  it,  he  is  then 
to  abide  by  the  chance,  and  if  he  throws  that 
chance  before  the  main,  he  wins  all  the  money 
set ;  but  if  he  throws  the  main  before  the  chance, 
then  he  loses  all. 

Thus  if  the  main  be  7»  and  each  person  stake 
a  guinea,  the  gain  of  tiie  setter  is  about  3-^  per 
guinea. 

If  the  main  be  6  or  8,  the  gain  of  the  setter 
is  H  in  a  guinea. 

But  if  the  main  be  5  or  9>  the  gain  of  the  setter 
is  about  34  in  a  guinea. 

However,  if  any  person  be  determined  to  set 
upon  the  first  main  that  is  thrown,  his  chance, 
supposing  each  stake  to  be  a  guinea,  is  ex- 
actly 4i. 

Hence  the  probability  of  a  main  to  the  proba- 
bility of  no  main,  is  nearly  27  to  28. 
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ROUGE  ET  NOIR. 


Any  one  undertaluDg  to  throw  s  six  or  an  i 
with  two  dice,  ia  one  Uirow,  ought  to  lay  5  to 

At  all  games  of  chance  with  dice,  the  choa 
are  against  the  caster,  whereas  at  those  w 
cards  they  are  ahnost  invariably  in  faTonr  of  1 

ROUGE  ET  NOIR. 
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This  game,  which  is  comparatively  of  modern 
origin,  is  sometimes  called  trente  et  guar  ante,  but 
more  generally  Rouge  et  Noir,  from  the  colours 
marked  on  the  tapis  or  green  cloth  with  which 
the  table  is  covered.  The  march  of  the  game  is  as 
follows : — 

The  first  parcel  of  cards  played  is  usually  for 
Noir,  the  second  for  Rouge,  though  sometimes 
tile  cards  are  cut  to  determine  which  shall  begin. 
Any  number  of  persons  may  play,  and  risk  their 
money  on  the  colour  they  please,  placing  the 
stakes  in  the  outer  semicircle ;  but  after  the  first 
card  is  tamed  up,  no  money  can  be  staked  for 
thateoitp. 

The  dealer  and  the  croupier  being  seated  oppo- 
site to  each  other,  the  former  takes  six  packs  of 
card,  shuffles  and  distributes  them  in  various 
parcels  to  the  different  players  to  shufile  and  mix. 
He  then  finally  shuffles  them,  and  removes  the  end 
cards  into  various  parts  of  the  three  hundred  and 
ivfehe  cards,  until  he  meets  with  a  court  card,  which 
he  must  place  upright  at  the  end.  This  done,  he 
presents  the  pack  to  the  punters  to  cut,  who 
place  the  court  card  where  the  dealer  separates 
the  pack,  and  that  part  of  the  pack  beyond  the 
court  card,  he  places  at  the  end  nearest  to  him, 
leaving  the  court  card  at  the  bottom  of  the  pack. 

The  dealer  then  takes  a  quantity  of  cards,  about 
as  many  as  a  pack,  and  looking  at  the  first  card  to 
ascertain  its  colour,  places  it  on  the  table  face 
downwards,  and  takes  two  cards,  one  red,  the 
other  black,  and  sets  them  back  to  back  ;  these 
U'e  turned  and  placed  conspicuously  as  often  as 
the  colour  varies  in  each  event.  All  the  terms 
^cd  at  this  game  are  French :  thus  the  punters 
haying  staked  their  money,  the  dealer  says, — 
"^otrejeueti  Ufait?**     Is  your  game  made^ 
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or,  "  Voire  jeu  eat  ilprel  f"  Is  your  Rame  readyl 
He  then  commenceB  dealing,  placing  the  first  card 
with  its  face  upwards,  saying  "  Noir,"  and  cod- 
tinuea  dealing  until  the  cards  turned  exceed  thirty 
poiDta,  nhicli  he  announces  as  trenle  el  km,  or 
whatever  it  may  be. 

Another  parcel  is  then  dealt  for  Rouge  in  ft  si- 
milar manner,  and  the  punters  win  who  had 
staked  on  that  colour  the  points  for  which  wen 
thirty-one,  or  the  nearest  to  it,  which  the  dealer 
declares  by  saying,  "  Rouge  gagne,"  or  "  rougi 
penle."  These  two  parcels  constitute  what  is 
called  a  coup.  When  the  same  number  is  dealt 
for  each,  the  dealer  says,  "  Aprea,"  which  forms 
a  refait,  or  doublet,  by  which  neither  party  wins. 

Hitherto  it  must  be  obvious,  that  Uie  chances 
between  the  banker  and  the  player  are  equal ;  bat 
when  the  banker,  having  turned  up  ihirly-one  for 
NoIr,  deals  the  same  number  of  points  (31)  foi 
Rouge,  he  ia  intitied  to  half  the  amount  of  every 
stake  on  either  colour,* 

Aa  the  principle  of  this  game  requires  that  tht 
number  of  points  dealt  for  Noir  or  Rouge  should, 
at  leait,  amount  to  31,  a  little  reflection  suggests 
to  us,  that  the  doctrine  whereby  the  numerical 
value  of  the  cards  is  determinable,  precludes  the 
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points  for  Noir  or  Rouge  exceeding  40,  at  most,  in 
nomber,  and  that  the  point  of  40  can  be  made 
only  where  the  last  card  dealt  out  for  the  Noir 
or  Rouge  furnishes  10  points. — On  the  ground  of 
this  suggestion,  we  are  enabled  to  establish,  that 
the  point  of  40  can  happen  only  where  the  last 

card  is 10 

39  may  occur 9  or  10 

38  either  8,  9,  10 

37  7,8,9,  10 

36  6,  7,  8,  9.  10 

35  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10 

34   4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10 

33  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10 

32  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10 

but  that  31   1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10 

Now  as  effects  are  produced  in  ratio  to  the  num- 
ber of  their  causes,  we  see  that  of  the  points  in- 
vestigated, from  31  to  40  inclusive,  some  will 
happen  more  frequently  than  others ;  and  hence, 
as  the  peculiarity  of  this  game  attaches  the 
same  numerical  value  to  a  king,  to  a  queen,  or 
a  knave,  as  is  incident  to  a  ten  usually  so  known, 
by  adding  three  to  the  number  of  causes  by  which 
each  point  is  producible  as  above,  we  are  furnished 
with  a  fundamental  rule,  that  where  the  point  of 

31  happens     (10+3)  or  13  times, 

32  will  occur  (9  +3)  or  12     — 

33  (8  +3)  or  11  — 

34  (7  +3)  or  10  — 

/i  X  35  (6  4-3)  or    9  — 

^    -^  36  (5  H-3)  or    8  — 

37  (4  H-3)  or  7  — 

38  (3  4-3)  or  6  — 

39  (2  4-3)  or  5  — 

40  (1  4-3)  or  4  — 


85 
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Two  of  these  points  being  necessary  to  consti- 
tute a  coup,  which  may  be  identical  in  the  nume- 
rical amount  of  Noir  and  Rouge,  we  find  by  mul- 
tiplying the  proportional  times  of  the  occurrences 
into  themselves^  that  where  the  re/ait  of 

31  and  31    happens  (13 ')  or  169  times. 

32  and  32  will  occur  (12*)  or  144     — 

33  and  33  (11»)  or  121     — 

34  and  34  (lO^)  or  100     — 

,px35and35  (9'')  or    81     — 

^^"'36  and  36  (8'')  or    64     — 

37  and  37  (7'')  or  49  — 

38  and  38  (6»)  or  36  — 

39  and  39  (5»)  or  25  — 

40  and  40  (4")  or  16  — 

805 

And  on  the  same  principle  of  calculation,  we  deduce 
that  the  square  of  85,  the  sum  of  the  number  of 
proportional  occurrences  illustrated  in  (A),  will 
give  the  quantity  of  times  in  which  all  the  events, 
identical,  or  differing  in  their  results,  will  be  pro- 
duced in  virtue  of  the  number  of  causes  previously 
shown  to  belong  to  each. 

Thus,  in  (85'»)  or  7225  coups,  where  the  point  of 
31  and  31     happens  (13^)  or  169  times. 

31  and  32  (13X12)  or  157    — 

31  and  33  (13X11)  or  143    — 

31  and  34  (13X10)  or  130    — 

(C.)  31  and  35  (13X   9)  or  117    — 

31  and  36  (13X   8)  or  104    — 

31  and  37  (13X    7)  or    91    — 

31  and  38  (13X   6;  or    78    — 

31  and  39  U^X   b^  or    ^b    — 

31  and  40  (13  X   4)  ot    b*i    — 
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32  and  31 
32  and  32 
32  and  33 
32  and  34 
32  and  35 
32  and  36 
32  and  37 
32  and  38 
32  and  39 

32  and  40 

33  and  31 
33  and  32 
33  and  33 
33  and  34 
33  and  35 
33  and  36 
33  and  37 
33  and  38 
33  and  39 

33  and  40 

34  and  31 
34  and  32 
34  and  33 
34  and  34 
34  and  35 
34  and  36 
34  and  37 
34  and  38 
34  and  39 

34  and  40 

35  and  31 
35  and  32 
35  and  33 
35  and  34 
35  and  35 
35  and  36 
35  and  37 


happens  (12X13 

(12» 

(12X11 

(12X10 

(12X 

(12X    8 

(12X   7 

(12X   6 

(12X    5 

(12X   4 

(11X13 

(11X12 

(11X11 

(11X10 

(11 X    9 

(11 X    8 

(11 X    7 

(11  X   6 

(11  X    5 

(11  X   4 

(10X13 

(10X12 

(lorxii 

(10 

(10  X   9 

(lOX    8 

(lox  7 

(lOX   6 

(lOX   5 

(lOX   4 

(9    X13 

(9    X12 

(9    Xll 

(9   XIO 

(9   X   9 

(9X8 

(9X7 


or  156  times, 

or  144  — 

or  132  — 

or  120  — 

or  108  — 

or  96  — 

or  84  — 

or  72  — 

or  60  — 

or  48  — 

or  143  — 

or  132  — 

or  121  — 

or  110  — 


or 
or 
or 
or 
or 
or 


99 

88 

77 
66 
55 
44 


or  130 
or  120 
or  110 
or  100 


or 
or 
or 
or 
or 
or 


90 
80 
70 
60 
50 
40 

or  117 

or  108 

or  99 

or 

or 

or 

or 


90 
81 
72 
63 
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35  and  38  happens  (9  X  6) 
35  and  39  (9  x  5) 

35  and  40  (9  X  4) 

36and31  (S  X13) 

36and33  (8  X12) 

3GaDd33  „„ (6  xil) 

30aDd34  (8  XIO) 

36  and  35  (8X9)' 

36  Mid  36  (8') 

36  and  37 (S  X  7) 

36  and  38  (8  x  6) 

36  and  39  (8  X  6) 

36  and  40  (8X4) 

37  and  31  (7  xl3) 

37  and  32  (7  X12) 

37  and  33  (7  Xll) 

37  and  34  (7  XIO) 

37  and  35  (7X9) 

37  and  36  „„ (7  x   8) 

37  and  37  (7M 

37  and  38  (7  x  6) 

37  and  39  (7X5) 

37  and  40  ,..„ (7x4) 

38  and  31  (6  X13) 

38  and  32  (6  X  12) 

38  and  33  (6  xll) 

38  and  34  (6  x  10) 

38  and  35  (6  X  9) 

38  and  36  (6  X  8) 

38  and  37  <6  X  7) 

38  and  38 {6', 

38  and  39  (6  X  5) 

38  and  40  (6  x  4) 

39  and  31  (5  X13) 

:>a  dnd  32  (5  X12) 

39  and  33  (5  Xll) 

J 9  and  34  ;5  x  10) 
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39  and  35     happens    (5  X   9)  or  45  times. 

39  and  36  (5  X   8)  or  40  -- 

39  and  37  (5  X   7)  or  35  — 

39  and  38  (6  X   6)  or  30  — 

39  and  39  (5»)  or  25  — 

39  and  40  (5  X  4)  or  20  — 

40and31  (4  X13)or  52  — 

40and32  (4  X12)or  48  — 

40and33  (4  Xll)or  44  — 

40  and  34  (4  X 10)  or  40  — 

40  and  35  (4  X   9)  or  36  — 

40  and  36  (4  X   8)  or  32  — 

40  and  37  (4  X   7)  or  28  — 

40  and  38  (4  X   6)  or  24  — 

40  and  39  (4  X   5)  or  20  — 

40  and  40  (4»)  or  16  — 

la  these  7225  coups  there  are  to  be  found,  ac- 
cording to  (B),  805  refaits,  which  amount  to 

/7226— 806^  -  .^  .  ^        o 

[• — ^jT^ — 1  one  refait  m  every  7  or  8  coups,  or 

about  7  in  two  tailles,  calculating  each  taille  to 
ayerage  29  coups. 

Now  from  formula  (C)  we  ascertain  the  chances 
of  the  occurrence  of  any  refait.  Thus,  the  odds 
against  the  refait  of 

40  are  (7225—  16)  :    16,  .or  about  450  to  1 

39  are  (7225—  25)  :    25    290  to  1 

38  are  (7225—  36)  :    36    199  to  1 

37  are  (7225—  49)  :    49    146  to  1 

36  are  (7225—  64)  :    64    Ill  to  1 

35  are  (7225—  81)  :    81     89  to  1 

34  are  (7225—100)  :  100    71  to  1 

33  are  (7225—121)  :  121     58  to  1 

32  are  (7225—144)  :  144    49  to  1 

31  are  (7226—169)  :  169    41  to  1 

£  2 
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And  thus  we  find  that  an  apres  or  refait  of  ^ 
must  happen  in  the  course  of  41  or  42  actu 
coups,  in  which,  however,  are  included  thoi 
other  refaits  which  are  null  and  void. 

Consequently  we  deduce  that  the  refait  of  2 

/7226— 805x        ^^       ^^       ^    . 

occurs  in  every  { — yPq — j*  °^  38  or  39  materi 

coups,  or  twice  in  every  three  tallies,  where  eac 
taille  averages  from  29  to  31  coups.  An  immat< 
rial  or  material  refait  happening  once  in  eac 

^       ^               ,,         7225—805 
7  or  8  coups,  thus :  — ^^ . 

N.B.  The  advantage,  therefore,  accruing  to  tl 
banker  over  the  player  from  the  chance  of  the  n 
fait  of  31  (whereby  all  parties  forfeit  half  the 

stakes)  is    (as  38  :  ^  :  :  100  :       ^  ^),  a  trifle  le 

than  li  per  cent,,  or  (as   100  :  H  :  :  20  :  —^ 

about  3^d.  per  20s.  on  all  the  monies  staked. 

After  the  cards  for  Noir  have  been  dealt,  tl 
odds  against  or  in  favour  of  the  player  who  hi 
staked  upon  Rouge,  varying  according  to  the  ni 
merical  amount  declared  for  the  adverse  chano 
may  be  estimated  by  reference  to  (A). 

With  respect  to  the  case  where  the  first  poii 
is  31,  the  calculation  is  only  of  comparative  losi 
it  being  evident  thiat  the  player  cannot  win  c 
save  more  than  half  the  amount  of  his  ventur 
Consequently,  the  odds  are  (SS*— 13)  :  13,  ( 
72  :  13  ;  viz.  5-^  :  1,  that  the  player  do  not  r< 
cover  half  his  stake. 

By  the  same  process  we  find  the  odds  in  eac 
case  respectively  to  be, 

Jstiy^    85— (l3-fl2)  :  13,    or  60  :   13.     2dh 
S^— (13+12)  ;  (13  +  12),  or  60  ;  *i5. 
/^>.  where  the  point  is  32,  \t  \s  4-?^  *.  \,>l\ 
Ae  does  not  wib,  and  2^  :  1  thal\ie\o«»«a. 
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Istly,  85--(l3  +  12+ll)  :  (13  +  12),  or  49  : 
25.  2dly,  85— (13+12+11)  :  (13+12+11,  or 
49  :  36. 

Viz,  where  the  point  is  33,  it  is  Iff  :  1,  that  he 
do  not  win  ;  and  H  :  1  that  he  lose. 

Istly,  85— (13  +  12  +  11  +  10)  :  (13  +  12+11), 
or  39  :  36.  2dly,  (13  +  12+11  +  10)  :  85— (13 
+12+11  +  10),  or  46  :  39. 

Viz,  where  the  point  is  34,  it  is  1-rV  •  U  that 
lie  do  not  win ;  and  1^  :  1  that  he  draw  or 
win. 

Istly,  (13+12+11  +  10+9)  :  85— (13  +  12  + 
11+10+9),  or  55  :  30.  2dly,  (13  +  12+11  + 
10):  85— (13  +  12+11  +  10+9),  or  46  :  30. 

Viz,  where  the  point  is  35,  it  is  If  :  1,  that 
he  do  not  lose,  and  li^l  -  that  he  win. 

Istly,  (13  +  12+11  +  10+9+8)  :  85— (13  +  12 
+11  +  10+9+8),  or  63:22.  2dly,  (13  +  12  + 
11  +  10+9)  :  85— (13+12+11  +  10+9+8),  or 
55  :  22. 

Viz,  where  the  point  is  36,  it  is  2^  :  1,  that 
he  do  not  lose,  and  5  :  2,  that  he  win. 

Istly,  (13  +  12  +  11  +  10+9+8+7):  85— (13  + 
12+11  +  10+9+8  +  7),  or  70  :  15.  2dly,  (13  + 
12+11  +  10+9+8)  :  85— (13  +  12+11  +  10+9 
+8+7),  or  63  :  15. 

Viz,  where  the  point  is  37,  it  is  4^  :  I,  that 
he  do  not  lose — and  4|-  :  1,  that  he  win. 

Istly,  (13  +  12  +  11  +  10+9+8+7+6)  :  85— 
(12+11  +  10+9+8+7+6),  or  76  :  9.  2dly,  (13 
+  12+11  +  10+9+8  +  7)  :  85— (13  +  12  +  11  + 
10+9+8+7+6),  or  70:  9. 

Viz,  where  the  point  is  38,  it  is  8^  :  1,  that 
he  do  not  lose — and  7^  :  1,  that  he  win. 
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Istly,  (13-f  12  +  114- 10+9-f8+7-f6x6)  :  85 
—  13+12+11  +  10+9+8+74-6+5),  or  81  :  4. 
(2dly,  (13  +  12  +  11  +  10+9+8+7+6):  86— (13 
+  12+11  +  10+9+8+7+6+5),  or  76  :  4. 

FiZ'  where  the  point  is  39,  it  is  20^  :  1,  that  he 
do  not  lose — and  19  :  1,  that  he  win. 

And,  where  the  point  is  40,  it  being  evident 
that  the  player  cannot  lose,  we  find,  (13+12+ 
11  +  10+9+8+7+6+5) :  85— (13+12+11  +  10 
+9+8+7+6+5+4),  or  81  :  1,  that  he  win. 

From  these  data  may  be  deduced,  as  a  matter 
of  curiosity,  the  just  proportions  which  the  banker 
may  give  or  receive  by  composition  for  the  monies 
ventured  upon  the  knowledge  of  the  first  point. 

Of  course,  the  compositions  here  spoken  of 
are  only  to  be  made  from  the  proportions  esta- 
blished above,  as  long  as  the  cards  for  Noir  are 
alone  played ;  for  were  any  cards  for  the  opposite 
colour  already  appearing,  the  situation  of  the 
game  would  be  altered.  And  this  leads  us  to  ob- 
serve^ that  the  last  card  of  the  talon  or  pack  ought 
not  to  count,  because  it  is  known ;  and  as  we  may 
speculate  on  the  last  coup,  the  equality  of  the 
game  would  be  destroyed  from  this  circumstance, 
that  whenever  the  last  coup  finishes  with  the  last 
card,  it  is  almost  always  probable  that  Rouge  will 
win  ;  for  by  reference  to  the  calculation  in  page  1, 
it  is  evident  that  there  are  a  greater  number  of 
last  cards  capable  of  furnishing  a  low  than  a  high 
coup. 

From   the  observations  above  it  must  be  ob- 
vious, that  there  exists  no  means  for  winning 
with  certainty,  or  even  for  diminishing  the  slightest 
portion  of  the  banker's  advantage.     In  the  long 
run,  events  are  balanced,  and  t\ie  \iWiVftx  \ka.V\\i^ 
'nore  chances  in  his  favour  tliaxi  V\i^ip\«^«t\i»»» 
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the  former  must  necessarily  win.  Thus,  if  a 
player  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  win  a  consi- 
derable sum  on  one  coup,  it  will  dwindle  away  in 
detail ;  and,  vice  versd,  what  he  had  won  in  detail, 
Ma  martingale,  he  would  lose  en  yra»;  for  this 
reason — ^that  of  whatever  number  of  coups  the 
martingale  may  be  composed,  it  will  break  in  a 
proportion  equal  to  what  it  may  produce. 

The  number  of  combinations  that  may  be  com- 
posed in  a  series  of  26  coups  is  immense.  There 
are  no  less  than  67 108864  different  ways  in  which 
a  taille  consisting  of  26  coups  may  happen. 

Thus,  whatever  way  we  may  determine  on, 
there  are  (67108864 — 1)  other  ways,  all  equally 
possible.  In  this  number  there  is  but  one  chance 
for  Noir  winning,  and  one  chance  for  Rouge ;  one 
that  there  may  be  no  interruption  commencing  with 
Noir,  and  one  that  there  may  be  no  interruption 
commencing  with  Rouge,  It  is  possible  that  by 
dint  of  tallies  these  events  may  sometimes  occur ; 
but  the  period  in  which  we  may  reasonably  look 
for  them  is  too  long  ;  for  supposing  10  tallies  per 
diem,  it  would  require  a  space  of  18500  years  to 
see  them  once  happen. 

If  a  player  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  double, 
triple,  or  quiuiruple  his  martingale,  we  must  not 
imagine  that  his  system  of  play  is  better  than  an- 
other, since  it  is  in  reality  but  the  same  degree  of 
lock  as  the  winning  of  a  paroli  et  sept  et  le  va, 
seven  times  the  original  stake. 

Every  progression  comes  to  the  same  thing ; 
and  that  which  increases  the  most  is  nothing  more 
than  deeper  play.  He  who  imagines  that  he  is 
only  staking  a  sovereign  because  the  first  coup  of 
his  martingale  commenced  with  that  snm,  is  in 
reality  playing  more  deeply  than  he  conceives; 
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for  instance^  if  tliemArtiiigBle  has  ran  6  eoapi^  ni 
that  it  amounts  to  130  sovereigns  everf  eooi^  OM 
with  another,  will  amonnt  to  5^  sovs. ;  so  1^  if 
without  donbUng  he  had  played  each  coap  H  >^ 
vereigns,  it  would  have  come  to  the  same  tfaisi|^ 
and  in  the  long  run,  he  would  lose  as  nmdi  one 
way  as  the  other,  lliis  does  not,  koiwem;  in- 
clude the  possibility  of  winning  wumemtmHif,  h^ 
cause  in  a  small  number  of  oonps  the  ndvulapi 
of  the  banlEcr  is  comparatively  trifling;  bat  In  the 
long  run,  the  player  will  pay  dmarif  wt  his  aauns- 
ment ;  and  we  hope  that  uie  mathematical  ana* 
lysis  which  we  have  given  of  this  game;  wUA 
holds  the  first  rank  in  the  gaming-hoiuea  4f 
Europe,  will  convince  the  most  sceptical  of  ov 
readers  of  the  impossibility  of  combining  anj 
system  for  winning,  and  put  them  upon  their 
guard  against  those  designing  knaves  ever  on  tiie 
alert  to  entrap  the  unwary  by  the  glittering  tonp- 
tation  of  a  system  which  they  impudently  assort 
requires  but  the  risk  of  a  small  ciq[>ital  to  gain 
millions. 


EXPLANATION  OT  THE  TBRMS  USED  AT  KOUGS  BT 

NOIR. 

Banquier.    The  dealer. 

Fausse  Taillb.  Is  when  the  dealer  commita 
a  fault,  which  subjects  him  to  double  all  the 
money  staked. 

Martingale.  A  mode  of  play  wliich  consists 
in  staking  double  the  amount  of  the  money  lost. 

Paroli.  Double  the  sum  staked  tne  firs^ 
time. 
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Rbpait  db  Tbentb  bt  Un.  a  coup  by  which 
the  banker  wins  one  half  the  money  staked,  and 
is  effected  by  dealing  31  for  each  colour. 

Refait.  Is  when  the  banker  deals  the  same 
Bum  for  both  colours  from  32  to  40. 

Sept  bt  Lb  Va.  Seven  times  the  amount  of 
the  sum  first  staked. 

Taiilb*  Is  made  when  the  banker  has  dealt 
out  all  the  cards. 

Figure.  The  name  given  to  the  kings,  queens, 
and  knaves* 

Point.  The  number  which  results  from  the 
sums  of  the  cards  dealt  by  the  banker. 

NoiR.  The  colour  for  which  the  first  points 
are  dealt  by  the  banker. 

RouoB.  The  colour  for  which  the  banker  deals 
the  points  after  those  for  black. 

Bankbr.     The  dealer. 

Punter.    Those  who  play  against  the  banker. 
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The  form  of  the  table  used  for  this  game  is  an 
oblong  square,  covered  with  green  cloth,  in  the 
centre  of  which  there  is  a  round  cavity,  around 
the  sides  of  which,  equidistant  one  from  the  other, 
&fe  ranged  several  bands  of  copper,  which  com- 
Diencing  at  the  top,  descend  just  to  the  extremity 
of  the  machine.  In  the  centre  of  this  cavity, 
which  is  moveable,  is  formed  a  circular  bottom, 
containing  38  holes,  to  which  the  copper  bands 
^c  attached,  and  upon  which  are  painted,  alter- 
nately in  black  and  red^  36  numbers,  from  1  a  36 
fl  zero  (0)  and  a  double  zero  (00). 
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lathe  middle  is  a  copper  moulinet,  surmounted 
liyacross,  which  serves  to  impress  the  bottom 
^ith  a  rotatory  motion. 

There  is  a  banker,  or  rather  several  tailleurs — 
the  number  of  players  is  unlimited. 

One  of  the  tailleurs  sets  the  machine  in  motion, 
throwing  at  the  same  instant  an  ivory  ball  into 
the  concavity  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the 
movement  he  has  given  to  the  moveable  bottom. 
The  ball  makes  several  revolutions  with  great  ve- 
locity, until,  its  momentum  being  exhausted,  it 
falls  into  one  of  the  38  holes  formed  by  the  copper 
bands.  It  is  the  hole  into  which  the  ball  falls 
that  determines  the  gain  or  the  loss  of  the  nume- 
rous chances  which  this  game  presents. 

To  the  right  and  left  of  the  moulinet  are  figured 
on  the  green  cloth,  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
players,  the  36  numbers  and  the  zeros,  simple  and 
<louble.  The  other  chances  are  also  designated 
on  the  green  cloth  divergent  from  its  centre ;  on 
one  side,  Vimpair,  la  manque,  and  rouge ;  and  on 
the  opposite,  pair,  passe,  and  rioir.  The  impair 
wins  when  the  ball  enters  a  hole  numbered  impair ; 
the  manque,  when  it  enters  a  hole  numbered  18, 
^d  all  those  under  that  number;  the  rouge  wins 
vhen  the  ball  enters  a  hole  of  which  the  number 

• 

18  red,  and  vice  versd. 

La  Roulette  affords  seven  chances  ;  comprising 
that  of  the  numbers,  and  the  latter  chance  divides 
Itself  into  many  others,  of  which  we  shall  give  a 
brief  detail. 

The  player  stakes  upon  the  chances,  he  may 
select  any  sum  he  pleases,  that  is  to  say,  from  two 
^&nc8,  the  minimum  stake  admitted,  to  12^000, 
the  naximum,  unless  in  the  like  cases  of  which 
^e  have  spoken  in  the  game  ot  Kouge  et  Noir. 

The  player  who  puts  his  money  on  one  of  \ivft 
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zero  in  the  interior  of  tlw  n 

The  pUfer  who  phiyi  on  the  nnniben,  tuj  plsf 
tile  drat  AMJM,  the  middle  l«wfae,  and  the  lut 
itetht.  If  Qie  ball  Butara  one  of  the  twdn  aiu»- 
bere  coireaponding  to  those  on  the  green  doth  M 
which  the  plujvr  hae  itaked  Ua  money,  he  b  paid 
three  timea  tlie  amotut  of  hi*  atake. 

To  play  the  CbloMHi,  &t  gameiter  atakaa  Ua 
mooey  in  tiie  Kjoare  placed  at  the  foot  of  ead 
colnmo  marked  on  the  green  cloth;  and  in  tt> 
event  of  the  ball  entering  one  of  the  holes  corres- 
pondiog  to  the  nombera  of  the  colnmn,  he  wini 
three  times  his  stake. 

Again,  he  may  equally  at  his  pleasnre  play  9, 
3,  4,  6  numbers,  and  he  wins  end  loses,  in  the  same 
proportion,  eighteen  times  his  stake  for  two  nam> 
bera,  twelve  times  for  Mreenamber*,  nine  timea  for 
four  nuTObers,  and  sis  times  for  $is  numbers,  and 
the  rest  in  proportion.  The  player  who  may  han 
put  hie  money  on  one  or  the  other  of  the  six 
chances,  wins  double  his  Btake  if  the  chance  arise. 
Tf,  then,  a  ball  enter  a  bole,  of  which  the  nombsr 
is  36,  the  banker  pays  double  all  the  following 
chances,  posse,  pair,  and  rouge,  and  likewise  thir^- 
Sve  times  the  amount  of  the  sum  staked  upon  tne 
number  TBiKTT-six,  and  of  course  draws  to  the 
bank  all  the  chances  placed  on  the  other  chancea. 

If  the  ball  enter  a  hole  numbered  18  noir,  tlu 
banker  pays  the  player  double  the  amount  of  Uie 
stakes  placed  on  the  following  chances,  la  manque, 
I'impair,  and  noir,  and  thirty-five  times  the  amount 
of  Che  stake  placed  upon  the  number  17,  and 
draws  to  the  banker  all  the  money  placed  on  the 
other  chances. 
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Roulette  is  unquestionably  tbe  most  disadvan- 
tageous to  the  player,  for  the  banlc's  mean  chance 
of  winning  is — 

A  or  nearly  8    per  cent,  on  a  single  number. 

H  or  nearly  64-  per  cent,  on  either  of  the  12  num- 
bers or  the  colonnes. 

il  or  nearly  5    per  cent,  upon  two  numbers. 

H  or  nearly  &i-  per  cent,  upon  three  numbers. 

H  or  nearly  7    per  cent,  upon  four  numbers. 

H  or  nearly  7    per  cent,  upon  six  numbers. 

H  or  nearly  5  per  cent,  upon  the  passe,  pair, 
manque,  impair,  rouge  et  noir. 

And  hence  it  is  against  the  player  upon  the 

1st.  chance   37  to  1 

2d.      do 13  to  6 

3d.       do 18  to  1 

4th.     do lUtol 

5th.     do 17  to  2 

6th.     do 16  to  3 

7th.     do 10  to  9 

When,  however,  the  numbers  are  all  filled  up,  as 
^e  bank  only  pays  the  winner  thirty-five  times 
us  stake,  it  clears  three ;  thus,  supposing  thirty- 
%ht  sovereigns  to  be  staked,  and  that  the  ball  is 
hrown  twice  in  a  minute,  the  gain  of  the  bank, 
^thout  incurring  the  slightest  risk,  would  be  six 
overeigns  per  minute,  or  three  hundred  and  sixty 
)er  hour.  Although,  in  whatever  way  you  play, 
lie  chances  are  always  in  favour  of  the  bank,  still 
ts  risk  varies  in  ratio  to  the  number  of  chances 
^hich  are  not  filled  up ;  for  instance,  were  only 
%Q  numbers  filled  up,  and  that  the  ball  were  to 
mter  one  of  them,  the  bank  would  in  that  case 
ose  thirty-four,  and  only  win  eight;  whereas, 
^hen  all  Uie  numbers  are  filled  up,  it  wins  three 
Krithout  risking  a  farthing. 
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Thb  Royal  Lottery  of  France  is  composed 
90  numbers,  five  of  which,  separately  drawn 
successive  sorties,  constitute  its  decision,  and  d 
termine  the  fortune  of  ail  adventurers. 

There  are  seven  different  methods  where! 
money  may  be  staked^  viz,  on  either  of  the  fc 
lowing  five  simple  chances,  or  on  either  of  the  U 
chances  determine  investigated  below. 

1st.  Far  Extrait — on  a  single  number;  whi 
occuring  among  the  five  numbers  drawn,  entit] 
the  player  to  15  times  the  amount  of  his  stake. 

2d.  Par  Extrait  determin^^on  a  single  nui 
ber ;  the  particular  sortie   in  which  it  will 
drawn  being  also  determined.     Here,  the  chos 
number  occurring    in  the   order  indicated,  tl 
player  receives  70  times  the  amount  of  his  stak( 

3d.  Par  Ambe — on  two  numbers ;  both  whi< 
occurring  among  the  five  numbers  drawn  entii 
the  player  to  270  times  the  amount  of  his  stake. 

4th.  Par  Ambe  determine — on  two  number 
the  particular  sortie  in  which  each  will  appe 
bemg  also  determined.  Here,  the  two  chos 
numbers,  each  occurring  in  the  order  respective 
indicated  to  each,  entitle  the  player  to  5100  tim 
the  value  of  his  stake. 

5th.  Par  Teme — on  three  numbers  :  all  whi 
occurring  among  the  five  numbers  drawn,  enti 
the  player  to  5500  times  the  amount  of  his  stal 

6th.  Par  Q^cteme — on  four  numbers ;  all  whi 
occurring  among  the  five  numbers  drawn,  enti 
the  player  to  75000  times  the  amount  of  his  stal 

And  7th.  Par  Quine — on  five  numbers  ;  whi 
de/n^  all  drawn,  entitled  the  p\a7w  ta  \Qo6o 
times  the  value  of  his  venture ;  but  \Kvft  \a»X.  \ 
tliod  has  been  abolished. 
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Let  us  now  calculate  the  respective  chances  of 
the  player,  and  the  bank  in  each  case. 

(a^  Since  from  the  ninety  numbers,  of  which 
the  lottery  consists,  five  numbers  are  drawn,  the 
chance  of  any  particular  number  occurring  must 
be  ^.  The  probability  of  any  specified  number 
being  drawn  being  ^,  the  chances  against  it  must 

beH. 

Now,  as  if  the  particular  number  appear^  the 
the  player  (receiving  15  times)  wins  14  times  the 
the  value  of  his  venture,  forfeiting  merely  the 
stake  hazarded  if  the  number  do  not  occur,  we 
find  his  chance  of  gain  to  be  -^  14  Ig  1  =  —  ^ 
of  his  stake. 

(6)  Where  the  particular  sortie  in  which  a  se- 
lected number  shall  appear  is  determined,  the 
chance  in  favour  of  its  being  drawn  is  ijV>  SLnd  the 
probability  of  its  not  appearing  must,  conse- 
quently, be  14' 

Now,  as  in  the  event  of  success  in  this  case,  the 
adventurer  wins  69  times  the  value  of  his  stake, 
which  he  forfeits  if  his  chance  fail,  we  find  his  pros- 
pect of  gain  to  be  T^  69  —  H 1  =  —  |-  of  his  stake. 

(c)  The  number  of  combinations,  two  and  two, 

90  S9 
of  ninety  numbers,  is    .      =  4005,  and  the  num- 
ber of  combinations,  two  and  two,  of  five  n.umbers, 

5*4 
is  r-^  =  10 ;  the  probability  of  a  specified  ambe 

occurring  will,  therefore,  be  4h%i»  &nd  that  it  will 
not  be  drawn,  |88g* 

Here,  as  the  player  will  in  the  former  event  win 

269  times  the  amount  of  his  stake,  his  chance  of 

gain  will  be  ^^^  269  —  -HU-  =  —  SI-  of  his  stake. 

(J)  In  the  4th  case  mentioned,  the  number  of 

combinations,  two  and  two,  \%  Ae\3\j\t>N\\^\.\\.\%\w 

the  preceding  case,  since  e.\t\i^t  ol  \Xi^  Vw^  v\\i\sw- 
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bers  placed,  the  first  or  the  second,  forms  a  separate 
combiDation ;  and  it  is  evident,  inasmuch  as  the 
order  in  which  each  number  is  to  be  drawn  is  de- 
termined, that  one  only  ofthese  combinations  will 
satisfy  the  chance  chosen.     Hence,  the  probability 

of  an  am5e  (2e^ermtW  occurring  will  be  (j^^q  or) 

tdVtt*  and  that  it  will  not  be  drawn,  |H^> 

If  the  player  be  successful  in  the  hazard  of  this 

chance,  he   wins  5099  times  his  venture;    and, 

consequently,  we  find  that  his  probability  of  gain 

is  Wny  5099  —  UH  =  —  f84-  of  his  stake. 

(c)  The  number   of  combinations,  three   and 

three,  of  ninety  numbers,  is  — v-oo-=  117480, 
^  1*2*3 

and  the  number  of  combinations,  three  and  three, 

of  five  numbers,  is  roTo^  10;  the  probability  of 

a  particular  ieme  being  drawn  will,  therefore,  be 
iTJ^TVf  and  that  it  will  not  occur,  H^jgg' 

In  a  terne,  the  successful  player  wins  5499  times 
the  value  of  his  stake  ;  his  chance  of  gain  is,  there- 
fore, found  to  be  ttHv  6499  —  4+H^  =  —  Urr 

(/)  The  number  of  combinations^  four  and  four, 

of  nmety  numbers,  is      ,  -^  .      =  2555190;  and 
J  r2'3-4 

the  number  of  combinations,  four  and  four,  of  five 

5*4*3*2 
numbers,  is  V.g:q:i  ^^  6;  the  probability  of  a  parti- 
cular quaieme  occurring  will,  therefore,  be  -rrrfnnr* 
and  the  chance  that  it  does  not  come  up,  fH^-rH* 
As  the  prize  paid  in  this  case  amounts  to  75499 
times  the  value  of  the  stake  played,  the  player's 
probability  of  gain  is,  T-rVirrff  75499  — i+HH4  = 

Or)  The  /jr/m^ero/ combinations,  tive  atvd\\Ne, 
or.iuetr  number.,  is  ??^Ml«6  =  «949^e>^ , 
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and  tha  nnmber  of  ■imilar  comUutiona  in  ftn 
numbers  is  the  unit. 

The  chance  of  s  psrticnlar  {MM  beiog  dnim  i^ 
therefore,  i„„Vttt  i  "nd  that  it  will  not  occnr. 

Since  the  player  will  in  the  former  event  wia 
999999  timea  the  amtnint  of  his  stake,  hie  chute 
of  gain  ie  .„,^,ttt  990909— lfmm=— 
H*iHH.  or  rather  more  than— «. 

From  the  foregoing  calcolationB,  we  are  enabled 
to  deduce  that  the  bank's  mean  chance  of  win- 
ning is, 

iBt.   f  of  all  sums  staked  pai  EztraiL 

Ed.    i    par  Extrait  determ. 

3d.    14  par  Ambe. 

4th.  M-  -— par  Ambe  detenn. 

5th.  m  parTeme. 

Gth.  H-H+fr  paiQuateme. 

ra.  mmti  porQulne. 

And  that  the  chance  against  the  individoal  playtc 

17    to  1  ogst  the  plajer  pat  Extrait. 

89   to  1  »....  par  Extr.  detenn. 

399V  to  ^  -•--•  par  Ambe. 

8009   to  1  par  Ambe  determ. 

11747    to  1  parTeme. 

611037    to  1  par  Qnateme. 

43949267    tol  parQnine. 

Thns,  to  give  those  of  our  readers  who  are  na- 
accnstomed  to  calculations  some  idea  of  the  fto- 
babilit;  of  winning  the  last  two  chances  investi- 
gated, we  shall  juit  observe  that  the  probability 
of  gaining  a  quaCeme  is  less  than  the  chance  ■ 
man  of  fifty  years  of  age  has  of  dying  of  apopleiy 
within  an  hoar.  And  that  the  chance  of  winning 
a  guint  is  less  than  the  chance  of  seeing  two  per- 
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80D8  m  eight,  of  fifty  years  of  age,  carried  off  by 
apoplexy  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

He  who  would  purchase  a  quateme  in  every 
lottery,  would  have  an  equal  chance  for  the  com- 
ing  up  or  not  of  his  ticket,  but  after  376288  draw- 
ings, or  more  than  15678  years.  And  again,  the 
chance  of  them  who  would  take  a  guine,  would  be 
after  30103000  drawings,  or  1254292  years.  If 
we  suppose  the  lottery  to  be  created  at  the  begin- 
nmg  of  the  world,  there  would  be  more  than 
99668  to  bet  against  862,  or  300  to  1,  that  a  par- 
ticular quine  would  not  yet  have  been  drawn. 

There  do  not,  and  in  fact  cannot,  exist  any 
real  means  of  playing  with  advantage  at  any  game 
of  chance  which  is  in  itself  disadvantageous.  It  is 
only  the  avidity  of  gain  carried  to  an  excess  to 
Blaster  the  free  exercise  of  reason^  the  vulgar  pre- 
judice upop  the  probability  of  certain  numbers 
b^ing  drawn  which  have  not  appeared  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  or  in  fact,  other  superstitious  ideas 
more  common  than  they  ought  to  be  in  an  en- 
lightened age  like  the  present,  which  inflict  man- 
und  with  a  species  of  madness,  rendering  them 
blmdto  the  risk  their  fortunes  and  their  happiness 
iocur  at  these  curious  games. 

The  most  powerful  antidote  for  this  furor,  is  to 
extend  as  much  as  possible  the  knowledge  of  the 
calculations  of  chances,  and  no  means  should  be 
neglected  to  render  this  acquirement  popular. 

But  although  the  Lottery  of  France,  considered 
niathematically,  presents  at  the  first  glance  an  im- 
mense advantage  in  favour  of  the  Bank,  still,  in 
order  to  pronounce  an  equitable  judgment  upon 
%  due  regard  must  be  paid  to  some  particular 
considerations.  It  is  certain,  that  if  the  lottery 
^ere  full  at  every  drawing,  the  gain  of  the  bank 
^old  be  sure,  and  so  considerable,  that  it  would 
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justly  merit  the  severest  prohibitory  measures 
on  the  part  of  the  French  government.  But  this 
is  not  the  case,  nor  is  it  one  that  comes  within 
the  range  of  probability,  seeing  that  there  are 
four  different  lotteries  in  France,  viz.  Paris  Lille, 
Strasbourg,  and  Bourdeaux,  each  of  which  are 
drawn  three  times  in  a  month.  Accordingly,  it 
may  so  happen  that  considerable  sums  are  staked 
upon  the  teme,  while  comparatively  little  or  no- 
thing has  been  staked  upon  the  other  chances.  In 
the  event  of  the  first  coming  up,  the  sum  the  bank 
would  have  to  pay  would  be  immense ;  thus,  al- 
though the  chances  in  favour  of  the  bank,  it  must 
be  admitted,  are  very  great,  it  nevertheless  runs 
a  considerable  risk,  and  it  is  in  compensation  of 
this  risk  that  it  appears  equitable  to  accord  it 
some  advantage.  To  determine  the  just  measure 
of  this  compensation  is,  however,  impossible ;  for 
although,  mathematically  speaking,  it  is  the  same 
thing  to  play  one  million  against  one  hundred 
thousand  francs,  as  one  thousand  francs  against 
one  hundred,  yet  it  is  not  the  same  in  a  moral 
sense,  because  loss  in  the  first  instance  would  en- 
tail absolute  ruin  upon  the  player ;  while,  in  the 
second,  it  would  be  but  comparatively  trifling  to  a 
person  of  handsome  fortune.  It  is  under  this 
point  of  view  that  we  must  consider  the  relative 
position  of  the  public  and  the  lottery,  the  former 
of  whom  plays  but  a  limited  stake,  while  that  of 
the  latter  may  be  said  to  be  unlimited.  And  al- 
though great  as  are  the  chances  shewn  by  our 
analysis  in  favour  of  the  bank,  still  it  is  on  record 
that  a  lottery  of  this  kind  was  once  broken  in 
Italy ;  while  in  France,  the  father  of  the  present 
king,  the  celebrated  Phillip  Egalit^,  actually  won 
a  quine.  It  must,  however,  be  tem^tk-ed,  that 
tbJa  extraordinary  piece  ot  ^oo^  ioi\»xkfe,  \\.  \& 
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now  generally  presumed,  was  due  to  an  escroquerie, 
•chieyed  by  the  means  of  carrier  pigeons,  as  the 
same  numbers  were  purchased  or  staked  upon  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom  at  the  same  time. 
Tbe  sum  gained  on  this  occasion  was  so  enormous, 
diat  the  contractors  were  obliged  to  enter  into  a 
composition  with  the  royal  winner.  It  is  since 
tiiat  event  that  the  quine  has  been  abolished. 
The  quateme  is  now  the  highest  prize. 

The  French  government  derive  a  considerable 
retenue  from  the  Lottery,  who,  besides,  look  upon 
it  as  a  powerful  engine  of  domestic  policy,  by 
amusing  the  people,  who,  for  a  few  sous,  can  pur- 
diace  the  hope  of  winning  millions,  and  who  thus 
dream  away  their  existence  in  the  pursait  of  a 
shadow. 


FARO. 


Faro,  Pharo,  Pharoah,  or  Pharaon,  is  very 
similar  to  Basset,  a  game  formerly  much  in  vogue. 

RULES  OF  THE  GAME. 

The  banker  turns  up  the  cards  from  a  complete 
pack,  deliberately,  one  by  one,  laying  them  alter- 
nately, first  to  his  right  for  the  bank,  and  then  to 
his  left  hand  for  the  punter,  till  the  whole  are 
dealt  out. 

The  punter  may,  at  his  option,  set  any  number 
of  stakes,  agreeable  to  the  sum  limited,  upon  one 
or  more  cards  chosen  out  of  his  livret  from  the 
see,  to  the  king  inclusive,  either  previous  to  deal- 
ing the  cards^  or  after  any  quantity  of  coups  axe 
Joade^  or  be  may  masque  his  bets,  or  change  \vv?5 
«rt&  wAenever  he  pleases,  or  finally  declme  ^uwt- 
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ing,  except  an  event  is  unsettled  when  not  above 
eight  cards  are  undealt. 

The  banker  wins  when  the  card  equal  in  points 
to  that  on  which  the  stake  is  set  turns  up  on  his 
right  hand^  but  loses  when  it  is  dealt  to  the  left. 

The  punter  loses  half  the  stake  when  his  card 
comes  up  twice  in  the  same  coup. 

The  last  card  neither  wins  nor  loses. 

The  last  card  but  one  is  called  hocly,  and  used 
to  form  part  of  the  banker's  gain ;  but  now  is  fre- 
quently given  up,  and  generally  so  in  the  last 
deal. 

When,  by  accident  or  design,  the  pack  happens 
to  contain  more  or  less  than  fifty-two  cards,  or 
should  the  last  coup  be  found  deficient,  owing  to 
any  misdeal,  however  arising,  whether  discovered 
at  the  end  or  during  the  game,  the  bank  must 
then  pay  every  stake  depending  at  the  period 
when  the  error  is  detected,  and  the  same  pay- 
ment must  also  be  made  if  the  cards  be  thrown  up. 

The  dealer  should  hold  the  cards  close  in  his 
hand,  and  always  be  prepared  to  inform  any  pun- 
ter how  many  remain. 

The  first  card  is  never  valid  till  the  second  is 
dealt. 

No  person  but  the  dealer  or  croupier  should 
ever  meddle  with  the  cards,  unless  to  cut  them. 

A  paroli,  &c.,  may  be  purchased  by  paying  a 
sum  equivalent  to  the  stake. 


METHOD  OF  PLAT. 

The  tailleur  and  croupier  sit  opposite  each 
other  at  a  large  oval  table  covered  with  a  green 
cloth,  on  which  is  a  line  marked  by  coloured  tape, 
or  a  wooden  rim  about  an  inch  Vv\^,  Wkdk.  ^v^ 
inches  from  the  edge  of  the  tab\e,foT  V)ckft  ^v«vQafc 
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surating  the  cards  punted  on  from  the  others. 
T  is  placed  either  loose  in  a  well^  or  done 

rouleaus.  The  tailleur  is  to  deal,  while 
onpier  pays  and  receives,  guards  against 

and  shuffles  another  pack  of  cards. 

game  may  be  played  by  any  number  of 
s,  each  punter  being  furnished  with  a  livret, 
Birhich  having  chosen  a  card  or  cards,  and 

the  same  on  the  table,  just  within  the  line, 
ts  the  stake  either  thereon,  or  upon  other 
placed  face  downwards  at  the  head  of  those 

on.  The  stakes  are  answered  by  the 
*,  who  usually  limits  the  sums  according  to 
pital;  and  at  public  tables  has  generally 
r  more  croupiers.  Then  the  dealer,  having 
Qsly  counted  and  shuffled  the  cards,  and  had 
cut  by  a  punter,  should  hold  the  pack  tight 
hand,  and  show  the  bottom  card  as  a  cau- 
)  avoid  punting  on  it  near  the  conclusion  of 
ne ;  and  to  prevent  mistakes,  a  similar  card, 
he  corners  cut  ofif,  is  usually  laid  in  the 
!  of  the  table.  He  next  says  play,  and  pro- 
o  deal  slowly,  first  to  the  right,  and  then  to 
t,  mentioning  every  card  as  he  goes  on,  and 
ig  between  each  two  cards,  while  the  croup 

the  event. 

sn  a  punter  gains,  he  may  either  take  his 

or  paroli ;  should  he  win  a  second  time  he 
lay  sept  and  le  va ;  should  he  again  prove 
sfal,  he  can  paroli  for  quinze  and  le  va; 
ards  for  trente  and  le  va;  and,  finally 
te  and  le  va,  which  is  the  highest  chance  in 
me.  Should  the  punter  not  like  to  venture 
dly,  he  may  make  a  paix  or  point :  after- 

a  double  or  treble  paix,  &c.  or  a  aVii^^, 

or  treble  paix-paroU.    When  doubVeVa  «i^ 
e  punter  may  either  pay  or  make  a  ^\\. 

a 
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A  reckoning  may  b«  kept  of  the  number  of  times 
each  card  is  dealt,  by  properly  placing  a  livret  and 
bending  the  corners  of  similar  cards,  one  way  for 
the  punter,  another  way  for  the  dealer. 

TERMS  USED  AT  FARO. 

Banker  ;  the  person  who  keeps  the  table. 

Cocking.     See  ParoU, 

CoucHE  or  Enjeu  ;  the  Stake, 

Coup  ;  A  Stroke  or  Pull,  Any  two  cards  dealt 
alternately  to  the  right  and  left. 

Croupier  ;  Croup,    An  assistant  to  the  dealer. 

Doublet.  Is  when  the  punter's  card  is  turned 
up  twice  in  the  same  coup,  then  the  bank  wins 
half  the  stake.  A  single  paroli  must  be  taken 
down ;  but  should  there  be  several,  only  one 
retires. 

HocLT;  A  certainty.  Signifies  the  last  card 
but  one,  the  chance  of  which  the  banker  claims, 
and  may  refuse  to  let  any  punter  withdraw  a  card 
when  eight  or  less  remain  to  be  dealt. 

Livret;  A  small  Book,  A  suit  of  thirteen 
cards,  with  four  others  called  Figures,  viz.  one, 
named  the  little  figure,  has  a  blue  cross  on  each 
side,  and  represents  ace,  deuce,  tray ;  another, 
yellow  on  both  sides,  styled  the  yellow  figure^ 
signifies,  four,  five,  six ;  a  third,  with  a  black 
lozenge  in  the  centre,  named  the  black  figure, 
stands  for  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten  ;  and  a  red  card, 
called  the  great  or  red  figure,  for  knave,  queen, 
king ;  these  figures  are  useful  for  those  who  punt 
on  several  cards  at  once. 

L'uNE  POUR  L' autre:    One  for    the   other. 
Means  a  drawn  game,  and  is  said  when  two  of 
the  punter's  cards  are  dealt  in  the  same  coup. 
Masque,     Signifies  turning  a  ew^,  w  v^A>^^% 
another  face  downwards,  durVng  aK^  Tis«£^s«t  ^\ 
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coups,  on  that  upon  which  the  punter  has  staked, 
and  which  he  afterwards  may  display  at  pleasure. 

Opposb;  The  Opposite  Game,  Is  reversing  the 
game,  and  having  the  cards  on  the  right  for  the 
pnnter,  and  those  on  the  left  for  the  dealer. 

Paix  ;  Peace.  Equivalent  to  double  or  quits ; 
is  when  the  punter  having  won  does  not  choose  to 
paroli  and  risk  his  stake,  but  bends  or  makes  a 
bridge  of  his  card,  signifying  that  he  ventures  his 
gains  only.  A  double  paix  is,  when  the  punter 
luiving  won  twice,  bends  two  cards  one  over  the 
other.  Treble  paix,  thrice,  &c.  A  paix  may  fol- 
low a  sept,  quinze,  or  trente,  &c. 

PaiX'Paroli.  Is  when  a  punter  having  gained 
a  paroli,  wishes  then  to  play  double  or  quits,  and 
save  his  original  stake,  which  he  signifies  by 
doubling  a  card  after  making  his  first  paroli ; 
double-paix-paroli  succeeds  to  winning  a  paix- 
paroli :  treble- paix-paroli  follows  double,  &c. 

Paroli  or  Parolet  ;  Double,  Sometimes  called 
Codcing,  is  when  a  punter,  being  fortunate, 
chooses  to  venture  both  his  stake  and  gains,  which 
be  intimates  by  bending  a  corner  of  his  card  up- 
wuds. 

Pli  ;  Bending,  Is  used  when  a  punter,  having 
lost  half  his  stake  by  a  doublet,  bends  a  card  in 
the  middle,  and  setting  it  up  with  the  points  and 
foot  towards  the  dealer^  signifies  thereby  a  desire 
either  of  recovering  the  moiety,  or  of  losing  all. 

Pont.  A  Bridge,    The  same  as  Paix, 

PoNTB  or  Punt;  A  point.  ITie  punter  or 
player. 

QuiNTZB  &  Lb  Va;  Fifteen  and  it  goes.  Is 
when  the  punter  having  won  a  sept,  &c.,  bends 
the  third  corner  of  the  card,  and  ventures  fifteen 
times  his  stake. 

Sbpt  &  LB  Va  ;  Seven,  8fc,    Succeeds  the  gaiu- 
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ing  of  a  paroli,  by  which  the  punter  bein 
to  thrice  his  stake,  risks  the  whole  a§ 
bending  his  card  a  second  time,  tries  to  "vs 
fold. 

SoiXANTE  &  LB  Va  ;  Sixty -three,  ^c. 
the  player  having  obtained  a  trente,  ve 
once  more,  which  is  signified  by  makii 
paroli,  either  on  another  card,  if  he  sh 
parolied  on  one  only  before,  or  by  bre 
side  of  that  one  which  contains  four,  to  { 
luck  in  the  next  deal. 

Tailleur  ;  The  Dealer,   Generally  th 
Trbnte  &  LB  Va  ;  One  and  Thirty, 
quintze,  &c.,  when  the  punter  again  trie: 
and  makes  a  fourth  paroli. 


ODDS  AT  THE  GAME  OF  FARO. 

Thb  chance  of  doublets  vary  accordi 
number  of  similar  cards  remaining  am< 
undealt. 

The  odds  against  the  punter  increase  v 
coup  that  is  dealt. 

When  twenty  cards  remain  in  hand 
punter's  card  but  once  in  it,  the  bankei 
5  per  cent. 

When  the  punter's  pard  is  twice  in  tw 
banker's  gain  is  about  the  34th  part  of  tl 

When  the  punter's  card  is  thrice  m  t^ 
banker's  gain  is  about  4  per  cent. 

When  the  punter's  card  is  four  times  i 
the  banker's  gain  is  nearly  the  18  th  po 
stake. 

When  only  eight  cards  remain,  it  is 

favour  of  the  bank:  when\)\it s\7L«J^^ 

to  1 ;  and  when  no  more  than  fowi,  \X.'\ 


A  TABLE  tOM  FARO, 

Whnig  th«  teveral  advantage  of  the  Banker,  in 
i^tatever  cireametancet  he  mag  happen  to  be, 
are  leen  tuffieiaiU;/  ntar  at  thefirtt  view. 
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USE  OF  THB  FOREGOING  TABLE. 

I.  To  find  the  gain  of  the  banker  when  there 
are  thirty  cards  remaining  in  the  stock,  and  the 
punter's  card  twice  in  it. — In  the  first  column 
seek  for  the  number  answering  to  30,  the  number 
of  cards  remaining  in  the  stock  ;  over  against  it, 
and  under  2,  at  the  head  of  the  table,  you  will  find 
54,  which  shows  that  the  banker's  gain  is  the 
54th  part  of  the  stake. 

II.  To  find  the  gain  of  the  banker  when  but 
ten  cards  are  remaining  in  the  stock,  and  the 
punter's  cards  thrice  in  it. — Against  10,  the  num- 
ber of  cards,  in  the  first  column,  and  under  num- 
ber 3,  you  will  find  12,  which  denotes  that  the 
banker's  gain  is  the  12th  part  of  the  stake. 

III.  To  find  the  banker's  profit  when  the  pun- 
ter's cards  remain  twice  in  twenty-two. — In  the 
first  column  find  22,  the  number  of  cards  over 
against  it  under  figure  2,  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
you  find  38,  which  shows  that  the  gain  is  one 
38th  part  of  the  stake. 

IV.  To  find  the  banker's  gain  when  eight  cards 
remain,  and  the  punter's  card  thrice  among  them. 
— In  the  first  column  seek  for  8,  on  a  line  with 
which  under  the  3  stands  the  figure  9,  denoting 
the  profits  to  be  l-9th,  or  2s.  4d.  in  the  guinea. 

Corollary  1. — From  the  table  it  appears,  that 
the  fewer  cards  there  are  in  the  stock,  the  greater 
is  the  gain  of  the  banker. 

Corollary  2. — The  least  gain  of  the  banker 
under  the  same  circumstance  is,  when  the  pun- 
ter's card  is  but  twice  in  hand,  the  next  greater 
when  three  times,  still  greater  when  but  once, 
and  the  greatest  of  all  when  fowx  t\mes.  The 
pro/it  of  the  banker  is  3  per  cenV.  \xv<a\i^\^^ 
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sums  adventured,  supposing  the  punters  to  stop 

when  only  six  cards  remain,  but  with  hocly  it  is 
ftiU  5  per  cent. 


EO. 


An  EO  table  is  circular  in  form,  but  of  no  exact 
dimensions,  though  in  general  about  four  feet  in 
diameter.  The  extreme  circumference  is  a  kind 
of  counter  or  depdt,  for  the  stakes^  marked  all 
round  with  the  letters  £  and  O  ;  on  which  each 
^venturer  places  money  according  to  his  incli- 
nation. The  interior  part  of  the  table  consists, 
first,  of  a  kind  of  gallery,  or  rolling-place,  for  the 
ball,  which,  with  the  outward  parts,  above  called 
depdt  or  counter,  is  stationary  or  fixed.  The  most 
interior  part  moves  upon  an  axis  or  pivot,  and 
is  turned  about  with  handles,  while  the  ball  is  set 
io  motion  round  the  gallery.  This  part  is  gene- 
rally divided  into  40  niches  or  interstices,  20  of 
which  are  marked  with  the  letter  E,  and  the  other 
twenty  with  the  letter  O.  The  lodging  of  the  ball 
in  any  of  the  niches,  distinguished  by  those  letters, 
determines  the  wager.  The  proprietors  of  the 
tables  have  two  bar  holes,  and  are  obliged  to  take 
all  bets  offered  either  for  E  or  O ;  but  if  the  ball  fall 
into  either  of  the  bar  holes,  they  win  all  the  bets 
upon  the  opposite  letter,  and  do  not  pay  to  that 
ia  which  it  falls ;  an  advantage  equivalent  to  2^  per 
cent,  on  all  the  money  staked. 
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COMMERCE. 

Of  this  game  there  are  two  distinct  methods  of 
playing,  the  new  and  the  old  mode.   The  new  way 
is  played  by  any  number  of  persons,  from  three  to 
twelve,  with  a  complete  pack  of  52  cards,  bearing 
the  same  import  as  at  whist,  only  the  ace  is  reck- 
oned as  eleven.      £very  player    has  a  certain 
quantity  of  counters,  on  which  a  fixed  value  is 
put,  and  each,  at  every  fresh  deal,  puts  down  one 
for  the  stake.    Sometimes  the  game  is  continued* 
or  not  finished,  till  one  of  the  players  has  lost  all 
the  counters  given  at  the  commencement ;  but  in 
order  to  prevent  it  from  being  spun  out  to  an 
unpleasant  length,  or  concluded  too  soon,  it  ia 
often  customary  to  ^x  the  duration  to  a  deter- 
minate number  of  tours,  or  times,  so  that  the 
whole  party  shall  deal  once  each  completely  round. 
After  determining  the  deal,  the  dealer,  styled 
also  the  banker,  shuffles  the  pack,  which  is  to  be 
cut  by  the  left-hand  player;  then  three  cards, 
either  altogether  or  one  by  one,  at  the  dealer's 
pleasure^  are  given  to  each  person,  beginning  on 
the  right  hand,  but  none  are  to  be  turned  up.     If 
the  pack  prove  false,  or  the  deal  wrong,  or  should 
there  be  a  faced  card,  there  must  be  a  fresh  deal. 
There  are  three  degrees  or  ranks  in  this  game.. 
The  first,  which  takes  place  of  all  others,  is  what 
is  called  the  tricon,  or  three  cards  of  the  same 
denomination,  similar  to  pair  royal  at  cribbage  ; 
the  next  in  rank  is  the  sequence,  or  three  follow- 
ing cards  of  the  same  suit,  like  tierce  at  piquet : 
and  the  last,  the  point,  being  tlie  ^^^test  number 
of  pips  on  two  or  three  cards  oi  a  a\x\\.*\xv  axL-^  ^ts» 
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hand.    As  to  all  these  parts,  the  higher  disannuls 
the  lower. 

After  the  cards  have  been  dealt  round,  the  banker 
ioqaires.  Who.  will  trade  ?  which  the  players,  be- 
ginning with  the  eldest  hands,  usually  and  sepa- 
rately answer  by  saying  for  ready  money,  or  / 
larter.    Trading  for  money  is  giving  a  card  and 
a  counter  to  the  banker,  who  places  the  card 
under  the  stock  or  remainder  of  the  pack,  styled 
the  bank,  and  returns  in  lieu  thereof  another  card 
from  the  top.     The  counter  is  profit  to  the  banker, 
who  consequently  trades  with  the  stock  free  from 
eipense.     Barter  is  exchanging  a  card  without 
pay  with  the  next  right-hand  player,  which  must 
not  be  refused,  and  thus  they  go  on  changing 
ahemately,  till  one  of  them  obtains  the  object 
aimed  at,  and  thereby  stops  the  commerce ;  then 
all  show  their  hands,  and  the  highest  tricon, 
seqaence,  or  point,  wins  the  pool.    The  player 
who  first  gains  the  wished  for  tricon,  &c.,  should 
show  the  same  immediately,  without  waiting  till 
the  others  begin  a  fresh  round ;  and  if  any  one 
should  choose  to  stand  on  the  hand  dealt,  and  show 
it  without  trading,  none  of  the  junior  players  can 
trade  that  deal,  and  if  the  eldest  hand  stand,  then 
of  course  no  person  can  trade.    The  banker  al- 
ways ranks  as  eldest  hand,  and  in  case  of  neither 
tricon  or  sequence,  the  game  is  decided  by  the 
point    Whenever  the  banker  does  not  gain  the 
pool,  he  is  to  pay  a  counter  to  the  player  who 
obtains  it,   and  if  the  banker  possess  tricon,  a 
leqaence,  or  point,  and  do  not  win  the  pool,  be- 
cause another  player  has  a  better  hand  in  these 
respects,  he  is  to  give  a  counter  to  every  player. 
QovjiBBCB  the  old  way  is  played  by  seNfe\^\ 
/arsons  together,  every  one  depositing  a  c%iV.^\ii 
'am  in  the  pool  and  receiying  three  fts^  ox  coxxtv- 
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ten  a  pieccj  on  wUch  ■  Tilne  !■  bad  i  w  mppoM 
siipenccB  ue  pcMled,  the  connten  dien  may  ba 
rated  ti  Id.  or  \id,  each,  so  h  to  Imts  a  nm  foe 
theplajerwhogaiMtheflnalaweep.  Afterdetn- 
mining  the  deal,  Qute  caidi,  by  one  it  a  tfaMk 
beginniDg  on  the  Irit  hand,  are  ginn  to  **WT 

C'    er,  and  a«  many  tamed  tip  on  du  banfc 
game  i*  gained,  a*  at  die  odwr,  bf 
toynl,  wqneocea,  or  points,  and  ehoold  Om 
earda  tamed  up  be  Nch  at  the  dealer  mnv*  . 
of,  he  may,  preiion*  to  looking  at  die  hand  teK  ', 
to  himself,  take  them  up  in  Iwn  at  hia  own;  M 
then  he  maat  abide  by  the  aame,  and  cannot  afii^ 
-wards  exchange  any  during  that  deal.    AH  At  , 
pkyere,  beginning  with  the  eldest  han^  '~ 

rotation  change  any  card  or  cards  in  t 
1  for  euch  as  lie  tamed  up  on  t 


all  have  refused  to  change,  or  are  satisfied]  M  , 
DO  person  once  standing  can  change  again  dorisc 
the  deal.  Finally,  the  hands  ate  all  uiown,  aw 
the  possessor  of  the  highest  pair-royal.  See.,  <r ' 
the  eldest  hand,  if  there  should  be  more  than  oH  ' 
of  the  same  value,  takes  the  sum  af^reed  npon  oat 
of  the  pool,  and  the  person  having  the  want 
hand,  resigns  a  fish  or  counter,  which  is  calM 
going  tip.  The  player,  whose  three  are  first  gOH 
in  this  manner,  has  the  liberty  of  pnrchaaing  OM 
more,  called  buying  a  horte,  for  a  sum  a^aai 
which  is  nsoolly  ooe-third  of  the  original  stak^  - 
to  be  put  into  the  pool.  The  game  thus  goes  Oh 
the  lowest  hand  resigning  a  fish,  till  all  have  le- 
signed  except  one,  who,  continuing  the  longest  OD 
thp  luiiinl.  thfrphv  ffalnn  thi>  nnni  nr  final  BBivn. 
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CONNEXIONS. 

This  game  may  be  played  by  either  three  or 
font  persons ;  if  the  former  number,  ten  cards 
are  to  be  given  to  each ;  but  if  the  latter,  then 
only  eight  a  piece,  which  are  dealt  and  bear  the 
same  import  as  at  Whist,  except  that  diamonds 
are  always  trumps  here. 

The  connexions  are  formed  as  follows : 

Ist.  By  the  two  black  aces. 

2d.  The  ace  of  spades  and  king  of  hearts. 

3d.  The  ace  of  clubs  and  king  of  hearts. 

For  the  first  connexion  2s,  are  drawn  from  the 
pool ;  for  the  second  Is,,  and  for  the  third,  and 
by  the  winner  of  the  majority  in  tricks,  6d,  each. 

These  sums  are  supposing  guineas  staked,  but 
when  only  silver  is  pooled,  then  pence  are  drawn. 

A  trump  played  in  any  round  where  there  is 
a  connexion  wins  the  trick,  otherwise  it  is  gained 
bj  the  player  of  the  first  card  of  connexion,  and 
after  a  connexion  any  following  player  may  trump 
without  incurring  a  revoke,  and  also  whatever 
nit  may  be  led,  the  person  holding  a  card  of 
connexion  is  at  liberty  to  play  it ;  but  the  others 
nnst,  if  possible,  follow  suit,  unless  one  of  them 
can  answer  the  connexion,  which  should  be  done 
in  preference. 

No  money  can  be  drawn  till  the  hands  are 
finished,  when  the  possessors  of  the  connexions 
ve  to  take  according  to  precedence,  those  who 
luive  the  majority  of  tricks  taking  last. 
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LANSQUENET. 

This  game  may  be  played  by  almost  any  nam- 
ber  of  people^  alUiough  only  one  pack  of  cards  is 
used  at  a  time,  during  each  deal.  The  dealer,  who 
has  rather  an  advantage,  begins  by  shuffling  the 
cards,  and  having  them  cat  by  any  other  person 
of  the  party ;  after  which  he  deals  out  two  cards 
on  his  left  hand,  turning  them  up ;  then  one  for 
himself  and  a  fourth,  which  he  places  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  table  for  the  company,  called  the  refouis- 
sance  card.  Upon  this  card  any,  or  all  of  the 
company,  except  the  dealer,  may  put  their  money^ 
either  a  limited  or  unlimited  sum,  as  may  be  agreed 
on,  which  the  dealer  is  obliged  to  answer^  by 
staking  a  sum  equal  to  the  whole  that  is  put  upon 
it  by  different  persons.  He  continues  dealing,  and 
turning  the  cards  upwards,  one  by  one,  till  two  of 
a  sort  appear ;  for  instance  two  aces,  two  deuces, 
&c.,  which,  in  order  to  separate,  and  that  no  per- 
son may  mistake  for  single  cards,  he  places  on 
each  side  of  his  own  card ;  and  as  often  as  two, 
three,  or  the  fourth  card,  of  a  sort  come  up,  he 
always  places  them  in  the  same  manner,  on  each 
side  of  his  own.  Any  single  card  the  company 
has  a  right  to  take  and  put  money  upon,  unless 
the  dealer's  own  card  happens  to  be  double,  which 
often  occurs  by  this  card  being  the  same  as  one 
of  the  two  cards  which  he  first  of  all  dealt  out  on 
his  left  hand.  Thus  he  continues  dealing  till  he 
brings  either  their  cards  or  his  own.  As  long  as 
his  own  card  remains  undrawn  he  wins;  and 
whichever  comes  up  first  loses,  li  \i'fe  ^t%:«  ot 
deal  oat  the  two  cards  on  "hVa  \eiX., -wYixOa.  ^s^ 
called  the  hand-caxds,  before  \i\a  ovJXi,\vfe  *\%  «^- 
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titled  to  deal  again ;  the  advantage  of  which  is 
merely  his  being  exempted  from  losing  when  he 
draws  a  similar  card  to  his  own  immediately  after 
he  has  turned  up  one  for  himself. 

This  game  is  often  played  more  simply  without 
the  r^uissance  card,  giving  every  person  round 
the  table  a  card  to  put  money  upon.  Sometimes 
it  is  played  by  dealing  only  two  cards,  one  for  the 
dealer,  and  another  for  the  company. 


THE  GAME  OF  LOO. 

Loo  or  Lue,  subdivided  into  limited  and  un- 
timited  Loo,  a  game,  the  complete  knowledge  of 
which  can  be  easily  acquired,  is  played  with  five 
or  three  cards,  though  most  commonly  with  five, 
dealt  from  a  whole  pack,  either  first  three  and 
then  two,  or  by  one  at  a  time.  Several  persons 
may  play  together,  but  the  greatest  number  can 
be  admitted  when  with  three  cards  only. 

After  five  cards  have  been  given  to  each  player, 
another  is  turned  up  for  trump ;  the  knave  of 
dubs  generally,  or  sometimes  "the  knave  of  the 
tramp  suit,  as  agreed  upon,  is  the  highest  card, 
and  styled  Pam ;  the  ace  of  trumps  is  next  in 
valae,  and  the  rest  in  succession,  as  at  whist. 
£ach  player  has  the  liberty  of  changing  for 
odlere  from  the  pack  all  or  any  of  the  five  cards 
dealt,  or  of  throwing  up  the  hand  in  order  to  es- 
cape hAg  looed.  Those  who  play  their  cards 
ciUier  with  or  without  changing,  and  do  not  gain 
t  trick,  are  looed  ;  as  likewise  is  the  case  with  all 
wIm)  have  stood  the  game^  if  a  flush  occur,  which. 
«%jw  eacJj,  except  a  player  holding  Pam,  ox  vjlXi 
^mor  Bnab,  to  deposit  a  stake,  to  be  d\V\d^^ 

fl 
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among  the  winners  at  the  ensuing  deal,  according 
to  the  tricks  which  may  then  be  made.  For  in- 
stance, if  every  one  at  dealing  should  stake  half- 
a- crown,  the  tricks  are  entitled  to  sixpence  apiece* 
and  whoever  is  looed  must  put  down  half-a^ 
crown,  exclusive  of  the  deal :  sometimes  it  is 
settled  that  each  person  looed  shall  pay  a  sum 
equal  to  what  happens  to  be  on  the  table  at  the 
time.  Five  cards  of  a  suit,  or  four  with  Pam* 
compose  a  flush,  which  sweeps  the  board,  and 
yields  only  to  a  superior  flush,  or  an  equal  one  in 
the  elder  hand.  When  the  ace  of  trumps  is  led, 
it  is  usual  to  say  "  Pam  be  civil,"  the  holder  of 
Para  is  then  expected  to  let  the  ace  pass. 

When  Loo  is  played  with  three  cards,  they  are 
dealt  by  one  at  a  time,  Pam  is  omitted,  and  the 
cards  are  not  exchanged,  nor  permitted  to  be 
thrown  up. 

In  different  companies  these  games  are  fre- 
quently played  with  a  few  trifling  variations  from 
the  manner  here  stated. 


THE  GAME  OF  LOTO. 

For  this  game,  which  may  be  played  by  an 
unlimited  number  of  persons,  boxes  containing 
100  counters  are  required ;  14  flshes,  every  one 
reckoned  as  ten  counters  ;  12  contracts,  valued  at 
ten  fish  a  piece ;  a  pack  of  24  very  large  cards, 
with  fifteen  different  numbers  marked  on  each, 
and  in  a  bag  90  knobs  or  balls,  numbered  from 
one  to  ninety  ;  besides  a  board  with  ten  cavities 
cut  therein,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  the  knobs 
as  drawn.  These  are  sold  at  tVie  T\xTv\iT\d^<t  'wwe 
or  turners'  shops ;  fresh  covers  fox  Wie  tw^^  xsiw? 
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be  parchased>  ready  printed^  and  any  book-binder 
can  easily  make  a  new,  or  repair  the  old  pack. 

RULES. 

1.  Every  player  should  draw  two  cards,  and 
deposit  a  stake  previously  agreed  upon;  and  if 
the  party  be  not  too  numerous,  four  or  six  cards 
may  be  drawn,  laying  down  a  double  or  treble 
stake  accordingly;  when  the  players  are  more 
than  twelve,  some  are  only  to  have  one  card,  pay- 
ing half  a  stake ;  and  likewise  should  the  players 
Qot  take  all  the  cards  among  them,  the  remainder 
of  the  pack  is  to  be  laid  aside  till  some  other 
persons  join  the  set.  From  the  cards  not  taken, 
players  may  exchange  one  or  more  of  those 
drawn,  or  they  may  change  with  one  another; 
similar  exchanges,  if  the  company  consent,  may 
also  be  made  previous  to  each  drawing,  and  like- 
wise, prior  to  replenishing  the  pool,  cards  may 
be  thrown  up,  or  additional  ones  drawn  from 
those  put  by ;  stakes  being  paid  proportionably. 

2.  The  stakes  are  to  be  put  together  in  a  pool, 
placed  on  the  middle  of  the  table,  and  also  on  the 
table  a  quantity  of  counters  sufficient  for  the 
number  of  cards  taken ;  upon  the  counters  a 
value  is  to  be  fixed  adequate  to  the  stakes  first 
deposited,  from  the  whole  of  which  a  sum  must 
be  reserved  enough  to  pay,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  game,  all  the  counters  laid  upon  the  table. 

3.  After  counting  the  90  knobs,  so  as  to  be 
certain  they  arc  right,  the  eldest  hand  shall  then 
first  shake  them  well  together  in  the  bag,  and 
afterwards  draw  out  ten  successively,  not  only 
faring  the  number  of  each  as  drawn,  but  also 
placing  the  same  conspicuously  on  the  board. 

4.  As  soon  as  the  number  is  declared,  each 
player  having  the  samie  on  one  or  more  card^,  '\« 
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to  take  ap  coDDtera  Bufflcieat  to  lay  one  upon  tl 
number  every  time  it  occurs,  and  so  on  tJU  1 
ten  knobs  are  down. 

5.  When  only  part  of  the  pack  ia  taken,  and 
number  drown  happens  not  to  be  upon  • 
pisyer's  card,  then  the  players  may  put  award 
knob,  till  aome  person  takes  the  card  on  which 
is  printed. 

6.  When  ten  knobs  aie  drawn  out,  ererypla] 
examining  the  cards  separately,  and  having  oi 
one  counter  upon  any  horizontal  line,  win*  i 
that  no  more  than  the  counter,  which  is  styl 
gaining  by  ebilracl ;  where  two  counters  are 
the  same  horizontal  line  or  a  separate  card,  I 
player  gains  an  ambo,  and  becomes  entitled  to  f 
countera,  besides  the  two ;  when  three  are  np 
the  same  line,  the  player  obtains  a  leme,  and 
to  receive  25  additional  counters ;  if  four  shoi 
be  on  the  same  line,  that  is  called  a  quattme,  a 
wins  100  counters  additional ;  when  five  act 
on  the  same  line,  it  makes  a  quinteme,  and  gai 
2uO  additional  counters,  and  the  player  is  t 
titled  to  payment  out  of  the  pool,  for  all  I 
above  acquisitions,  previous  to  another  drawin 
Instead  of  giving  counters,  payment  for  the  sai 
may  at  once  be  made  from  the  stock  in  the  pool 

7.  The  knobs  are  then  to  be  returned,  and  t 
bog  given  to  the  next  player  in  rotation,  who 
to  shake  the  same,  and  draw,  &c.,  as  hefc 
stated. 

8.  Whenever  the  pool  is  eihausted,  the  playe 
must  contribute  again  according  to  the  number 
cards  taken ;  and  when  it  is  resolved  to  finish  tl 
game,  they  agree  among  themselves  to  have  on 
a  fijcd  number  of  drawings  more. 

9.  At  the  last  drawing  each  player  proceeds  i 
liaa    been    directed,    but   the  drawing   conclud' 
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when  no  more  counters  are  left  on  the  table,  and 
the  players  are  then  beginning  with  the  eldest 
hand  to  be  paid  out  of  the  pool  as  far  as  the 
money  will  go  ;  and  when  that  is  expended,  the 
others  remain  unpaid,  which  is  styled  a  bank- 
mptcy ;  next  the  players  are  to  reunite  the  coun- 
ters with  those  that  were  on  their  cards,  and 
feceive  payment  for  them  out  of  the  fund  reserved 
&tthe  commencement  of  the  game. 

10.  There  are  also  cards  of  a  new  combination, 
which  may  be  played  by  6=12=18=or  24,  ob- 
Krving  that  when  six  cards  only  are  taken,  only 
one  counter  is  given ;  if  12,  two ;  if  18,  three ; 
and  when  24t,  four  counters ;  and  also  when  but 
six  cards  are  taken,  they  must  be  either  from  1 
to  6—7  to  12—13  to  18— or  19  to  24  ;  if  12  cards, 
from  1  to  12— or  13  to  24  ;  for  18  cards,  from  1 
to  18  ;  and  when  24,  the  whole  number. 

11.  The  counters  may  refer  for  the  payment  to 
the  amount  of  the  stakes  deposited  in  the  stock. 

For  24  cards 144  times  10. 

18 108  10. 

12 72  10. 

6..,., 36  10. 

There  are  other  methods  of  playing  at  Loto,  but 
^c  above  is  the  way  most  approved. 


If  2 
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THE  GAME  OF  LOTTERY. 

Lottery  may  be  played  by  a  large  company 
with  two  complete  packs  of  cards,  one  for  the 
prizes,  the  other  for  the  tickets,  and  dealt  by  any 
two  of  the  party  that  may  choose,  for  the  deal  is 
neither  advantageous  nor  otherwise.  Each  player 
pools  a  fixed  sum,  or  takes  a  certain  number  of 
counters,  on  which  a  settled  value  is  put,  and 
which  are  placed  in  a  box  or  pool  as  a  fund  for 
the  lottery ;  then,  after  the  cards  have  been  shuf- 
fled, and  are  cut  by  the  left-hand  neighbour,  one 
dealer  gives  to  every  player  a  card,  faced  down- 
wards, for  the  lots  or  prizes,  on  which  are  to  be 
placed  different  numbers  of  counters  from  the 
pool,  at  the  option  of  the  person  to  whom  such 
card  has  been  given ;  afterwards  the  second 
dealer  distributes  from  the  other  pack  a  card  to 
each  player,  for  the  tickets ;  next  the  lots  are 
turned  by  one  of  the  managers,  and  whosoever 
possesses  a  corresponding  card  receives  the  stake 
placed  thereon,  and  those  remaining  undrawn 
are  added  to  the  fund  in  the  pogl.  The  dealers 
then  collect  the  cards  and  proceed  as  before,  till 
the  fund  is  exhausted,  when  the  party  pool  again,, 
and  those  who  have  gained  more  counters  than 
they  want,  receive  the  difference  in  money. 

Another  method  is,  to  take  at  random  three 
cards  out  of  one  of  the  packs,  and  place  them  face 
downwards,  on  a  board  or  in  a  bowl  on  the  table 
for  the  prizes ;  then  every  player  purchases  from 
the  other  pack  any  number  of  cards  for  tickets  as 
may  be  most  agreeable,  paying  a  fixed  sum  or 
certain  quantity  of  counters  for  eacVv,  ^\i\OQ.  wwsvs 
or  coiwters  are  put  in  different  pio^otWoxia  ^\i 
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the  three  prizes  to  be  gained  by  those  who  happen 
to  have  purchased  corresponding  cards>  and  such 
as  happen  not  to  be  drav^n  are  continued  till  the 
next  deal. 

This  game  may  be  played  vvrith  a  single  pack, 
^y  separating  the  same  mto  two  divisions,  each 
containing  a  red  and  black  suit. 


THE  GAME  OF  MATRIMONY. 


Matrimony  may  be  played  by  any  number  of 
persons  from  five  to  fourteen.  This  game  is  com- 
posed of  five  chances,  usually  marked  on  a  board 
or  sheet  of  paper,  as  follows : — 

Best 
The  ace  of  Diamonds  turned  up. 


INTRIGUE, 

• 

a 

^ 

g-i 

OR    O 

12 

03    0 

.StJ 

OR 

P'  o. 

Matr 
Bang  an 

eracy 
Knave. 

QUEEN  AND  KNAVE. 

Pairs 

The  Highest. 

so  QUINZE. 

N.B.  The  ace  of  dlamocdB  turned  up  take 
nhole  pool,  but  when  in  hand  raoks  only  as 
other  ace,  and  if  not  tnioed  up,  nor  bbj  ai 
hand,  then  the  king,  or  next  Boperior  cu^ 
the  dumco  ^ied  b««t. 

The  game  ia  geoerally  phtyed  with  con 
and  the  dealer  stake*  what  ike  pleaaci  on  tmt 
any  chance,  the  other  playera  depoaiting  ead 
same  qaantity,  except  one;  that  ia,  wha 
dealer  stakes  twelve,  the  rest  of  the  compan; 
down  eleven  each.  After  this,  two  eacdi 
dealt  round  to  evtry  one,  beginnbg  oa  tha 
then  to  each  one  other  card  tamed  up,  an 
who  BO  happens  to  get  the  ace  of  diamoiida  n 
all ;  should  it  not  be  turned  up,  then  cadt  pi 
shows  his  hand,  and  sfaonld  any  peraoik  hua 
trimony,  intrigue,  Sec,  h«  takes  the  conntaf 
that  point :  when  two  or  mora  happen  to  hi 
similar  combination,  the  eldest  hand  has  tha 
ference.  and  should  any  chance  not  he  gaine 
stands  over  to  the  neit  deal. 


THE  GAME  OF  QUINZE. 

This  is  a  French  game,  usually  played  hy 
persons  only,  admired  for  its  simplicin  and 
ness,  depending  entirely  upon  chance,  being 
decided,  and  not  requiring  the  attention  of  ; 
other  games  on  the  cards,  and  therefore  calcu 
for  those  who  loie  to  sport  upon  an  equal  ha; 

It  is  called  quioze  from  fifteen  being  the  g 
made  in  the  following  manner : — First,  the  i 
mast  be  shuffled  by  the  plsyers,  and  when 
have  cut  for  deal,  which  belongs  to  him  who 
the  lowest,  they  may  b*  shuffled  again,  the  d 
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having  the  privilege  to  shuffle  last :  this  being 
done,  the  adversary  cuts,  after  which  the  dealer 
gives  one  card  to  his  adversary,  and  one  to  him- 
self; if  the  adversary  do  not  like  his  card,  he  has 
a  right  to  have  as  many  more  given  to  him,  one 
after  the  other,  the  pips  of  which  will  make  15, 
or  come  nearest  to  it,  which  are  usually  given 
from  the  top  of  the  pack ;  for  example,  if  he 
should  have  a  deuce,  and  draw  a  five,  which 
make  *[,  he  should  go  on,  in  hopes  of  coming 
nearer  to  15  ;  if  he  then  draw  an  eight,  which 
makes  just  15,  and  be  elder  hand,  he  is  sure  of 
winning  the  game  :  but  should  he  over-draw  and 
make  above  15,  he  loses,  unless  the  dealer  does 
the  same,  in  which  case  it  is  a  drawn  game,  and 
they  double  the  stakes  ;  and  thus  go  on  till  one 
of  them  has  won  the  game  by  standing,  and 
heing  15,  or  the  nearest  to  it,  below  that  num- 
ber, &c.  At  the  end  of  each  game  the  cards  are 
put  up  and  shuffled,  and  the  players  cut  anew  for 
the  deal,  the  elder  hand  constantly  having  the 
advantage. 


THE  GAME  OF  SPECULATION. 

This  is  a  noisy  round  game,  that  several  may 
play,  using  a  complete  pack  of  cards,  bearing  the 
same  import  as  at  whist,  with  fish  or  counters,  on 
which  such  a  value  is  fixed  as  the  company  may 
agree  upon.  The  highest  trump,  in  each  deal, 
wins  the  pool ;  and  whenever  it  happens  that  no 
tnimp  is  dealt,  the  company  pool  again,  and  the 
event  is  decided  by  the  succeeding  round.  After 
determining  the  deal,  &c.,  he  who  is  to  deal  pools 
six  fish,  and  every  other  player  four ;  next  three 
cards  are  given  to  each  player  by  one  at  a  tm^. 
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and  anotber  turned  np  for  tnimp>  which  hdlong 
to  the  dealer,  who  has  the  priyi^ge  of  telUng  it  t 
the  highest  bidder,  unless  it  be  an  ace,  whie 
gives  him  the  pool  at  once.  Ihe  cards  are  not  ti 
be  looked  at,  except  in  this  manner : — the  ddefl 
hands  shows  the  uppermost  of  his  three  cmrdi 
which,  if  a  superior  trump  to  the  dealer's,  th 
company  may  speculate  on  by  biddin^^  for  it  ■ 
before.  When  thu  is  settled,  he  who  sits  next  t 
the  purchaser  is  considered  as  eldest  hand,  an 
shows  the  uppermost  of  his  cards ;  but  if  the  fin 
card  shown  should  not  prove  a  superior  tmmi 
then  the  next  in  order  to  the  first  player  show 
the  uppermost  of  his  cards,  and  so  the  showia 
goes  on,  the  company  speculating  as  they  pleasi 
till  all  the  cards  are  discovered,  when  the  poisei 
sor  of  the  highest  trump  wins  the  pool. 

N.B.  The  holder  or  the  trump,  whether  h 
purchase  or  otherwise,  is  exempted  from  showiBj 
his  cards  in  rotation,  keeping  them  concealed  ti] 
all  the  rest  have  been  turned  up. 

To  play  this  game  well,  little  more  is  requisit 
than  recollecting  what  superior  cards  of  the  trum| 
suit  appeared  in  the  preceding  deals,  and  calca 
latiog  thereby  the  probability  of  the  trump  ofierst 
for  sale,  proving  the  highest  in  the  deal  then  JOi 
determined. 
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S  GAME  OF  VINGT-UN. 

UN,  or  twenty-one,  very  much  resem- 
ze  ;  but  may  be  played  by  two  or  more 
and  as  the  deal  is  advantageous,  and 
tinues  long  with  the  same  person,  it  is 
letennine  it  at  the  commencement  by  the 
urned  up. 

rds  must  all  be  dealt  out  in  succession, 
latural  vingt-un  occurs,  and  in  the  mean 
pone,  or  youngest  hand,  should  collect 
it  have  been  played,  and  shuffle  them 
the  dealer  against  the  period  when  he 
i  distributed  the  whole  pack.  The  dealer 
3  give  two  cards,  by  one  at  a  time  to 
er,  including  himself,  then  to  ask  every 
D  rotation,  beginning  with  the  eldest 
the  left,  whether  he  stands  or  chooses 
card,  which,  if  required,  must  be  given 
:he  top  of  the  pack,  and  afterwards  ano- 
more,  if  desired,  till  the  points  of  the 
.1  card  or  cards,  added  to  those  dealt,  ex- 
aake  21  exactly,  or  such  a  number  less 
as  may  be  judged  proper  to  stand  upon  ; 
I  the  points  exceed  21,  then  the  cards  of 
ividual  player  are  to  be  thrown  up  di- 
id  the  stake  to  be  paid  to  the  dealer,  who 
turn  entitled  to  draw  additional  cards, 
taking  a  vingt-un  is  to  receive  double 
)m  all  who  stand  the  game,  such  other 
xcepted  who  may  likewise  have  21,  be- 
lom  it  is  thereby  a  drawn  game :  when 
3n  has  a  vingt-un,  and  the  dealer  not,  Yi« 
it  wins  double  stakes  of  the  dealer  ;  Vu 
fa,  except  a  Dutural  vingt-un  happeti«» 
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the  dealer  pays  single  stakes  to  all  whose  ni 
bers  onder  21  are  hi^er  than  his  own,  and 
ceires  from  those  who  have  lower  numbers ; 
nothing  is  paid  or  received  by  soch  players 
have  similar  nombers  to  the  dealer;  and  w 
the  dealer  draws  more  than  21,  he  is  to  pay  tc 
who  have  not  thrown  up. 

Twenty-one,  made  by  an  ace  and  a  teOj 
court  caiti,  whenever  dealt  in  the  first  instance 
styled  a  Naimral  VimgUwt,  shonld  be  declared 
mediately,  and  entitles  the  possessor  to  the  d 
besides  doable  stakes  fit>m  all  the  players,  un 
there  shall  be  more  than  one  natural  vingt-un 
which  case  the  younger  hand  or  hands  so  ha^ 
the  same  are  excused  from  paying  to  the  eld 
who  takes  the  deal,  of  course. 

N3.  An  ace  may  be  reckoned  either  as  11 
1 ;  every  court-card  is  counted  as  10,  and 
rest  of  the  pack  according  to  their  pips. 

The  odds  of  this  game  depend  merely  upon 
average  quantity  of  cards  likely  to  come  ui 
or  exceed  21:  for  example,  if  those  in  hand  n 
14  exactly,  it  is  7  to  6  that  the  card  next  dn 
will  not  make  the  number  of  points  above  21, 
if  the  points  be  15,  it  is  7  to  6  against  that  ha 
yet  it  would  not,  dierefore,  always  be  pniden' 
stand  at  1 5,  for  as  the  ace  may  be  calculated  1; 
ways,  it  is  rather  above  an  even  bet  that  the 
versary's  two  first  cards  amount  to  more  than 
A  natural  vingt-un  may  be  expected  once  in  sc 
deals  when  two,  and  twice  in  seven  when  1 
people  play,  and  so  on  according  to  the  nun 
of  players. 


PART   II. 

MIXED  GAMES  OF  CHANCE 
AND  SKILL. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Whbn  chance  reigns  absolutely  in  a  game,  we 
can,  as  it  has  been  shewn  in  the  first  part  of  this 
work,  always  determine  the  advantage  or  disad- 
vaotage  of  the  players. 

Bat  it  is  not  the  same  with  those  games  in 
which  the  skill  of  the  player  has  a  share  in  pro- 
docing  the  result.  Thus,  the  light  which  has 
guided  us  in  our  investigation  of  games  of  pure 
chance,  fails  us  here  in  the  solution  of  those  ques- 
tions,  the  result  of  which  do  not  entirely  depend 
Qpon  chance. 

The  first  rule  of  analysis  is,  that  we  cannot  dis- 
cover what  is  unknown,  but  by  means  of  what  is 
kno^n ;  but  in  most  of  the  questions  which  are 
proposed  upon  mixed  games,  what  is  known  is  not 
sufficient  to  discover  what  is  to  be  found,  and  the 
reason  b obvious: — 1st.  From  our  uncertainty  of 
the  measures  to  be  taken  by  those,  whose  actions 
must  necessarily  exercise  an  influence  over  our 
tindertakings.  The  impulse  given  to  a  ball  decides 
both  its  direction  and  its  velocity,  for  the  laws  o^ 
iapaise  are  £xed  and  invariable  ;  but  the  reasoTv, 
^e  different  motives  which  influence  the  couOiwcV. 

I 
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of  men,  baffle  all  calculation  ;  for  oftentimes  the^ 
are  ignorant  of  their  real  interests,  and  even  whei 
they  know  them,  are  as  frequently  determined  b] 
caprice  as  by  reason.  The  second  cause  of  ou: 
ignorance  of  things  which  depend  upon  the  future 
arises  from  the  limited  power  of  the  human  in 
tellect. 

Thus,  to  determine  the  value  of  the  throw  at  back 
gammon  between  two  equal  players — the  valu< 
of  the  hand  at  piquet — which  piece  is  the  mos 
advantageous  at  chess,  the  bishop  or  the  knight— 
and  in  what  ratio  one  is  better  than  the  others,  ar( 
problems,  the  solution  of  which  baffles  all  humai 
analysis.  All  that  a  player  has  to  do,  therefore,  i 
to  content  himself  with  seeking  probability,  an( 
to  ei^deavour  to  approach  truth  as  nearly  a 
possible. 

These  reflections  will  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  m^ 
readers  that  there  are  problems  which  it  is  impos 
sible  to  solve,  while  the  few  I  have  given  in  th< 
following  pages  will  make  them  acquainted  wit! 
the  nature  of  those,  the  solution  of  which  may  b 
attempted  with  hopes  of  success. 
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Odds  against  and  for  the  dealer't  hand  of  trumps, 
158753389899    to  ],thathedon'thold  13  trumps. 


8493367 

to  1 

3215258 

to  1 

77065 

to  1 

3710 

to  1 

317 

to  1 

44 

to  1 

8 

to  1 

12^ 

11 

10 

9 

8 

7 
6 

more. 

2f  to  1,  or  17  to  7 5 

7     to  5thatthedealerholds  4 

5|-  to  I,  or  28  to  5 3 

39i  to  1  2J 


Odds  for  and  against  any  particular  non-dealer*8 
hand  of  trumps. 

12211799222    to  l,tliathedoesuothold  12  trumps. 


53326633     to  1 

..in 
..10 

778068     to  1 

25457     to  1 

1567     to  1 

..   8 

163     to  1 
265-  to  1 

•  •    ••••••••••••    •••••4 

...  7 

t ..   6 

""^^          or  more. 

6i  to  1 
7     to  4, 
13     to  7 
U  to  1, 

5 

or  near  9  to  5... 
that  he  holds... 
or  ZS  to  5 , 

...    4 

•  ••     o 

^T    to  1  . 

•  t  •  • 

Odds  agahut  tht  dader  koUiag  a  txrtt 

51    to  1,  that  lie  doM  not  hold  Kwctly 

13     ts  1   ..« „ „.„ 

Hto  I  „....„ _ „ 

H  to  1,  or  12  to  5 - 

H  to  1,  or  11  to  4 „..»».. 

391-  to  1,  agaiiut  holding  only  the  tnu 
up. 

Odd>  agmul  «y  auigned  mon-diakr  h 

183    to  I,  that  ha  does  hot  hold  exactly 

33    to  1  .„ 

H  to  1,  or  44  to  S „ 

H  to  1  »..-„ - 

12    to  B  „ » 

3f  to  l,OT23to7 „ 

»f  to  1,  better  than  9  to  1 

57    to  1,  that  he  u  not  without  a  a  tro: 

It  is  27  to    2  that  the  dealers  have  not 

hononn. 

23  to    1  nearly,  that  the  eldest  hu 

not  the  fonr  honours. 

8  to    I  nearly,  that  neither  one  si 

other  hare  the  four  hoi 

13  to    7  nearly,  that  the  two  deate 

Kckon  honours. 
20  to    7  nearly,  that  the  two  eldi 
do  not  reckon  booonrs 
and  a$  to  10  that  the  honoors  are  nol 
divided. 
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Tliere  isbot  1  chance  in  8192  of  getting  7  by  tricks 

13  8192  6  

78  8192  5  

286  8192  4  

715  8192  3  

1287  8192  2  

1716  8192  1  

Hie  probability  of  getting  one    or  more 

by  tricks  is -Hr^ 

Three  or  more M^ 

Foarormore /iVg 

Five  or  more tHt 

Six  or  more t-{4t 

Seven -hiVt 

From  which  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  discover,  that 
when  the  points  of  the  game  are  8  to  9,  that  with- 
oat  considering  whether  the  parties  scoring  8  are 
dealers  or  not,  the  odds  in  their  favour  one  time 
with  another,  are  nearly  seven  tofive. 


J  2 
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THE  GAME  OF  WHIST. 


Thi8  game,  which  requires  great  care  and  at- 
tentioD,  is  played  by  four  persons,  who  cut  for 
partners ;  those  who  cut  the  two  highest  cards  are 
partners  against  the  two  lowest,  and  the  person 
who  cuts  the  lowest  card  is  entitled  to  the  deal. 
In  cutting,  the  ace  is  accounted  the  lowest. 

Though  it  is  customary  for  only  the  elder  hand, 
and  afterwards  the  dealer,  to  shuffle  the  cards,  yet 
each  player  has  a  right  so  to  do  before  the  deal, 
but  the  elder  hand  ought  to  shuffle  last,  except  the 
dealer. 

The  pack  is  afterwards  cut  by  the  right-hand 
adversary,  and  the  dealer  is  to  distribute  the 
cards,  alternately,  one  at  a  time,  to  each  of  the 
players,  beginning  with  the  left-hand  adversary, 
till  the  last  card,  which  must  be  turned  up,  being 
the  trump,  and  left  on  the  table  till  the  first  trick 
is  played. 

No  one,  before  his  partner  plays,  should  inti- 
mate, that  he  has  or  has  not  won  the  trick  ;  even 
the  attempt  to  take  up  a  trick,  though  won  before 
the  last  partner  has  played,  \a  deem^^  n^v^  \m- 
proper.     No  intimations  of  atv^  V\i\d  dux vti^E,  >iJa» 
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play  of  the  cards  between  partners  are  to  be  ad- 
mitted. The  mistake  of  one  party  is  the  game  of 
the  adversary.  However,  there  is  one  exception 
to  this  rule,  in  case  of  a  revoke  :  if  a  person  happen 
not  to  follow  suit,  or  to  a  trump  a  suit,  the  partner 
is  permitted  to  inquire,  whether  he  is  sure  he  has 
none  of  that  suit  in  his  hand.  This  indulgence 
most  have  arisen  from  the  severe  penalties  an- 
nexed to  revoking,  which  affect  the  parties  equally. 
The  person  on  the  dealer's  left  hand  is  called 
the  elder  hand,  and  plays  first ;  and  whoever  wins 
the  trick  becomes  the  elder  hand,  and  plays  again  : 
and  80  on  till  all  the  cards  are  played  out.  The  tricks 
belonging  to  each  party  should  be  turned  and  col- 
lected by  the  respective  partners  of  whoever  wins 
the  first  trick  in  that  hand.  Each  trick  above  six  is 
reckoned  one  point  towards  the  game.  The  ace, 
king,  queen,  and  knave  of  trumps  are  called  ho- 
nours ;  and  when  either  of  the  parties  has  in  his 
own  hand,  or  between  himself  and  his  partner, 
three  honours^  they  count  two  points  towards  the 
game ;  and  if  they  should  have  the  four  honours, 
they  count  four  points.  Ten  points  make  the 
game. 


TWENTT-POUR   SHORT   RULES    FOR  LEARNERS. 

1.  Always  lead  from  your  strong  suit,  and  be 
eaotioas  of  changing  suits. 

2.  Lead  through  an  honour  when  you  have  a 
good  band. 

3.  Lead  through  the  strong  suit,  and  up  to  the 
weak,  except  in  trumps,  unless  strong  in  them. 

4.  Lead  a  trump,  if  you  have  four  or  five,  and  a 
good  hand  besides. 

5.  Sequences  are  eligible  leads,  of  Vj\i\Q\\  vX^.'^ 
^  highest  card. 
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6.  Follow  your  partner's  lead,  not  yoor  ad- 
versary's. 

7.  Do  not  lead  from  ace  queen  or  ace  knave. 

8.  Avoid  leading  an  ace  unless  you  have  the 
king  to  it. 

9.  Never  lead  a  thirteenth  card,  unless  trumps 
are  out. 

10.  Nor  trump  a  thirteenth  card,  except  last 
player. 

11.  Play  your  best  card  third  hand. 

12.  When  in  doubt  win  the  trick. 

13.  When  you  lead  small  trumps,  begin  with 
the  highest. 

14.  Do  not  trump  out,  when  your  partner  is 
likely  to  trump  a  suit. 

15.  If  you  hold  only  small  trumps,  make  them 
when  you  can. 

16.  Make  your  tricks  early,  and  be  careful  of 
finessing. 

17'  Be  sure  to  make  the  odd  trick  when  in  your 
power. 

18.  Never  force  your  adversary  with  your  best 
card,  unless  you  have  the  next  best. 

19.  If  you  have  only  one  card  of  any  suit,  and 
but  two  or  three  small  trumps,  lead  the  single 
card. 

20.  Always  try  to  keep  a  commanding  card  to 
bring  in  your  strong  suit. 

21.  In  your  partner's  lead,  endeavour  to  keep 
the  command  in  his  hand. 

22.  Keep  the  card  you  turn  up  as  long  as  you 
conveniently  can. 

23.  Should  your  antagonists  be  8,  and  you  have 
no  honour,  play  your  best  trump. 

24.  Always  consider  your  score,  and  play  your 
band  accordingly » 


) 
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METHODS  OF  SCORING  AT   WllIST. 

One.  Two.    Three.    Four.    Five.  Six.    Seven.    Eight.  Nine. 
0     00      000     0000      0      0       00        000      0 

00  000      0  0        0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

00 

a    0 

0 

0 

00 

0 

0 

0 

00   0 

0 

00 

0 

0 

0 

0     00 

00 

0 

0 

MR.  HOYLE'S  GAME  AT  WHIST. 


OBNERA.L   RULES    FOR   BEGINNERS. 

1.  Lead  from  the  best  suit;  if  you  have  a 
seqaence  of  king,  queen,  and  knave,  or  queen, 
knave,  and  ten,  they  are  sure  leads,  and  gain  the 
tenace  to  yourself  or  partner  in  other  suits.  Begin 
with  the  highest  of  a  sequence,  unless  you  have 
five  in  number ;  in  that  case  play  the  lovyrest 
(except  in  trumps,  when  al^rays  play  the  highest), 
in  order  to  get  the  ace  or  king  out  of  your  partner's 
or  adversary's  hand,  and  make  room  for  your 
strong  suit. 

2.  With  five  of  the  smallest  trumps,  and  not 
one  good  card  in  the  other  suits,  trump  out, 
which  will  make  your  partner  the  last  player,  and 
give  him  the  tenace. 

3.  If  two  small  trumps  only,  with  ace  and  king 
of  two  other  suits^  and  a  deficiency  of  the  fourth 
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suit,  make  as  many  tricks  as  you  can  immediately, 
and  if  your  partner  should  refuse  either  of  your 
suits*  do  not  force  him,  because  that  may  weaken 
his  game  too  much. 

4.  Seldom  return  your  partner's  lead  immedi- 
ately, if  you  have  good  suits  of  your  own  to  play, 
unless  it  be  to  endeavour  to  save  or  win  a  game : 
what  is  meant  by  good  suits  is  sequences  of  king^ 
queen,  and  knave,  or  queen,  knave,  and  ten. 

5.  If  each  party  have  five  tricks,  and  you  are 
assured  of  getting  two  from  your  own  hand,  win 
them,  in  expectation  of  scoring  two  that  deal ;  be- 
cause losing  the  odd  trick  makes  two  difference, 
and  you  play  2  to  1  against  yourself.  Except 
when  you  see  a  probability  of  saving  your  lurch 
or  winning  the  game ;  in  either  of  which  cases 
risk  the  odd  trick. 

6.  When  you  have  a  probability  of  winning  the 
game,  risk  a  trick  or  two,  because  the  share  of  the 
stake,  which  your  adversary  has  by  a  new  deal, 
will  amount  to  more  than  the  point  or  two  which 
you  risk. 

The  foregoing  case  refers  to  games  1  to  6,  in 
pages  103,  104,  105. 

7«  Should  your  adversary  be  six  or  seven  love, 
and  you  are  to  lead,  risk  a  trick  or  two,  in  hopes 
of  putting  the  game  upon  an  equality ;  therefore, 
admitting  you  have  the  queen  or  knave,  and  one 
other  trump,  and  no  good  cards  in  other  suits, 
play  the  queen  or  knave  of  trumps ;  by  which 
means  you  will  strengthen  your  partner's  game, 
if  he  be  strong  in  trumps ;  and  if  weak,  you  do 
him  no  injury. 

8.  Should  you  be  four  of  the  game,  play  for  an 
odd  trick,  in  hopes  to  save  one  half  of  the  stake  ; 
and,  in  order  to  win  the  same,  >;]ho\]L^  ^o^  are 
pretty  strong   in   trumps,  be  oaMlvoxx*  Vo^  -^o^ 
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What  is  meant  by  strength  in  trumps, 
ur  and  three  trumps. 

you  be  nine  of  the  game^  and  very 
amps,  if  your  partner  have  a  chance 
I  any  of  your  adversary's  suits ;  do 
3ut,  but  give  him  an  opportunity  of 
lose  suits.  If  your  game  be  scored 
r  3,  you  must  play  the  reverse,  and 
or  7;  because  in  these  two  cases,  you 
'e  than  one  point. 

ng  last  player  you  find,  that  the  third 
;  put  on  a  good  card  to  his  partner's 
ing  you  have  no  good  game  of  your 
,  return  the  lead  upon  the  adversary ; 
your  partner  the  tenace  in  that  suit, 
bliges  the  adversary  to  change  suits, 
lently  gives  the  tenace  in  that  new 

have  ace,  king,  and  four  small  trumps, 
a  small  one;  because  it  is  an  equal 
^our  partner  has  a  better  trump  than 
yer:  in  which  case,  you  have  three 
imps ;  and  you  cannot  otherwise  fetch 

,  king,  knave,  and  three  small  trumps, 
the  king,  and  then  play  the  ace,  ex- 
the  adversaries  should  refuse  trumps, 
3dds  are  in  your  favour,  that  the  queen 

ler  king,  queen,  and  four  small  trumps, 
nave,  and  four  small  trumps,  begin 
1  one,  because  the  odds  are  on  your 
>ur  partner  has  an  honour, 
g,  queen,  ten,  and  three  small  trumps, 
the  king,  because  you  have  a  ioix 
the  knave  falls  in  the  second  to^tvd.. 
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or  you  may  finesse  your  ten  upon  the 
yoar  partnei. 

This  refers  to  cases  1,  2,  3,  in  fiaga 

15.  If  queen,  knave,  nine,  buiT 
trumps,  begin  with  the  queen,  becani 
a  fair  chance,  that  the  ten  will  Ikll  in 
roaad,  or  yoa  may  wait  to  fineme  the 

Refers  to  cases  I,  2,  3,  in  pages  10! 

16.  If  knave,  ten,  end  four  email  tr 
nith  a  amall  one.     See  the  reason  in 

17-  If  knave,  ten,  eight,  and  three  hi 
begin  with  the  knave,  in  order  to 
nine  from  making  a  trick;  and  the 
your  favour,  that  the  other  three  hoi 
two  rounds. 

18.  If  ail  trumps  of  a  lower  de 
begin  with  the  lowoat,  nnlesa  you  i 
ten,  nine,  and  eight,  and  an  hoDOi 
up  against  you  i  in  that  case,  if  yoa  |: 
the  honour,  begin  with  the  ten,  whict 
adversary  either  to  play  his  honour  t 
tage,  or  [caves  it  in  your  partner's  opt 
he  will  pass  it  or  not. 

19.  If  ace,  king,  and  three  small  tr 
with  a  small  one.    See  in  No.  13. 

20.  If  ace,  king,  and  knave,  and 
trumps,  begin  with  the  king,  whict 
ceitainty,  informs  your  partner,  tbi 
ace  and  knave  remaining;  and  putt 
into  your  partner's  hand,  he  plays  yi 
upoD  which  Rnease  the  knave,  and  n 
quence  can  arise,  except  the  queen 
you  single. 

Refers  to  cases  I,  2,  3,  in  pages  10 

21.  If  king,  queen,  and  three  sr 
begin  with  a  small  one.     See  in  No. 
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23.  If  king,  queen,  ten,  and  two  small  trumps, 
begin  with  the  king.     See  in  No.  20. 

23.  If  the  queen,  knave,  and  three  small  trumps, 
begin  with  a  small  one.     See  in  No.  13. 

24.  If  queen,  knave,  nine,  and  two  small  trumps, 
begin  with  the  queen.     See  in  No.  15. 

25.  If  knave^ten,  and  three  small  trumps,  begin 
with  a  small  one.     See  in  No.  13. 

26.  If  knave,  ten,  eight,  and  two  small  trumps, 
begin  with  the  knave,  because  in  two  rounds  pro- 
bably the  nine  falls ;  or  upon  the  return  of  trumps 
from  your  partner,  you  may  finesse  the  eight. 

27.  If  five  trumps  of  a  lower  denomination, 
begin  with  the  lowest,  unless  you  have  a  sequence 
of  ten,  nine,  and  eight ;  in  that  case  begin  with 
the  highest. 

28.  If  ace,  king,  and  two  small  trumps,  begin 
with  a  small  one.     See  in  No.  13. 

29.  If  ace,  king,  knave,  and  one  small  trump, 
begin  with  the  king.     See  in  No.  20. 

30.  If  king,  queen,  and  two  small  trumps,  be- 
gb  with  a  small  one.     See  in  No.  13. 

31.  If  king,  queen,  ten,  and  one  small  trump, 
begin  with  the  king,  and  wait  the  return  of  trumps 
from  your  partner,  when  finesse  the  ten,  in  order 
to  win  the  knave. 

32.  If  queen,  knave,  nine,  and  one  small  trump, 
begin  with  the  queen,  in  order  to  prevent  the  ten 
from  making  a  trick. 

33.  If  knave,  ten,  and  two  small  trumps,  begin 
with  a  small  one.    See  in  No.  13. 

34.  If  knave,  ten,  eight,  and  one  small  trump, 
begin  with  the  knave,  to  prevent  the  nine  from 
inaking  a  trick. 

35.  If  ten,  nine,  eight,  and  one  small  trump, 
begin  with  the  ten,  which  leaves  it  in  your  part- 
ner's discretion  whether  he  will  pass  it  or  aot. 
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36.  If  tea,  and  three  small  trumps,  begin  with 
a  small  one. 


SOME  PARTICULAR  RULES. 

1 .  If  you  have  ace,  king,  and  four  small  tnimpt» 
with  a  good  suit,  play  three  rounds  of  trumps, 
otherwise  your  strong  suit  may  be  trumped. 

2.  If  king,  queen,  and  four  small  trumps,  with 
a  good  suit,  trump  out  with  the  king,  because, 
when  you  have  the  lead  again,  you  will  have  three 
rounds  of  trumps. 

3.  If  king,  queen,  ten,  and  three  small  trumps, 
with  a  good  suit,  lead  the  king,  in  expectation  of 
the  knave  falling  at  the  second  round ;  and  do  not 
wait  to  finesse  the  ten,  for  fear  your  strong  suit 
should  be  trumped. 

4.  If  queen,  knave,  and  three  small  trumps, 
with  a  good  suit,  trump  out  with  a  small  one. 

5.  If  queen,  knave,  nine,  and  two  small  tramps, 
with  a  good  suit,  lead  the  queen  in  expectation  o' 
the  ten  falling  at  the  second  round;  and  do  no 
wait  to  finesse  the  nine,  for  the  reason  assigne 
above  in  case  3. 

6.  If  knave,  ten,  and  three  small  trumps,  wi^ 
a  good  suit,  trump  out  with  a  small  one. 

7.  If  knave,  ten,  eight,  and  two  small  trum) 
with  a  good  suit,  trump  out  with  the  knave 
expectation  of   the   nine  falling  at    the   sec( 
round. 

8.  If  ten,  nine,  eight,  and  one  small  tru 
with  a  good  suit,  play  the  ten. 


PARTICULAR  GAMES. 


/.  Suppose  you  are  elder  Yiwvd,  mA  -^wxt 
to  consiBt  of  king,  queen,  andViivie  t>t  o\ 
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ace,  king^,  queen,  and  two  small  cards  of  another  ; 

king  and  queen  of  the  third  suit,  and  three  small 

trumps.     Begin  with  the  ace  of  your  best  suit, 

which  informs  your  partner,  that  you  have  the 

command  of  it ;  then  do  not  proceed  with  the  king 

of  the  same  suit,  but  play  a  trump  next ;  and  if 

your  partner  should  have  no  strength  in  trumps, 

and  your  adversary  should  play  to  you  weak  suit, 

viz,  the  king  and  queen  only,  in  that  case,  lead 

the  king  of  the  best  suit ;  and  if  you  observe  a 

probability   of  either  adversary  being  likely   to 

tramp  that  suit^  play  the  king  of  the  suit  of 

which  you  have  king,  queen,  and  knave.     If  it 

should  so  happen,  that  your  adversaries  do  not 

play  to   your  weakest  suit,  though  apparently 

yoor  partner  cannot  help  you  in  trumps,  then 

tramp  out  as  often  as  the  lead  comes  into  your 

hand ;  by  which  means,  supposing  your  partner 

to  have  but  two  trumps,  and  that  your  adversaries 

bave  four  each,  by  three  rounds,  there  remain 

only  two  against  you. 

II.  ELDER  HAND. 

Suppose  you  have  ace,  king,  queen,  and  one 
small  trump,  with  a  sequence  from  the  king  of 
fire  in  another  suit,  with  four  other  cards  of  no 
Talae.  Begin  with  the  queen  of  trumps,  and 
parsue  the  lead  with  the  ace,  which  demonstrates 
that  you  have  the  king ;  and  as  it  would  be  bad 
play  to  follow  trumps  the  third  round,  till  you 
Iiave  first  gained  the  command  of  your  great  suit, 
by  stopping  thus,  it  likewise  informs  your  partner, 
that  you  have  the  king,  and  one  trump  only  re- 
maining ;  because  if  you  had  the  ace,  king,  queen, 
and  two  trumps  more,  and  trumps  went  round 
iw/ce,  you  could  receive  no  damage  by  p\aY'\ii^  \)^^ 
kiagtbt  third  rouDd.     When  yoa  lead  secvyvetvt^. 
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begin  with  the  lowest  card,  that  if  yonr  partnei 
should  have  the  ace  he  may  play  it,  which  woalc 
make  room  for  your  suit.  And  since  you  have  lei 
your  partner  into  the  state  of  your  game,  as  sooi 
as  he  has  the  lead,  if  he  have  a  trump  or  twc 
remaining,  he  will  play  trumps  to  you,  with  t 
moral  certainty,  that  your  king  clears  your  adver- 
saries' hand. 

III.  SECOND  PLAYER. 

Suppose  you  have  ace,  king,  and  two  small 
trumps,  with  a  quint-major  of  another  suit ;  in 
the  third  suit  three  small  cards,  and  in  the  fourtb 
suit  one.  Your  adversary  on  your  right  hand  be- 
gins with  playing  the  ace  of  your  weak  suit,  and 
then  the  king  :  in  that  case  throw  away  a  losing 
card ;  and  if  he  proceed  to  play  the  queen,  thro-w 
away  another  losing  card;  and  do  the  like  th( 
third  time,  in  hopes  your  partner  may  trump  it, 
who  will  in  that  case  either  play  a  trump  or  tc 
your  strong  suit.  If  trumps  be  played,  go  oi 
with  them  two  rounds,  and  then  play  your  strong 
suit ;  by  which  means,  if  there  happen  to  be  foui 
trumps  in  one  of  your  adversaries'  hands,  anc 
two  in  the  other,  which  will  nearly  be  the  case 
your  partner  being  entitled  to  have  three  trumpi 
out  of  the  nine,  your  strong  suit  forces  their  bes 
trumps,  and  you  have  a  probability  of  making  th 
odd  trick  in  your  own  hand  only;  whereas  if  yoi 
had  trumped  one  of  your  adversaries'  best  cards 
you  had  so  weakened  your  hand,  as  probably  no 
to  have  made  more  than  five  tricks. 

4.  Suppose  you  have  ace,  queen,  and  three  sraal 

trumps ;  ace,  queen,  ten^  and  nine  of  another  suit 

with  two  small  cards  of  each  of  the  others  :  you 

partner  leads  to  your  ace,  qweeu,  \.^tv,  ^xA  liva^ 

Had  as  tbia  game  requires  ratYvw  \.o  ^^tevN^  "^j^ 
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adfersaries,  than  to  inform  your  partner,  put  on 
the  nine,  which  naturally  induces  the  adversary 
to  play  trumps,  if  he  win  that  card.  As  soon  as 
tramps  are  played  to  you,  return  them  to  your  ad- 
versary, keeping  the  command  in  your  own  hand. 
If  your  adversary,  who  led  trumps  to  you,  put  up 
a  tramp  which  your  partner  cannot  win,  and  if  he 
Iiave  no  good  suit  of  his  own,  he  will  return  your 
partner's  lead,  imagining  that  suit  lies  between  his 
partner  and  yours :  if  this  finesse  succeed,  you  will 
be  a  great  gainer  by  it,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  be  a  loser. 

5.  Suppose  you  have  ace,  king,  and  three  small 
tramps,  with  a  quart  from  a  king,  and  two  small 
cards  of  another  suit,  and  one  small  card  to  each 
of  the  other  suits ;  your  adversary  leads  a  suit  of 
which  your  partner  has  a  quart-major :  your 
partner  puts  on  the  knave,  and  then  proceeds  to 
play  the  ace :  you  refuse  to  that  suit  by  playing 
your  loose  card  ;  when  your  partner  plays  the 
king,  your  right-hand  adversary  trumps  it,  sup- 
pose with  the  knave  or  ten,  do  not  overtrump 
him,  which  may  probably  lose  you  two  or  three 
tricks,  by  weakening  your  hand :  but  if  he  lead 
to  the  suit  of  which  you  have  none,  trump  that, 
and  then  play  the  lowest  of  your  sequence,  in 
order  to  get  IJie  ace  either  out  of  your  partner's 
or  adversary's  hand;  which  accomplished,  as  soon 
u  you  get  the  lead,  play  two  rounds  of  trumps, 
and  then  your  strong  suit.  Instead  of  your  ad- 
versary playing  to  your  weak  suit,  if  he  should 
play  trumps,  do  you  go  on  with  them  two  rounds, 
and  then  proceed  to.  get  the  command  of  your 
strong  suit. 
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TBB  aUIt  PLATIB IITHBR.  BT  TODRSXLT  OB 

1 .  SnpposB  yon  iMd  from  qneen,  ten,  aiu 
two  smftit  carda  of  any  anit,  the  second  liand 
on  the  knave,  your  partner  plays  Uw  eight 
holding  qoeen,  ten,  and  nine,  it  i*  a  dBmea 
tioD  t£at  he  can  have  no  more  of  that 
Therefore  play  your  game  accordingly,  nth 
forcing  him  to  tnunp  lliat  anit,  ihoold  yi 
strong  in  tramps,  or  by  playing  Bbnie  other  i 

2.  Suppose  Toa  have  king,  queen,  and  tm 
suit,  and  yon  lead  your  king,  your  partner 
the  knave ;  this  demonftrmtea  he  has  no  mc 
that  Buit. 

3.  Suppose  you  have  king,  qneen,  and  i 
more  of  a  suit,  and  begin  with  ^e  king,  in 
cases  it  is  good  play  in  a  partner,  when  he  hi 
ace,  and  one  small  card  in  that  suit  only,  ti 
his  partner's  king ;  for  suppose  he  is  very  s 
in  trumps,  by  taking  his  partner's  king,  he  tr 
out,  and  after  clearing  the  board  of  tramp 
turns  his  partner's  lead  ;  and  having  parted 
the  ace,  has  made  room  for  his  partner  to 
that  whole  suit,  which  possibly  could  not 
been  done  if  he  had  kept  the  command  ii 
own  hand.  And  supposing  your  partner  hi 
other  good  card  besides  that  suit,  nothing  ii 
by  the  ace  taking  the  kingj  but  if  you  hi 
good  caid  to  bring  in  that  suit,  you  gain  a 
tricks  made  in  the  same,  by  this  method  of 
And  as  your  partner  has  taken  your  king  wit 
uce,  and  trumps  out  upon  it  you  have  rea9< 
Judge  he  has  one  of  that  suit  to  return ;  tliei 
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}  not  throw  away  any  of  tbat  8uit«  even  to  keep 
king  or  qaeen  guarded. 


UlTTCTJULR  GAMES^  BOTH  TO  ENDEAVOUR  TO 
DECEIVE  AND  DISTRESS  YOUR  ADVERSARIES, 
AND  TO  DEMONSTRATE  TOUR  GAME  TO  YOUR 
PARTNER. 

1.  Suppose  I  play  the  ace  of  a  suit  of  wliicli  I 
tave  ace>  king,  and  three  small  ones;  the  last 
•layer  does  not  choose  to  trump,  having  none 
»f  the  suit;  if  not  strong   enough    in  trumps, 

most  not  play  out  the  king,  but  keep  the  com- 
nand  of  that  suit  in  my  hand  by  playing  a  small 
>De,  in  order  to  weaken  his  game. 

2.  If  a  suit  be  led,  of  which  I  have  none,  and  a 
moral  certainty  that  my  partner  has  not  the  best 
jf  that  suit,  in  order  to  deceive  the  adversary,  I 
throw  away  my  strong  suit ;  but  to  clear  up  doubts 
to  my  partner  when  he  has  the  lead,  I  throw  away 
ny  weak  suit.  This  method  of  play  will  generally 
mcceed,  unless  against  very  good  players ;  and 
sven  with  them  you  will  oftener  gain  than  lose. 


PARTICULAR  GAMES  TO  BE  PLAYED,  BY  WHICH 
YOU  RUN  THE  RISK  OF  LOSING  ONE  TRICK  ONLY 
TO  GAIN  THREE. 

1.  Suppose  clubs  to  be  trumps,  and  a  heart 
played  by  your  adversary;  your  partner  having 
aone  of  that  suit,  throws  away  a  spade ;  you  then 
judge  his  hand  to  be  composed  of  trumps  and 
liamonds ;  and  you  winning  that  trick,  and  being 
ao  weak  in  trumps,  dare  not  force  him;  and  svx^- 
T^eyoa  ehalJ  have  king,  knave,  and  one  wii^\ 
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diamond ;  and  farther,  your  partner  to  have  queen« 
and  five  diamonds ;  in  that  case,  by  throwing  out 
your  king  in  your  first  lead,  and  your  knave  in 
your  second,  your  partner  and  you  may  win  five 
tricks  in  that  suit ;  whereas  if  you  had  led  a  small 
diamond,  and  your  partner's  queen  having  been 
won  with  the  ace,  the  king  and  knave  remaining 
in  your  hand  obstruct  the  suit:  and  though  he 
may  have  the  long  trump,  yet  by  playing  a  small 
diamond,  and  his  bng  trump  having  been  forced 
out  of  his  hand,  you  lose  by  this  method  three 
tricks  in  that  deal. 

2.  Suppose,  in  a  similar  case  you  should  have 
queen,  ten,  and  one  small  card  in  your  partner's 
strong  suit ;  which  is  to  be  discovered  by  the 
former  example ;  and  your  partner  knave  and 
five  small  cards  in  his  strong  suit;  you  hav- 
ing the  lead  are  to  play  your  queen,  and  when 
you  play  again,  your  ten ;  and  suppose  him  to 
have  the  long  trump,  by  this  method  he  makes 
four  tricks  in  that  suit ;  but  should  you  play  a 
small  card  in  that  suit,  his  knave  being  gone,  and 
the  queen  remaining  in  your  hand  in  the  second 
round,  and  the  long  trump  forced  out  of  his  hand, 
the  queen  remaining  in  yours  obstructs  the  suit^ 
by  which  method  of  play  you  lose  three  tricks  in 
that  deal. 

3.  In  the  former  examples  you  have  been  sup- 
posed to  have  had  the  lead,  and  an  opportunity  of 
throwing  out  the  best  cards  in  your  hand  of  your 
partner's  strong  suit,  in  order  to  make  room  for 
the  whole  suit :  now  suppose  your  partner  to  have 
the  lead,  and  in  the  course  of  play^  it  appears  to 
you  that  he  has  one  great  suit ;  for  instance,  ace, 
king^  and  four  small  ones,  and  that  you  have 

queen,  ten,  nine,  and  a  very  %Tfta\V  on^  of  that 
suit;  when  your  partner  p\a"ys  V\i^  ^c^.-^oxx^^^ 
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to  play  tlie  nine ;  when  he  plays  the  khig^  yoa 
are  to  play  the  ten  *,  by  which  means  in  the  third 
nmnd,  you  make  your  queeo,  and  having  a  small 
one  remaining,  do  not  obstruct  your  partner's 
great  salt ;  whereas  if  you  had  kept  your  queen 
and  ten,  and  the  knave  had  fallen  from  the  adver- 
saries, you  had  lost  two  tricks  in  that  deal. 

4.  Suppose  you  find  your  partner  to  have  one 
great  suit,  and  that  you  have  king,  ten,  and  a  small 
one  of  the  same ;  your  partner  leads  the  ace  :  in 
that  case  play  your  ten,  and  in  the  second  round 
the  king:  this  prevents  a  possibility  of  obstructing 
your  partner's  great  suit. 

5.  Suppose  your  partner  to  have  ace,  king,  and 
four  small  cards  in  his  great  suit,  and  that  you 
have  queen,  ten,  and  a  small  card  in  the  same  ; 
when  he  plays  his  ace,  do  you  play  the  ten,  and 
when  he  plays  his  king,  do  you  play  the  queen ; 
by  which  method  you  only  risk  one  trick  to  get 
four. 

6.  Now  suppose  you  have  five  cards  of  your 
partner's  strong  suit ;  viz,  queen,  ten,  nine,  eight, 
and  a  small  one ;  and  that  your  partner  has  ace, 
king,  and  four  small  ones;  when  your  partner 
plays  the  ace,  do  you  play  the  eight;  when  he 
plays  the  king,  do  you  play  the  nine ;  and  in  the 
third  round,  no  one  having  any  of  that  suit, 
except  your  partner  and  yourself,  proceed  then  to 
play  the  queen,  and  next  the  ten ;  and  having  a 
small  one  remaining^  and  your  partner  two,  you 
thereby  gain  a  trick. 


PARTICULAR  GAMES  TO  BE  PLAYED  WHEN  EITHER 
OF. TOUR  ADYBRSARIES  TURNS  UP  AN   HONOUR. 

/.  Suppose  the  knave  turned  up  on  ^oui  t\^\. 
Iiaad,  and  that  you  have  king,  queen,  and  teu  ;  \v\ 


order  to  win  the  knave,  begin  w: 
b^  which  method,  your  partner  roi 
have  qneeo  and  ten  remaining,  es 
have  a  second  lead,  and  do  not  pi 

3.  The  knave  being  turned  np 
yon  have  ace,  queen,  and  ten,  b; 
queen,  it  anavrera  the  Mune  pnrpo* 
rule. 

3.  If  a  queen  be  turned  np  on  yi 
and  yon  have  ace,  king,  and  kna 
your  king  the  purpoae  is  in  like  ma 

4.  Suppose  an  honour  turned  v 
hand,  aiid  you  hold  none,  in  1 
through  that  honour ;  but  if  you  ■ 
(except  the  ace)  you  mnst  be  cau 
play  tmmpB,  becaase  if  yonr  paitr 
no  honour,  your  adTersary  will  re 
game  upon  you. 


SuppoHE  A  and  B  paitners,  and 
quint-major  in  trumps,  with  a  qi 
three  small  cardsof  another  suit,  ai 
and  suppose  the  adversaries  C  and 
five  trumps  in  either  baud;  in  this 
the  lead,  wins  every  trick. 

On  the  contrary,  suppose  C 
trumps,  with  a  quint-major  and  tb 
of  another  suit,  and  that  C  has 
forces  A  to  tramp  first,  by  which 
only  five  tricks. 
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3  DEMONSTRATE  THB  ADVANTAQB 
BY  A  SAW. 

A.  and  B  partners,  and  that  A  has  a 
in  clubs,  they  being  trumps,  another 
in  hearts,  another  quart-major  in 
.nd  the  ace  of  spades.  And  suppose 
jies  C  and  D  to  have  the  following 
C  has  four  trumps,  eight  hearts,  and 
D  has  five  trumps  and  eight  diamonds ; 
lead,  plays  a  heart,  D  trumps  it ;  D 
nond,  C  trumps  it ;  and  thus  pursuing 
ich  partner  trumps  a  quart-major  of 
being  to  play  at  the  ninth  trick,  plays 
lich  D  trumps ;  thus  C  and  D  have  won 
St  tricks,  and  leave  A  with  his  quart- 
imps  only. 

r  you  can  establish  a  saw,  it  is  your 
embrace  it. 


f  CASES,  INTERMIXED  WITH  CALCULA- 
EMONSTRATING  WHEN  IT  IS  PROPER, 
D  HAND,  TO  PUT  UP  THE  KING,  QUEEN, 
OR  TEN,  WITH  ONE  SMALL  CARD  OF 
r,  &C. 

>SE  you  have  four  small  trumps,  and  in 
;her  suits  have  one  trick  secure  in  each  : 
o  your  partner  has  no  trump,  then  the 
nine  trumps  must  be  divided  between 
saries ;  perhaps  five  in  one  hand,  and 
other :  as  often  as  you  have  the  lead, 
s^  and  should  you -have  four  \ead«,vcL 
rour  adversaries  make  only  &ve  tivOiA 
tramps;  whereas  if  yea  Yiad  «vi^«t«^ 
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them  to  make  their  trudips  singly^  they  might 
possibly  have  made  nine. 

This  example  shows  the  necessity  of  taking  oat 
two  trumps  for  one  upon  most  occasions. 

There  is  an  exception  to  the  foi^going  rale ;  if 
you  find  that  your  adversaries  are  very  strong  in 
any  particular  suit,  and  that  your  partner  can  give 
you  no  assistance  in  the  same,  in  such  a  case  exa- 
mine your  own,  and  also  your  adversaries'  scores ; 
because  by  keeping  one  trump  in  your  hand  to 
trump  such  suit,  it  may  be  either  a  means  to  save 
or  win  a  game. 

2.  Suppose  you  have  ace,  queen,  and  two  smaU 
cards  of  any  suit ;  your  right-hand  adversary  leads 
that  suit ;  in  such  case,  do  not  put  on  vour  queen; 
because  it  is  equal  that  your  partner  has  a  better 
card  than  the  third  hand;  if  so,  you  have  the  com- 
mand of  the  suit. 

An  exception  to  the  foregoing  rule  is,  in  case 
you  want  the  lead,  then  play  your  queen. 

3.  Never  lead  from  king,  knave,  and  one  small 
card,  because  it  is  2  to  1  that  your  partner  has  not 
the  ace,  and  also  32  to  25,  or  about  5  to  4,  that  he 
has  ace  or  queen ;  and  therefore,  as  you  have  only 
about  5  to  4  in  your  favour,  and  must  have  four 
cards  in  some  other  suit,  suppose  the  ten  to  be 
the  highest,  lead  that  suit,  because  it  is  an  equal 
wager  that  your  partner  has  a  better  card  than 
the  last  player ;  and  if  the  ace  of  the  first  men- 
tioned suit  lie  behind  you,  which  is  also  equal, 
if  your  partner  have  it  not,  in  that  case,  on  your 
adversaries  leading  this  suit,  you  probably  make 
two  tricks. 

4.  Suppose,  in  the  course  of  play,  it  appears  that 
j^our  partner  and  you  have  four  or  five  trumps  re- 

waining,  wbea  your  adversafvea  Yv«ln^  notk^,  «Aii 
that  you  have  no  winning  card,  \a\it.  \«n^  x«»a«ft. 
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to  judge  that  your  partner  has  a  thirteenth  or 
some  other  winning  card  in  his  hand  ;  in  that  case 
piaya  small  trump,  to  give  him  the  lead,  that  you 
may  throw  away  any  losing  card  in  your  hand, 
Qpon  such  thirteenth  or  other  good  card. 


80MB  DIRECTIONS  FOR  PUTTING  UP  AT  SECOND 
HAND,  KING,  QUEEN,  KNAVE,  OR  TEN  OP  ANY 
SUIT,  &C. 

1.  Suppose  you  have  the  king,  and  one  small 
card  of  any  suit,  and  that  your  right-hand  adver- 
sary plays  that  suit ;  if  he  be  a  good  player,  do 
not  put  on  the  king,  unless  you  want  the  lead, 
becaose  a  good  player  seldom  leads  from  a  suit  of 
^hich  he  has  the  ace,  but  keeps  it  to  bring  in  his 
strong  suit  after  the  trumps  are  out. 

2.  Suppose  you  have  a  queen,  and  one  small 
card,  of  any  suit,  and  that  your  right-hand  adver- 
sary leads  the  same  ;  do  not  put  on  the  queen, 
because  if  the  adversary  have  led  from  ace  and 
knaye,  in  that  ca§e,  upon  the  return,  he  finesses 
the  knave,  which  is  generally  good  play,  especially 
if  his  partner  have  played  the  king ;  and  you 
thereby  make  your  queen  ;  but  by  putting  on  the 
queen,  it  shows  your  adversary  that  you  have  no 
strength  in  that  suit,  and  consequently  puts  him 
upon  finessing  upon  your  partner  throughout  the 
whole  suit. 

3.  Likewise  observe,  in  case  you  should  have 
the  knave  or  ten  with  a  small  card  of  any  suit>  it 
is  generally  bad  play  to  put  up  either  of  them  at 
second  hand,  because  it  is  5  to  2  that  the  third 
hand  has  either  ace,  king,  or  queen  of  the  suit 
led;  therefore,  as  the  odds  against  you  are  five  to 
two,  though  you  should  succeed  sometimes  by 

L 
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this  method,  yet  in  the  main  yon  mnst  be  a  loser; 
because  it  demonstrates  to  your  adversaries  that 
you  are  weak,  and  consequently  they  finesse  upon 
your  partner  throughout  that  whole  suit. 

4.  Suppose  you  have  ace,  king,  and  three  small 
cards  of  any  suit  that  your  right-hand  adversary 
leads ;  upon  which  you  play  your  ace,  and  your 
partner  the  knave.  In  case  you  are  strong  in 
trumps,  return  a  small  one  in  that  suit,  in  order 
to  let  your  partner  trump  :  thereby  you  keep  the 
command  in  your  own  hand,  and  at  the  same 
time  give  your  partner  an  intimation  that  you 
are  strong  in  trumps ;  therefore,  he  may  play  his 
game  accordingly,  either  in  attempting  to  esta- 
blish a  saw,  or  by  trumping  out  to  you,  if  he 
should  have  either  strength  in  trumps,  or  the 
command  of  the  other  suits. 

5.  Suppose  A  and  B's  game  is  scored  6,  the  ad- 
versaries' C  and  D  7»  and  that  nine  rounds  are 
played  out,  of  which  A  and  B  have  won  seven 
tricks,  and  no  honours  are  reckoned  in  that  deal ; 
in  this  case  A  and  B  have  won  the  odd  trick, 
which  puts  their  game  upon  an  equality ;  and 
suppose  A  to  have  the  lead,  and  that  he  has  two 
of  the  smallest  trumps  remaining,  with  two  win- 
ning cards  of  other  suits  ;  and  C  and  D  have  the 
two  best  trumps  between  them,  with  two  other 
winning  cards  in  their  hands — as  it  is  11  to  3 
that  C  has  not  the  two  trumps  ;  and  likewise  11 
to  3  that  D  has  them  not ;  the  odds  being  so 
much  in  A's  favour  to  win  the  whole  stake,  it  is 
his  interest  to  play  a  trump :  for  suppose  the 
stake  to  be  70/.  depending,  A  and  B  win  the 
whole,  if  he  succeed  by  this  method  ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,   should  he    play  the  close   game,   by 

forcing  C  or  D  to  trump  first,  Yie  YvaNV[i^  ^wi\)br 
odd  trick  already,  and  being  suie  oi  Vvniivok^  \:«' 
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more  in  his  own  hand^  by  this  method  his  game 
will  be  scored  9  to  7>  which  is  about  3  to  2,  and 
therefore  A  and  B's  share  of  the  70/.  will  amount 
only  to  42Z.4  and  A  only  secures  71*  profit ;  but  in 
the  other  case,  upon  the  supposition  that  A  and 
Bhave  11  to  3  of  the  stake  depending,  as  before 
stated.  A,  by  playing  his  trump,  is  entitled  to  35/. 
out  of  the  70/.  depending. 


DIRECTIONS  BOW  TO  PLAT  WHEN  AN  ACE,  KINO, 
OR  QUEEN  ARE  TURNED  UP  ON  YOUR  RIGHT- 
HAND. 

1.  Suppose  the  ace  is  turned  up  on  your  rights 
hand,  and  that  you  have  the  ten  and  nine  of 
tramps  only,  with  ace,  king,  and  queen  of  another 
suit,  and  eight  cards  of  no  value  :  begin  with  the 
ace  of  the  suit  of  which  you  have  the  ace,  king, 
and  queen^  which  is  an  information  to  your  part- 
ner that  you  have  the  command  of  it ;  then  play 
the  ten  of  trumps,  because  it  is  5  to  2  that  your 
partner  has  king,  queen,  or  knave  ;  and  though  it 
18  about  7  to  2  that  your  partner  has  not  two 
honours,  yet,  should  he  chance  to  have  them,  and 
they  prove  to  be  the  king  and  knave,  in  that  case, 
he  will  pass  your  ten,  and  as  it  is  13  to  12  against 
the  last  player  holding  the  queen  of  trumps,  upon 
supposition  your  partner  has  it  not,  when  your 
partner  has  the  lead,  he  will  play  to  your  strong 
suit,  and  you  upon  having  the  lead  should  play 
the  nine  of  trumps,  which  puts  it  in  your  partner's 
power  to  be  almost  certain  of  winning  the  queen 
should  he  lie  behind  it. 

The  foregoing  case  shows  how  an  ace  turned  up 
against  you  may  be  made  less  beneficial  to  your 
adversaries. 
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2.  Should  the  king  or  queen  be  turned  up  on 
your  right  hand,  the  same  method  of  play  may 
be  employed ;  but  always  consider  your  partner's 
skill,  because  a  good  player  will  generally  make  a 
proper  use  of  such  play,  but  a  bad  one  seldom. 

3.  Suppose  your  right-hand  adversary  leads 
the  king  of  trumps,  and  that  you  have  the  ace  and 
four  small  trumps,  with  a  good  suit;  in  this  case 
pass  the  king ;  and  though  he  should  besides  have 
queen  and  knave  of  trumps,  with  one  more,  yet 
if  a  moderate  player,  he  will  play  the  small  one« 
imagining  that  his  partner  has  the  ace  :  when  he 
plays  the  small  one,  pass  it  also,  because  it  is  an 
equal  chance  that  your  partner  has  a  better  trump 
than  the  last  player.  If  so,  and  a  tolerable  player, 
he  will  judge  you  have  a  good  reason  for  this 
method,  and,  consequently,  should  he  have  a  third 
trump  remaining,  will  play  it ;  if  not,  he  will  play 
his  best  suit. 

4.  A  criiical  ccise  to  win  an  odd  trick, — Sup- 
pose A  and  B  partners  against  C  and  D,  and 
the  game  to  be  nine  all,  and  every  trump  out, 
A  being  the  last  player,  has  the  ace  and  four 
other  small  cards  of  a  suit,  and  one  thirteenth 
card  remaining :  B  has  only  two  small  cards  of 
A's  suit :  C  has  queen  and  two  other  small  cards 
of  that  suit ;  D  has  king,  knave,  and  one  small 
card  of  the  same.  A  and  B  have  won  three, 
C  and  D  four  tricks ;  therefore  A  is  to  win  four 
tricks  in  order  to  obtain  the  game.  C  leads  this 
suit,  and  D  puts  on  the  king ;  A  gives  him  that 
trick,  D  returns  the  suit;  A  passes  it,  and  C 
plays  his  queen;  thus  C  and  D  have  won  six 
tricks,  and  C  imagining  the  ace  of  the  suit  to  be 
in  his  partner's  hand,  returns  it  *,  by  which  means 

A  wins  the  four  last  tricks,  and  coii^^^<eii>^^  ^^ 
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5.  Suppose  you  have  the  king  and  five  smal  I 
tramps,  and  your  right-hand  adversary  plays  the 
queen ;  in  that  case  do  not  put  on  the  king,  be- 
caase  it  is  an  equal  chance  that  your  partner  has 
the  ace ;  and  suppose  your  adversary  should  have 
(loeen,  k^ave,  ten,  and  one  small  trump,  it  is  also 
an  equal  wager  that  the  ace  lies  single,  either  in 
your  adversary's  hand  or  your  partner's ;  in  either 
of  which  cases  it  is  bad  play  to  put  on  your  king ; 
bat  if  the  queen  of  trumps  be  led,  and  you  have 
the  king,  with  only  two  or  three  trumps,  it  is  then 
best  to  put  on  the  king,  because  it  is  good  play  to 
lead  from  the  queen  and  one  small  trump  only ; 
L  lod  should  your  partner  have  the  knave,  and 
your  left-hand  adversary  hold  the  ace,  your  neg- 
lecting to  put  on  the  king  loses  a  trick. 


THBTBN    OR   NINE   BEING   TURNED    UP   ON   YOUR 

RIOHT  HAND. 

1.  Suppose  the  ten  turned  up,  and  that  you 
haye  king,  knave,  nine,  and  two  small  trumps, 
^ith  eight  other  cards  of  no  value,  and  that  it  is 
proper  to  lead  trumps :  in  that  case,  begin  with 
the  knave,  in  order  to  prevent  the  ten  from 
making  a  trick  ;  and  though  it  is  but  about  5  to 
4  that  your  partner  holds  an  honour,  yet  if  that 
should  fail,  by  finessing  the  nine  on  the  return  of 
tramps  from  your  partner,  you  have  the  ten  in 
yoor  power. 

2.  The  nine  being  turned  up,  and  you  have  ten, 
fight,  and  two  small  trumps,  by  leading  the  ten, 
It  answers  the  same  purpose. 

3.  Make  a  wide  difference  between  a  lead  of 
choice,  and  a  forced  lead  of  your  partner's  ;  be- 
^<^U8e,  in  the  first  case,  he  is  supposed  to  lead 
from  hit  best  suit,  and  finding  you  deficient  in. 

L  2 
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that,  and  not  being  strong  enoagh  in  tri 
and  not  daring  to  force  yoa,  he  then  plaj 
next  best  suit,  which  demonstrates  that  he  ia 
in  trumps ;  but  should  he  persevere,  by  pi 
off  his  first  lead,  judge  him  stroiig  in  trumpi 
play  your  game  accordingly, 

4.  Nothing  is  more  pernicious  than  to  cl 
often,  because  in  every  new  suit  you  run  th 
of  giving  your  adverstury  the  tenace  ;  and,  1 
fore,  though  you  lead  from  a  suit  of  whici 
have  the  queen,  ten,  and  three  small  ones 
^our  partner  puts  on  the  nine  ouly,  in  that 
if  you  should  happen  to  be  weak  in  tmrnpi 
have  no  tolerable  suit  to  lead  from,  it  is  bi 
pursue  the  lead  of  that  suit  by  playing 
queen,  which  leaves  it  in  your  partner's  e 
whether  he  will  trump  or  not,  in  case  h 
no  more  of  that  suit ;  but  in  your  second 
if  you  should  happen  to  have  the  queen  or  li 
with  one  smalt  card  only  of  any  other  si 
would  be  better  to  lead  from  your  queen  or li 
it  being  5  to  2  that  your  partner  has  one  hi 

5.  When  you  have  ace,  king,  and  one 
card  of  any  suit,  with  four  trumps  ;  if  your  i 
hand  adversary  lead  that  suit,  pass  it,  becai 
is  an  equal  wager  that  your  partner  has. a  I 
card  in  it  than  the  third  hand ;  if  so,  you  g 
trick  ;  if  otherwise,  as  you  have  four  tmmpe 
may  not  lose,  because  you  probably  will  hav 


/.  /.\  case  you  are  weak\i 
lit  appear  your  pcutuei  va 
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8  how  you  part  with  the  command  of  your 
ury's  great  suit ;  for  suppose  your  adversary 
be  ace  of  a  suit  of  which  you  have  the 
ueeu,  and  one  smaU  card  only^  and  upon 
;  the  same  suit  again   you   put  on   your 

which  makes  it  almost  certain  to  your 
r  that  you  have  the  king,  and  your  partner 
•  to  that  suit,  do  not  play  the  king,  because 

leader  of  that  suit,  or  his  partner,  have 
ig  trump,  you  risk  losing  three  tricks  to 

•appose  your  partner  has  ten  cards  remain- 
id  it  appears  to  you  that  they  consist  of 
i  and  one  suit  only  ;  and  you  should  have 
«n,  and  one  small  card  of  his  strong  suit, 
ueen  and  two  small  trumps ;  in  this  case, 
e  to  judge  he  has  five  cards  of  each,  and 
)re  you  are  to  play  out  the  king  of  his 
suit;  and  if  you  win  that  trick,  next 
out  the  queen  of  trumps  ;  should  that  like- 
:ome  home,  proceed  to  play  trumps :  this 
d  may  be  made  use  of  at  any  score  of  the 
eicept  at  4  and  Q. 

l%e  trump  turned  up  to  be  remembered, — 
lecessary  that  the  trump  turned  up  should 
lembered,  both  by  the  dealer  and  his  part- 
Hie  dealer  should  always  so  place  that  card, 
)e  certain ;  for  suppose  it  to  be  only  a  five, 
lat  the  dealer  has  two  more,  viz,  the  six  and 
f  his  partner  trump  out  with  ace  and  king, 
;ht  to  play  his  six  and  nine  ;  because,  sup- 
;  your  partner  had  ace,  king,  and  four  small 
3,  by  knowing  you  have  the  five  remaining, 
ay  win  many  tricks. 

four  right-hand  adversary  leads  a  suit  of 
you  have  the  ten  and  two  smaW  otie%\  \X\^ 
and  puts  on  the  knave^  your  pai\.t\^t  mvi^a* 
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it  with  tlie  king ;  when  your  adversary  leads  that. 
suit  again,  and  plays  a  small  one>  put  on  your  ten« 
because  it  may  save  your  partner's  ace,  upon  sup- 
position that  your  right-hand  adversary  led  from 
the  queen. 

5.  Suppose  you  have  the  best  trump,  and  the 
adversary  A  has  one  trump  only  remaining,  and 
that  it  appears  your  adversary  B  has  a  great  suit ; 
in  this  case,  though  you  permit  A  to  make  his 
trump,  yet  by  keeping  the  trump  in  your  hand, 
you  prevent  B  from  taking  his  ^eat  suit; 
whereas,  if  you  had  taken  out  A's  trump,  it  had 
made  only  one  trick  difference ;  but  by  this  me- 
thod you  probably  save  three  or  four  tricks. 

6.  7%e  foUowing  case  happens  frequently. — ^That 
you  have  two  trumps  remaining  when  your  ad- 
versaries have  only  one,  and  it  appears  your  part- 
ner has  one  great  suit;  in  this  case  always  play 
a  trump,  because,  by  removing  the  trump  out  of 
your  adversary's  hand,  there  can  be  no  obstruc- 
tion to  your  partner's  ?uit. 

7.  Suppose  you  have  three  trumps  when  no  one 
else  has  any,  and  have  only  four  cards  of  any 
certain  suit  remaining ;  in  this  case  play  a  trump, 
which  shows  your  partner  that  you  have  all  the 
trumps,  and  also  gives  a  fair  chance  for  one  of 
your  adversaries  to  throw  away  a  card  of  the 
suit :  by  which  means,  supposing  that  suit  to 
have  been  once  led,  and  one  thrown  away,  making 
five,  four  remaining  in  your  hand  making  nine, 
and  there  being  only  four  left  between  three 
hands,  and  your  partner  having  an  equal  chance 
to  hold  a  better  card  in  that  suit  than  the  last 
player,  it  follows,  that  you  have  an  equal  chance 
to  make  three  tricks  in  the  suit,  which  probably 

could  not  otherwise  have  been  doi\^. 
8.  Suppose  you  have  five  ttumpa,  «xA  «cL«a!ksJ\ 
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f  any  suit,  and  are  to  lead ;  lead  from  that 
;h  you  have  six^  because,  as  you  are  defi- 
i  two  suits,  your  adversary  will  probably 
3ut,  which  is  playing  your  own  game  for 
whereas,  had  you  begun  with  playing 
,  they  would  force  you,  and  consequently 
'  your  game. 


riNG  SEQUENCES  FARTHER  EXPLAINED. 

<f  trumps  play  the  highest,  unless  you  have 
Dg,  and  queen;  then  play  the  lowest,  in 

0  let  your  partner  into  the  state  of  your 

1  suits  not  trumps,  if  you  have  a  sequence 
,  queen,  and  knave,  and  two  small  ones ; 
^r  you  are  strong  in  trumps  or  not,  it  is 

begin  with  the  knave,  because,  by  getting 
!  out  of  any  hand,  you  make  room  for  the 
suit. 

Q  case  you  are  strong  in  trumps,  supposing 
&ve  a  sequence  of  queen,  knave,  ten ;  or 
ten,  nine,  and  two  small  cards  of  any  suit ; 
le  highest  of  the  sequence,  because,  if  either 
adversaries  should  trump  that  suit  in  the 

round,  you,  by  being  strong,  may  fetch 
eir  trumps,  and  make  the  remainder  of 
t. 

r  you  have  a  sequence  of  king,  queen, 
and  one  small  card  of  any  suit,  whether 
i  strong  in  trumps  or  otherwise,  play  your 
nd  do  the  same  by  any  inferior  sequences, 
bave  only  four  of  the  suit  in  number. 
Then  you  are  weak  in  trumps,  always 
v/tb  the  lowest  of  the  sequence,  \£  "^ow. 
?  in  number;  for,  suppose  your  paituw 
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tohaTellieaoeoftliatsiiity  hedMnoidtHiit  V 
yon  haye  tlie  ace  andfmir  imall  cuds  of  asy  adt 
and  are  weak  in  tmmpe,  and  lead  from  tbat  adt 
play  the  ace ;  if  yery  strong  in  tnunpi,  yoa  wf 
play  your  game  as  backward  as  yon  pMW|  Wl 
if  weak  in  trumps,  yon  most  play  dw  ramMk 

6.  Being  strong  m  tramps  msanflj  if  yoakM 
ace,  king ;  or  kii^  queen ;  or  queen*  knavi;  « 
queen,  ten ;  or  knave,  ten,  uid  tiuee  mnaUtraafil 
or  queen,  or  knave,  and  four  small  tranqn. 

In  any  of  these  cases,  you  may  be  undHilad 
to  be  Y&rf  strong  in  tramps,  and  may  tiMnfta 
play  by  the  foregoing  rules,  being  monllf  tf 
sured  of  having  the  command. 

If  you  have  two  or  three  small  trumps  odf 
you  are  weak  in  them. 

7.  Having  ace,  king,  queen,  or  knave,  andftii 
small  trumps,  entitles  you  to  force  your  paitH 
at  any  point  of  the  game. 

8.  If,  by  accident,  either  you  or  the  advemiii 
have  forced  your  partner  (though  you  are  weskl 
trumps),  should  he  have  had  the  lead,  andai 
trumped  out,  force  him  as  often  as  the  leadoMM 
into  your  hand,  unless  you  have  good  suiti  0 
your  own  to  play. 

9.  If  you  have  only  two  or  three  small  tnnopV 
and  your  right-hand  adversary  should  lead  s  m 
of  which  you  have  none,  trump  it,  which  is  aaii 
formation  to  your  partner  that  you  are  week  ft 
trumps. 

10.  Suppose  you  have  an  ace,  knave,  and  oa 
small  trump,  and  your  partner  trumps  to  ye 
from  the  king  and  three  small  ones,  and  suppH 
your  right-hand  adversary  has  three  trumps,  la 
your  left-hand  adversary  the  like  number,  in  dii 
case,  by  finessing  your  knave,  and  playing  yon 
ace,  if  the  queen  be  on  your  right  hand,  you  wi 
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a  trick ;  but  if  the  queen  should  be  on  your  left 
hand,  and  you  should  play  the  ace,  and  then  re- 
turn the  knave,  admitting  your  left-hand  adver- 
8UJ  to  put  on  the  queen,  which  he  ought  to  do, 
it  18  above  2  to  1  that  one  of  the  adversaries  has 
the  ten,  and  you  thus  gain  no  tricks. 

11.  Should  your  partner  have  led  from  the  ace, 
and  you  have  king,  knave,  and  one  small  trump, 
by  putting  on  your  knave,  and  returning  the 
king,  it  answers  exactly  the  purpose  of  the  former 
rule. 

In  other  suits  practise  the  same  method. 

12.  Should  you  be  strong  in  trumps,  and  have 
king,  queen,  and  two  or  three  small  cards  in  any 
«yther  suit,  lead  a  small  one,  it  being  5  to  4  that 
your  partner  has  an  honour  in  that  suit,  but  if 
weak  in  trumps,  begin  with  the  king. 

13.  Should  your  right-hand  adversary  lead  a 
suit  of  which  you  have  king,  queen,  and  two  or 
three  small  cards,  you,  being  strong  in  trumps, 
may  pass  it,  because  it  is  an  equal  wager  that 
TOUT  partner  has  a  better  card  than  the  third 
hand;  if  not  by  your  strength  in  trumps,  you 
need  not  fear  making  that  suit. 

14.  If  your  right-hand  adversary  lead  a  suit  of 

ivhich  you  have  king,  queen,  and  one  small  card, 

ivhether  in  trumps  or  not,  play  the  queen ;  if  you 

have  queen,  knave,  and  one  small  card,  put  on  the 

knave ;  and  if  you  have  knave,  ten,  and  one  small 

card,  ike  ten :  by  putting  up  the  lower  one  of  the 

two,  your  partner  expects  you  have  a  better  card 

or  cards  in  the  same  suit:  and  by  the  calculations 

annexed  to  this  treatise,  he  may  judge  what  are 

the  odds  for  or  against  him. 

15.  When  you  have  ace,  king,  and  two  small 
CMds  in  any  suit,  being  strong  in  truihps  ;  if  your 
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right-hand  adversary  lead  that  suit,  you  may  pass 
it  as  directed  in  rule  13. 

16.  If  you  have  the  ace,  nine,  eight,  and  one 
small  trump,  and  your  partner  should  lead  the  ten ; 
pass  it,  because,  unless  the  three  honours  lie  be- 
hind you,  you  are  sure  of  making  two  tricks ;  do 
the  like,  if  you  have  the  king,  nine,  eight,  and  one 
small  trump ;  or  the  queen,  nine,  eight,  and  one 
small  trump. 

17*  If  your  right-hand  adversary  lead  from  a 
suit  of  which  you  have  ace,  king,  and  queen,  or 
ace,  king,  and  knave,  put  on  &e  ace;  because 
that  encourages  the  adversaries  to  play  the  suit 
again  ;  and  though  you  deceive  your  partner  by 
this  method,  you  also  deceive  your  adversaries, 
which  is  of  greater  consequence  ;  because,  if  you 
had  put  on  the  lowest  of  the  tierce-major,  or  the 
knave,  your  right-hand  adversary  would  have 
discovered  that  the  strength  of  that  suit  was 
against  him,  and  consequently  would  have  changed 
suits. 

18.  Suppose  you  have  ace,  ten,  and  one  small 
card,  in  any  suit ;  also  the  ace,  nine,  and  one 
small  card  of  another,  lead  from  the  last  suit :  it 
being  an  equal  wager  that  your  partner  has  a 
better  card  in  that  suit  than  the  last  player ;  or 
suppose  that  your  right-hand  adversary  leads 
from  the  king  or  queen  of  the  suit  of  which  you 
have  the  ace,  ten,  and  one  small  card ;  in  that  case 
it  is  an  equal  chance  that  your  partner  has  a  better 
than  the  third  hand  ;  if  that  happen  to  be  the  case, 
upon  the  return  of  the  suit,  you  lie  tenace,  and 
consequently  may  win  three  tricks. 

19.  A  case  to  demonstrate  the  tenace. — Suppose 
A  and  B  to  play  at  two-handed  whist,  and  A  to 

have  the  ace,  queen,  ten,  e\^V,  ?N.t.,  ^\A^Qva<iC 
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clubs,  which,  in   case  B  always  leads,  are  six 

sore  tricks.     Let  us  suppose   he   has  the  same 

^d  in  spades,  which,  in  case  B  always  leads, 

are  six  more  sure  tricks.    We  imagine  B  has  the 

remainder  of  these  two  suits. 

Suppose  B  to  have  the  same  hand  in  hearts  and 
diamonds  as  A  has  in  spades  and  clubs,  and  that 
A  has  the  remainder  of  the  hearts  and  diamonds, 
which,  in  case  A  always  leads,  are  twelve  sure 
tricks  to  B. 

The  foregoing  case  shows  that  both  hands  are 
exactly  equal ;  and,  therefore,  let  one  of  them  name 
his  trumps,  and  lead,  he  wins  thirteen  tricks  only. 
But  if  one  name  the  trumps,  and  the  other  lead, 
he  that  names  the  trumps  ought  to  win  fourteen 
tricks. 

He  who  would  play  whist  to  perfection  must 
not  be  content  only  with  being  a  master  of  the 
calculations  contained  in  this  treatise,  and  an  ex- 
act judge  of  all  the  general  and  particular  cases 
mentioned  in  it ;  but  he  must  be  a  very  punctual 
observer  of  such  cards  as  are  thrown  away,  both 
by  his  partner  and  adversaries. 


ADDITIONAL   CASES. 

1.  When  it  appears^  that  the  adversaries  have 
three  or  four  trumps  remaining,  and  that  neither 
you  nor  your  partner  have  any,  never  attempt  to 
force  one  hand  to  trump,  and  to  let  the  other 
throw  away  a  losing  card,  but  endeavour  to  find 
oat  a  strong  suit  in  your  partner's  hand,  in  case 
you  have  none  in  your  own ;  by  which  means 
you  prevent  them  from  making  their  trumps 
separate. 

2.  Suppose  A  and  B  are  partners  against  C  ^.wd 

M 
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D,  and  nine  rounds  plafed;  and  alio-flnt  d|^ 
tramps  are  out ;  and  ftuther^  sappose  A  baa  oM 
tramp  only,  and  Ms  partner  B  me  ace  and  qwM* 
and  the  adyersaries  C  and  D  have  the  kinK  aid 
knave  of  trampe  between  them.  A  leadahbrttoA 
tramp,  C  plays  the  kna^e.  B  should  pla]r  hkan 
of  tramps  upon  the  knave  $  becansa  D  Baving  Amt 
cards  remaining,  and  C  eidy  three,  it  is  4  to  8'  ii 
B's  favour  that  the  king  is  in  C's  hand  s  ndm 
the  number  of  four  cards  to  three,  the  odds  Ibrii 
are  3  to  2 :  and  reduce  the  number  of  three  carii 
in  a  hand  to  two,  and  the  odds  then  are  S  te  1  ii 
favour  of  B's  winning  another  trick,  by  pottingei 
his  ace  of  tramps.  By  the  same  rule  play  all  dM 
other  suits. 

3.  Suppose  you  have  the  thirteenth  trump,  end 
also  the  thirteenth  card  of  any  other  suit,  and  one 
losing  card,  play  the  losing  card ;  because,  if  ^ 
play  the  thirteenth  card  first,  the  adversaneii 
knowing  you  to  have  one  tramp  remaining,  msy 
not  pass  your  losing  card,  and  therefore  you  phy 
2  to  1  against  yourself. 

4.  Suppose  you  have  the  ace,  king,  and  three 
small  cards,  in  any  suit  not  played,  and  that  it 
appears  your  partner  has  the  last  trump  remain- 
ing, lead  a  small  card  in  that  suit«  because  it  is 
an  equal  chance  that  your  psirtner  has  a  better 
card  in  it  than  the  last  player ;  if  so,  and  there 
be  only  three  cards  in  that  suit  in  any  one  ha&4 
you  win  five  tricks ;  whereas,  if  you  play  the  ace 
and  king,  it  is  2  to  1  that  your  partner  does  not 
hold  the  queen,  and  consequently  you  win  only 
two  tricks.  This  method  may  be  taken  in  case  all 
the  trumps  are  played  out,  provided  you  hafe 
good  cards  in  other  suits  to  bring  in  this ;  and  ob- 
serve you  reduce  the  odds  of  2  to  1  against  yoo 
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to  an  equal  chance  by  this  method,  and  probably 
gain  three  tricks  by  it. 

5.  If  you  wish  to  have  trumps  played  by  the 
adversaries,  and  your  partner  should  have  led  a 
soit  of  which  you  have  the  ace,  knave,  ten,  nine, 
and  eight,  or  the  king,  knave,  ten,  nine,  and 
^igiit,  play  the  eight;  which  will  probably  in- 
dnce  the  adversary,  if  he  win  that  card,  to  play 
tramps. 

6.  Suppose  you  hold  a  quart-major  in  any  suit, 
with  one  or  two  more  of  the  same,  and  wish  to 
inform  your  partner  you  have  the  command,  in 
that  case  throw  away  the  ace  upon  any  suit  of 
which  you  have  none,  because  the  odds  are  that 
neither  of  the  adversaries  have  more  than  three 
mthat  suit:  take  the  same  method  if  you  have 
a  quart  to  a  king ;  the  ace  being  out,  throw  away 
the  king ;  also  if  you  have  a  quart  to  a  queen,  the 
ace  and  king  being  played,  throw  away  your  queen ; 
all  which  lets  your  partner  into  the  state  of  your 
game ;  and  you  should  play  by  the  same  rule  in 
all  inferior  sequences,  having  the  best  of  them  in 
your  hand. 

7.  A  moderate  player,  in  case  the  king  is  turned 
up  on  the  left,  and  he  has  the  queen  and  one 
small  trump  ouly,  often  plays  out  the  queen,  in 
hopes  his  partner  may  win  the  king  if  put  on,  not 
considering  that  it  is  about  2  to  1  that  his  partner 
has  not  the  ace,  and  admitting  he  has,  it  is  playing 
two  honours  against  one,  and  consequently  weak- 
ling their  game.  The  necessity  only  of  playing 
trumps  should  induce  him  so  to  play. 

8.  A  case  which  frequently  happens. — ^A  and  B 
^  I>artners  against  C  and  D,  and  all  the  trumps 
played  out  except  one,  which  C  or  D  has;  A 
^  three  or  four  winning  cards  of  a  suit  already 
P^yed,  with  an  ace  and  one  small  cacd  oi  ^uo- 
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ther  :  A's  best  play  is  to  throw  away  one  of 
his  winning  cards ;  because,  if  his  right-hand  ad- 
versary play  to  his  ace  suit,  he  has  it  in  his  power 
to  pass  it,  and  his  partner  has  an  equal  chance  to 
have  a  better  card  in  that  suit  than  tiie  third  hand : 
if  so,  and  B  have  any  forcing  card,  or  one  of  his 
partner's  suit  to  play  to,  in  order  to  force  out  the 
last  trump,  A's  ace  remaining  in  his  hand  brings 
in  his  winning  cards ;  whereas,  if  A  had  thrown 
away  the  small  card  to  his  ace-suit,  and  his  right- 
hand  adversary  had  led  that  suit,  he  had  been 
obliged  to  put  on  his  ace,  and  consequently  had 
lost  some  tricks  by  that  method. 

9.  Suppose  ten  cards  played  out,  and  it  a{>- 
pears  probable  that  your  left-hand  adversary  has 
three  trumps  remaining,  viz.  the  best  and  two 
small  one ;  and  you  have  two  trumps  only,  and 
your  partner  none,  and  your  right-hand  adver- 
sary plays  a  thirteenth  or  some  other  winning 
card,  in  that  case  pass  it,  by  which  you  may  gain 
a  trick,  because  the  left-hand  adversary  must 
trump. 

10.  To  inform  your  partner  of  the  state  of  your 
game^  suppose  you  have  a  quart-major  in  trumps 
(or  any  other  four  best  trumps),  if  obliged  to  trump, 
play  the  highest  of  any  four  best  trumps,  and  then 
the  lowest,  which  clears  up  your  game,  and  may 
be  the  means  of  winning  many  tricks  :  practise 
the  same  in  all  other  suits. 

11.  If  your  partner  call  at  the  point  of  8  befop 
his  time,  trump  to  him,  whether  you  are  stron 
or  not ;  because  as  he  calls  before  he  is  obliged, 
is  a  declaration  of  being  strong  in  trumps. 

12.  Suppose  your  right-hand  adversary  turi 
up  the  queen  of  clubs,  and  w\ien  l^e  has  the  les 

plays  the  knave,  and  also  thaX,  ^ovi'\i"a.N^^^^ 
teuj  and  one  club  more,  or  l\ie  VAXi^»  ^ft^>  ^si^ 
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card ;  when  he  leads  his  knaYe>  do  not  win 
it,  because  it  is  an  equal  wager,  you  not  hav- 
ing the  king  or  ace,  that  your  partner  has  it,  and 
consequently  you  may  gain  a  trick  by  passing  the 
have,  which  cannot  be  done  if  you  either  put  on 
your  king  or  ace  of  clubs. 

13.  A  case  for  a  slam, — Suppose  A  and  B  part- 
ners against  C  and  D ;  and  that  C  deals.  A  has 
Ibg,  knave,  nine,  and  seven  of  clubs,  being 
trumps;  a  quart-major  in  diamonds,  a  tierce- 
major  in  hearts,  and  the  ace  and  king  of  spades. 
B  has  nine  diamonds,  two  spades,  and  two  hearts, 
D  has  the  ace,  queen,  ten,  and  eight  of  trumps, 
with  nine  spades.  And  C  five  trumps,  and  eight 
Hearts.  A  leads  a  trump,  which  D  is  to  win,  and 
D  plays  a  spade,  which  C  is  to  trump ;  C  leads  a 
trump  which  his  partner  D  wins ;  then  D  leads  a 
spade,  which  C  is  to  trump  ;  and  C  plays  a  trump, 
which  D  is  to  win ;  and  D  having  the  best  trump, 
is  to  play  it ;  which  done,  D  having  seven  spades 
m  his  hand,  wins  them,  and  consequently  slams 
A  and  B. 

14.  If  your  partner  lead  the  king,  and  you  have 
oone  of  uat  suit,  pass  it,  by  throwing  away  a 
losing  card,  unless  your  right-hand  adversary  has 
pat  on  the  ace. 

15.  Suppose  your  partner  leads  the  queen,  and 
yoTur  right-hand  adversary  wins  it  with  the  ace, 
(uid  returns  that  suit,  in  case  you  have  none  of 
it,  do  not  trump,  except  you  play  for  an  odd 
trick,  or  are  weak  in  trumps,  but  throw  away  a 
losing  card,  which  makes  room  for  your  partner's 
suit. 

16.  Suppose  you  have  the  ace,  king,  and  one 
BQiall  card,  and  your  lefl-hand  adversary  leads 
that  suit,  and  suppose  you  have  four  small  trumps, 
^d  no  suit  of  consequence  to  lead  from,  ajvd^^xxi 

M  2 
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right-hand  adversary  should  put  on  the  nine,  or 
any  lower  card ;  in  this  case  win  it  with  the  ace, 
and  by  playing  the  small  card  of  that  suit,  return 
the  lead  upon  the  adversary,  who  will  have  reason 
to  judge  that  the  king  lies  behind  him,  and  conse- 
quently will  not  play  his  queen  if  he  should  have 
it ;  by  this  method  you  have  a  fair  probability  of 
winning  a  trick,  and  at  the  same  time  of  letting 
your  partner  into  the  state  of  your  game. 

17.  If  your  partner  force  you  to  trump  a  card 
early  in  the  deal,  you  are  to  suppose  him  strong  in 
trumps,  except  at  the  points  of  4  to  9  ;  and,  there- 
fore, if  you  are  strong  in  trumps,  play  them. 

18.  Suppose  you  call  at  the  point  of  8,  and  your 
partner  has  no  honour  :  and  you  should  have  the 
king,  queen,  and  ten ;  the  king,  knave,  and  ten ; 
or  the  queen,  knave,  and  ten  of  trumps ;  when 
trumps  are  played,  always  put  on  the  ten,  which 
demonstrates  to  your  partner  that  you  have  two 
honours  remaining. 

19.  Suppose  your  right-hand  adversary  calls  at 
the  point  of  8,  and  his  partner  has  no  honour ; 
and  you  should  have  the  king,  nine,  and  one 
small  trump,  or  the  queen,  nine,  and  two  small 
trumps;  when  trumps  are  led  by  your  partner, 
put  on  the  nine,  because  it  is  about  2  to  1  that  the 
ten  is  not  behind  you. 

20.  If  you  lead  a  suit,  of  which  you  have  the 
ace,  king,  and  two  or  three  more,  when  you  play 
the  ace,  if  your  partner  play  the  ten  or  knave, 
and  you  should  have  one  single  card  of  any  other 
suit,  and  two  or  three  small  trumps  only  :  in  this 
case  lead  the  single  card,  to  establish  a  saw  ;  for 
your  partner  has  an  equal  chance  to  have  a  better 
card  in  that  suit,  than  the  last  flayer ;  whereas, 

had  he  led  that  to  "vou,  wVvcVv  ipTo\i«XA'<3  v««w^  Vvb 
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strong  suit,  the  adversaries  would  discover  your 
attempt  to  establish  a  saw,  and  trump  out. 

21.  Suppose  you  have  the  ace  and  deuce  of 
tmmps,  and- are  strong  in  the  three  other  suits ;  if 
yoa  have  to  lead,  play  the  ace,  and  next  your 
deuce,  in  order  to  put  tiie  lead  into  your  partner's 
liand,  to  take  out  two  trumps  for  one ;  also,  sup- 
pose the  last  player  wins  that  trick,  and  that  he 
leads  a  suit  of  which  you  have  the  ace,  king, 
and  two  or  three  more,  pass  it,  because  it  is  an 
equal  wager  Ifhat  your  partner  has  a  better  card 
in  that  suit  than  the  third  hand ;  if  so,  he  will 
liave  an  opportunity  of  taking  out  two  trumps  to 
one ;  when  the  lead  comes  into  your  hand,  endea- 
vour to  force  out  one  of  the  two  trumps  remain- 
ing, supposing  eleven  are  played  out,  and  the 
odds  are  that  your  partner  has  one  of  the  two  re- 
maining. 

22.  Suppose  ten  rounds*  are  played,  and  you 
We  the  king,  ten,  and  one  small  card  of  any  suit, 
which  has  never  been  led ;  and  have  won  six 
tricks,  and  your  partner  leads  from  that  suit,  and 
that  there  is  neither  a  trump  or  thirteenth  card 
in  any  hand ;  in  this  case,  unless  your  right-hand 
adversary  puts  on  so  high  a  card  as  obliges  you 
to  play  the  king,  do  not  put  it  on,  because  upon 
the  return  of  that  suit  you  make  your  king,  and 
consequently  the  odd  trick,  which  makes  two  dif- 
ference :  if  there  happen  to  be  only  nine  cards 
played  out,  in  the  like  circumstance,  play  by  the 
same  rule.  This  method  is  always  to  be  taken, 
nnless  gaining  two  tricks  gives  you  a  chance  either 
to  save  your  lurch  or  to  win  or  save  the  game. 

23.  Suppose  A  and  B  partners  against  C  and 
^  and  B  holds  the  two  last  trumps,  also  the 
^^^n,  knave,  and  nine  of  another  suit ;  and  sup- 
pose A  has  neither  the  ace,  king,  or  ten  of  l\v^.l 
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suit,  but  is  to  lead.  B  should  play  the  nine,  be- 
cause it  is  only  5  to  4  against  him  that  his  left- 
hand  adversary  holds  tibe  ten;  and  if  he  play 
either  the  queen  or  knave,  it  is  about  3  to  1  thie 
ace  or  king  is  in  his  left-hand  adversary's  hands, 
and  consequently  he  reduces  the  odds  of  3  to  1 
against  him,  to  5  to  4  only. 

24.  Vary  the  foregoing;  put  the  king,  knave, 
and  nine  of  a  suit  into  B's  hand,  and  suppose  that 
A  has  neither  ace,  queen,  or  ten ;  when  A  leads 
that  suit,  it  is  equal  whether  B  plays  his  king, 
knave,  or  nine. 

25.  Suppose  you  have  ace,  king,  and  three  or 
four  small  cards  of  a  suit  not  played,  and  it  ap- 
pears your  partner  has  the  last  trump ;  in  this  case, 
if  you  have  to  lead,  play  a  small  card  in  that  suit, 
it  being  an  equal  wager  that  your  partner  has  a 
better  than  the  last  player ;  and  if  so,  it  is  probable 
you  may  make  five  or  six  tricks  in  that  suit ;  but 
if  you  play  out  ace  and  king,  it  is  2  to  1  that  your 
partner  has  not  the  queen,  and  consequently  that 
you  make  only  two  tricks,  by  which  you  risk  the 
losing  of  three  or  four  tricks  to  secure  one  only. 

26.  If  your  partner  lead  ace  of  a  suit  in  which 
he  has  the  ace,  queen,  knave,  and  more,  and  then 
plays  his  queen ;  in  case  you  have  the  king  and 
two  small  cards  in  that  suit,  win  his  queen  with 
the  king ;  and  if  strong  in  trumps,  by  clearing  the 
board  of  them,  having  a  small  card  of  your  part- 
ner's great  suit,  you  gain  many  tricks. 

HOW   TO    PLAY    FOR   AN    ODD   TBICK. 

1.  Suppose  you  are  elder  hand,  and  have  the 

ace,  king,  and  three  small  trumps,  with  four  small 

cards  of  another  suit,  three  small  cards  of  the  third, 

and  one  small  card  of  the  io\xt\\i  svx\\.\  \^^  VJsi^ 

single  card,  which,  if  wonb^  iVeX^oaX.  v^«^«»^*^ 
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put  him  upon  playing  trumps>  or  to  your  weak 
suit;  in  which  case  you  gain  the  tenance. 

2.  Suppose  your  partner  is  to  lead,  and  that  he 
plays  the  ace  of  the  suit  of  which  you  have  only 
one,  and  proceeds  to  plays  the  king  of  the  same, 
and  that  your  right-hand  adversary  trumps  it  with 
the  queen,  knave,  or  ten  ;  do  not  overtrump  him, 
bat  throw  away  a  small  card  of  your  weakest  suit ; 
because  it  makes  your  partner  the  last  player^ 
and  gives  him  the  tenance  in  your  weak  suits. 

UPON    SUPPOSITION    YOU    WANT    FOUR    OR    FIVE 
POINTS,  AND  ARE  ELDER  HAND. 

1.  Plat  a  small  trump,  and  should  your  partner 
bave  a  better  trump  than  the  last  player,  and  return 
the  lead,  put  on  the  king,  and  then  proceed  to  play 
the  suit  of  which  you  have  four  in  number. 

These  examples  attended  to,  on  all  parts  of  the 
game,  are  of  great  consequence  to  the  player  :  be- 
cause when  he  has  no  good  suit  to  lead,  his  partner 
being  the  last  player  gains  the  tenace  in  his  weak 
saits. 

2.  A  and  B  are  partners  against  C  and  D, 
twelve  trumps  are  played  out,  and  seven  cards 
only  remain  in  his  hand,  of  which  A  has  the 
last  trump,  and  also  the  ace,  king,  and  four  small 
cards  of  a  suit.  A  ought  to  play  a  small  card  of 
that  suit,  because  it  is  an  equal  wager,  that  his 
partner  has  a  better  card  in  it  than  the  last  player ; 
tod  in  this  case,  if  four  cards  of  that  suit  should 
happen  to  be  in  either  of  the  adversaries'  hands,  he 
^ill  be  able  to  make  five  tricks,  when  if  he  played 
off  his  ace  and  king,  he  would  have  made  only  two. 
If  neither  of  the  adversaries  have  more  than  three 
^ards  in  that  suit,  A  has  an  equal  chance  to  win 
the  six  tricks  in  it. 

3.  Suppose  A  and  B  are  partners  against  C  and 
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D,  and  that  eight  tramps  are  played  out,  and  that 
A  has  four  of  those  remaining,  V  having  the  best 
trump,  and  to  lead,  C  ought  not  to  play  his  tramp 
to  take  out  one  of  A's,  because  he  would  leave  three 
trumps  in  A's  hand ;  but  in  case  A's  partner  has 
any  great  isuit  to  make,  C,  keeping  the  tramp  in 
his  own  hand,  can  prevent  him  from  making  that 
suit  by  trumping  it. 

4.  A  case  of  curiosity. — Suppose  three  hands  of 
cards,  containing  three  cards  in  each  hand ;  let  A 
name  the  trumps,  and  let  B  choose  which  hand  he 
pleases.  A,  having  his  choice  of  eithei  of  the  other 
two  hands,  wins  two  tricks. 

Clubs  are  to  be  trumps. 

First  hand,  ace,  king,  and  six  of  hearts* 

Second  hand,  queen,  and  ten  of  hearts,  and  ten 
of  trumps. 

Third  hand,  nine  of  hearts,  and  two  and  three 
of  trumps. 

The  first  hand  wins  of  the  second.  The  second 
of  the  third.    And  the  third  of  the  first. 


THE  LAWS  OF  WHIST. 


OF   DEALING. 

1.  If  a  card  be  turned  up  in  dealing,  the  adverse 
party  may  call  a  new  deal ;  but  if  either  of  them 
have  been  the  cause  of  turning  up  such  card,  in 
that  case  the  dealer  has  his  option. 

2.  If  a  card  be  faced  in  the  deal,  there  must  be 
a  new  deal,  unless  it  is  the  last  card. 

3.  Every  person  ought  to  see\i\i'BA.\i^\L'aj&^QcM\ftKtt. 
cards  dealt  to  him ;  therefoic,  Vi  wdl^  otia  €ti^\^^ 
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happen  to  liave  only  twelve,  and  not  find  it  out  till 
several  tricks  are  played,  and  the  rest  of  the  players 
have  their  right  number,  the  deal  stands  good ;  and 
abo  the  person  who  plays  with  twelve  cards  is  to 
be  panished  for  each  revoke  he  may  have  made ; 
but  if  any  of  the  players  should  happen  to  have 
fourteen  cards,  in  that  case  the  deal  is  lost. 

4.  The  dealer  ought  to  leave  in  view  upon  the 
table  his  trump  card,  till  it  is  his  turn  to  play ; 
and  after  he  has  mixed  it  with  his  other  cards,  no- 
body is  entitled  to  demand  what  card  is  turned  up, 
but  may  ask  what  is  trumps,  whereby  the  dealer 
cannot  name  a  wrong  card,  which  otherwise  he 
might  have  done. 

5.  None  of  the  players  ought  to  take  up  or  look 
at  their  cards  while  any  person  is  dealing  ;  and  if 
the  dealer  should  happen  to  miss  deal,  in  that  case 
be  shall  deal  again,  unless  it  arises  from  his  part- 
Iter's  fault ;  and  if  a  card  be  turned  up  in  dealing, 
DO  new  deal  shall  be  called,  unless  the  partner  has 
been  the  cause  of  it. 

6.  If  the  dealer,  instead  of  turning  up  the  trump, 
should  put  the  trump  card  upon  the  rest  of  his  cards, 
^th  the  face  downward,  he  is  to  lose  the  deal. 

OP   PLAYING   OUT   OP   TURN. 

7'  If  any  person  play  out  of  his  turn,  the  card 
^  played  may  be  called  at  any  time  in  that  deal, 
provided  it  does  not  cause  a  revoke  ;  or  either  of 
the  adversaries  may  require  of  the  person  who 
ought  to  have  led,  to  play  the  suit  the  adversary 
ntay  choose. 

8.  A  and  B  are  partners  against  C  and  D ;  A 
phiys  the  ten  of  a  suit,  the  adversary  C  plays  the 
^nave  of  the  same,  B  plays  a  small  card  of  the 
^e,  but  before  D  plays,  his  partner  C  leads 
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another  card:  the  penalty  shall  be  in  t1 
tion  of  A  or  B  to  oblige  D  to  win  the  t 
he  can. 

9.  A  and  B  are  partners  against  C  and 
leads  a  club,  his  partner  B  plays  before  ti 
versary  C ;   in  this  case  D  has  a  right  t 
before  his  partner  C ;  because  B  played 
his  turn. 

10.  If  any  card  be  led,  and  the  last 
should  play  out  of  his  turn,  whether  his  p 
has  any  of  the  suit  led  or  not,  provided  he 
made  to  revoke,  he  is  neither  entitled  to  tru 
nor  to  win  the  trick. 


OF  RBVOKING. 

11.  If  a  revoke  happen  to  be  made,  the 
saries  may  add  3  to  their  own  score,  or  taki 
tricks  from  the  revoking  party,  or  take  d 
from  their  score;  and  the  revoking  part} 
vided  they  are  up,  notwithstanding  the  p< 
must  remain  at  9  :  the  revoke  takes  place 
other  score  of  the  game. 

12.  Should  any  person  revoke,  and  di 
it  before  the  cards  are  turned,  the  adverse 
may  call  the  highest  or  lowest  card  of  tl 
led,  or  have  their  option  to  call  the  car 
played,  at  any  time  when  it  does  not  c 
revoke. 

13.  No  revoke  can  be  claimed  till  the  t 
turned  and  quitted,  or  the  party  who  revol 
his  partner,  has  played  again. 

14.  If  a.  revoke  be  claimed,  the  adverse 
arc  not  to  mix  their  cards,  upon  forfeiture 
revoke. 

15,  No  revoke  can  be  cWvov.^^  ^i^^t  ^jJsv 
have  been  cut  for  a  new  deaX. 
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OF  CALLING  HONOURS. 

16.  If  a  player  call  at  any  point  of  the  game, 
except  8,  either  of  the  adverse  parties  may  de- 
mand a  new  deal;  and  they  are  at  liberty  to 
consult  each  other  whether  they  will  have  a 
new  deal. 

1/.  After  the  trump  is  turned  up,  no  person 
must  remind  his  partner  to  call,  on  penalty  of 
losing  a  point. 

18.  If  the  trump  card  be  turned  up,  no  honours 
in  the  preceding  deal  can  be  reckoned,  unless  they 
were  before  claimed. 

19.  Should  any  person  call  at  the  point  of  8, 
and  his  partner  answer,  and  both  the  opposite 
parties  have  thrown  down  their  cards,  and  it 
appears  that  the  other  side  had  not  two  by 
lionoars ;  in  this  case  the  adversaries  may  consult 
with  one  another,  and  are  at  liberty  to  stand  the 
deal  or  not. 

20.  And  if  any  person  answer  when  he  has 
not  an  honour,  the  adverse  party  may  consult 
each  other,  and  are  at  liberty  to  stand  the  deal 
or  not. 

21.  If  any  person  call  at  8,  after  he  has  played, 
^  adversaries  may  call  a  new  deal. 

OF  BEPARATING  AND  SHOWING  THE  CARDS. 

22.  If  any  person  separate  a  card  from  the 
leat,  the  adverse  party  may  call  it,  provided  they 
name  it;  but  in  case  of  calling  a  wrong  card, 
^ey  are  liable  for  once  to  have  the  highest 
or  lowest  card  called  in  any  suit  led  during  the 
deal. 

23.  If  any  person  throw  his  cards  upon  the 
table,  with  their  faces  upwards,  upon  supi^osWiow 
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that  he  has  lost  the  game,  the  adversaries  h 
in  their  power  to  call  any  of  their  cards  wheo 
think  proper,  provided  they  do  not  mak< 
party  revoke,  and  he  is  not  to  take  up  his 
again. 

24.  If  any  person  be  sore  of  winning 
trick,  he  may  show  his  cards  upon  the  t 
but  he  is  then  liable  to  have  all  his  cards  cal! 

OF  OMITTINO  TO  PLAT  TO  A  TBICK. 

25.  A  and  B  are  partners  against  C  and  I 
leads  a  club,  C  plays  the  ace,  B  plays  a  club 
D,  partner  to  C,  takes  up  the  trick  without 
ing  any  card ;  A  and  the  other  players  pla] 
till  it  appears  D  has  one  card  more  than  the 
it  is  in  the  option  of  the  adversaries  to  call  a 
deal. 

RESPECTING   WHO    PLATED   ANT   PARTICX7I 

CARD. 

26.  Each  person  in  playing  ought  to  la^ 
card  before  him ;  after  doing  so,  if  either  o 
adversaries  mix  his  cards  with  the  player's 
pursued  this  method,  his  partner  is  entitb 
insist  that  each  person  lay  his  card  before  '. 
but  not  to  inquire  who  played  any  parti 
card. 


A    DICTIONART    FOR   WHIST,    RESOLVING   AL] 
ALL  THE  CRITICAL  CASES  THAT  MAT  HAPPE 

1.  How  to  play  trumps  to  the  greatest 
vantage  ? 
Peruse  the  treatise  oiWlai^t,  ease  II,  pag( 
and  all  the  following  cases  xxii^ex  ^^\.  ^ai 
next  bead. 
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2.  How  to  play  sequences  when  trumps  ? 

Atu,  You  are  to  begin  with  the  highest  of 


3.  How  to  play  sequences  when  they  are  not 
trumps? 

Ans.  If  you  have  five^  begin  with  the  lowest ; 
if  three  or  four  in  number^  always  play  the 
lughest. 

4.  Why  do  you  prefer  playing  sequences  rather 
than  other  suits  ? 

Ans,  Because  they  are  the  safest  leads,  and 
gam  the  tenace  in  other  suits. 

5.  When  ought  you  to  make  tricks  early  ? 
Ans,  When  you  are  weak  in  trumps. 

6.  When  ought  you  not  to  make  tricks  early  ? 
Ans.  When  you  are  strong  in  trumps. 

7.  When  do  you  play  from  an  ace-suit  ? 

Ans.  You  do  so  when  you  have  three  in  number 
only  in  any  suit  (trumps  excepted.) 

8.  When  do  you  not  play  from  an  ace-suit  ? 
Jbu,  You  ought  not  to  lead  from  an  ace-suit, 

liaving  four  or  more  in  number  in  any  other  suit, 
Wnse  the  ace  is  an  assistant  to  your  great  suit, 
uid,  when  trumps  are  out,  enables  you  to  make 
tlutsait. 

9.  When  any  card  of  consequence  is  turned  up 
on  your  right  or  left  hand^  how  are  you  to  play  ? 
^case  1,  page  107,  and  case  1,  page  111. 

10.  Why  are  you  always  to  play  your  hand  by 
your  own  and  adversaries'  scores  ? 

Am,  Case  6,  page  94.  See  references  in  this 
case. 

11.  How  are  you  to  know  when  your  partner 
has  no  more  of  the  suit  played  ?  Cases  1,  2,  3, 
P«ge  109. 

12.  Reasons  for  putting  on  or  not  at  second- 
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hand  the  king,  queen,  knave,  ten.     Cases  1,  2,  3, 
page  109. 

13.  Why  are  you  to  play  the  queen,  knave,  or 
ten  of  any  suit,  when  that  suit  is  played  a  second 
time,  having  three  in  number  only?  Case  4, 
page  115. 

14.  When  ought  you  to  over-trump  your  ad- 
versary, and  when  not  ? 

Ans.  When  you  are  weak  in  trumps  you  ought 
to  over-trump  him  :  but  if  strong  in  trumps  you 
ought  to  throw  away  a  losing  card. 

15.  Reasons  for  not  parting  with  the  command 
of  your  adversary's  strong  suit,  case  1,  page  114. 

16.  If  your  right-hand  adversary  leads  a  suit 
of  which  you  have  the  ace,  king,  and  queen, 
why  are  you  to  put  on  the  ace,  preferably  to  the 
queen  ? 

Am,  Because  it  deceives  the  adversary,  which, 
in  this  case,  is  preferable  to  informing  your 
partner. 

17.  To  declare  your  strong  suit,  when  is  it 
proper  to  be  done,  and  when  not  ? 

Ans,  When  you  have  only  one  strong  suit,  and 
you  trump  out  to  make  the  same,  in  that  case 
you  ought  to  declare  it ;  but  if  you  are  strong  in 
all  suits,  there  is  no  necessity  of  declaring  your 
strongest. 

18.  The  ace  turned  up  on  your  right-hand,  and 
that  you  have  the  ten  and  nine  only  of  trumps, 
why  do  you  play  the  ten  ?     Case  1,  page  111. 

19.  Why  do  you  play  from  a  king-suit  prefer- 
ably to  a  queen-suit,  having  the  same  number  of 
each  ? 

Ans,  Because  it  is  2  to  1  that  the  ace  does  not 

lie  in  your  left-hand  adversary's  hands,  and  it  is  5 

to  4,  if  you  lead  from  a  c^xieeti-svivV.,  >i>Ck»X.^^  ace 
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or  king  lies  in  his  hands,  and  that  you  lose  your 
QQeen,  and  so  play  to  a  disadvantage. 

20.  Why  do  you  play  from  a  queen-suit  prefer- 
ably tcr  a  knave-suit. 

Answered  case  19* 

21.  When  you  have  the  four  best  cards  of  any 
suit,  why  do  you  throw  away  the  best  ? 

Aru.  To  tell  your  partner  the  state  of  the 
game. 

22.  How  are  you  to  make  the  most  of  your 
partner's  strong  suit  ? 

At  pages  103,  104,  105,  are  six  examples  to  de- 
monstrate it. 

23.  The  queen  turned  up  on  your  right  hand, 
yon  have  the  ace,  ten,  and  one  trump,  or  the 
^ing,  ten,  and  one  trump ;  if  the  right-hand  ad- 
versary should  play  the  knave,  how  are  you  to 
play? 

Ans.  You  are  to  pass  it,  by  which  you  have  an 
eqoai  wager  of  gaining  a  trick,  and  cannot  lose  by 
80  doing. 

24.  Four  cards  are  played  out,  and  trumps  have 
gone  round  twice,  your  partner  not  appearing  to 
«ave  any  higher  trump  than  the  eight,  yet  he  has 
^^  trumps  :  when  he  plays  his  third  trump,  the 
next  hand  puts  on  the  knave,  there  being  the  king 
only  in  the  adversary's  hand,  you  having  the  ace 
and  queen  of  trumps  :  Q^(Bre,  Are -you  to  play  the 
ace  or  queen  ? 

Ans.  You  are  to  play  the  ace,  because  it  is  5  to 
^  that  the  last  player  has  the  king ;  and  if  you  re- 
duce the  cards  to  two  in  number,  it  is  then  2  to  1 
m  your  favour,  by  playing  the  ace,  that  the  king 
falls:  this  method  may  be  taken  in  other  suits 
^pon  similar  occasions. 

Example.  Suppose  that  ycu  have  only  two 
^ds  remaining  in  your  hand  of  any  suit,  viz*  the 

N2 
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queen  and  ten ;  and  the  knave  and  nine  of  the 
same  suit  are  in  your  adversary's  bands,  when 
your  partner  leads  that  suit,  your  right-hand  ad- 
versary plays  the  nine,  and  has  one  card  only  re- 
maining; you  ought  then  to  play  the  queen* 
because  it  is  2  to  1  that  your  left-hand  adversary 
has  the  knave ;  and  in  all  cases  of  the  same  nature 
follow  ^his  rule. 

N.B.  That  the  dealer  at  whist  holds  four 
trumps  or  more  is  232  to  165,  or  about  a  guinea 
to  4s.  Hid. 


AN  EXPLANATION  OP  THB  TBCHNICAL  WORDS. 

Finessing,  means  endeavouring  to  gain  an  ad- 
vantage thus :  When  a  card  is  led,  and  you  have 
the  best  and  third  best  of  that  suit,  you  put  your 
third  best  card  upon  that  lead,  and  run  the  risk 
of  your  left-hand  adversary  having  the  second 
best ;  if  he  have  it  not,  which  is  2  to  1  against 
him,  you  are  then  sure  of  gaining  a  trick. 

Forcing,  means  obliging  your  partner  or  ad- 
versary to  trump  a  suit,  of  which  he  has  none. 
The  cases  mentioned  in  this  treatise  will  show 
when  it  is  proper  to  force  either  of  them. 

Long  Trump,  means  having  one  or  more  trumps 
in  your  hand,  when  all  the  rest  are  out. 

Loose  Card,  is  a  card  of  no  value,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  properest  to  throw  away. 

Points,  ten  of  them  make  a  game ;  as  many  as 
arc  gained  by  tricks  or  honours,  so  many  points 
are  set  up  to  the  score. 

Quart,  is  a  sequence  of  any  four  cards  imme- 
diately following  one  another  m  the  same  suit. — 
Quart-major  is  a  sequence  of  ace,  king,  queen, 
and  knave. 
Quint,  is  a  sequence  of  anv  ^n^  cm^  voixafe- 
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diately  following  one  another  in  the  same  suit. — 
Qmi-major  is  a  sequence  of  ace>  king^  queen, 
bave,  and  ten. 

RsNouNCE,  without  a  card  of  any  particular 
sait. 

Rbverse,  means  only  playing  in  a  different 
inaimer :  that  is,  if  you  are  strong  in  trumps,  you 
play  one  way ;  if  weak  in  trumps,  you  play  the 
»werw,  viz.  another. 

Ruff  and  Over-ruff,  to  trump  a  suit  led, 
second  or  third  hand. 

SsB-SAW,  is  when  each  partner  trumps  a  suit, 
&Qd  plays  those  suits  to  one  another  for  that 
piurpose. 

Score,  is  the  numher  of  points  set  up,  ten  of 
which  make  a  game. 

Slam,  is  when  either  party  wins  every  trick. 

Tbnace,  is  having  the  first  and  third  best  cards, 
&Qd  being  last  player,  and  consequently  catching 
^e  adversary  when  tiiat  suit  is  played :  as,  for 
uistance,  in  case  you  have  ace  and  queen  of  any 
suit,  and  your  adversary  leads,  you  must  win  those 
^0  tricks ;  and  so  of  any  other  tenace  in  inferior 
cards. 

Tbrce  or  Tierce,  is  a  sequence  of  any  three 
^8  immediately  following  one  another  in  the 
■^e  suit.  Terce-major  is  a  sequence  of  ace, 
^^g>  and  queen. 


AN  ARTIFICIAL  MEMORY  FOR  PLAYERS. 

1.  Place,  of  every  suit  in  your  hand,  the  worst 
^  the  left,  and  the  best  (in  order)  to  the  right ; 
^d  the  trumps  (in  order)  always  to  the  left  of  all 
"ie  other  suits. 

2'  If  in  play  you  have  the  best  card  remaining 
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in  any  suit,  put  the  same  to  the  left  of  your 
trumps. 

3.  And  if  you  possess  the  second  hest  card  of 
any  suit,  place  it  on  the  right  of  your  trumps. 

4.  And  if  you  have  the  third  best  card  of  any 
suit,  place  a  small  card  of  that  suit  between  the 
trumps  and  that  third  best,  to  the  right  of  the 
trumps. 

5.  To  remember  your  partner's  first  lead,  place 
a  small  card  of  that  suit  in  the  midst  of  your 
trumps,  and  if  you  have  but  one  trump,  on  the 
left  of  it. 

6.  When  you  deal,  put  the  trump  turned  up  to 
the  right  of  all  your  trumps,  and  keep  it  as  long 
as  you  can,  that  your  partner  may,  knowing  you 
have  that  trump  left,  play  accordingly. 

7.  To  find  where  your  Adversaries  Revoke.— 
Suppose  two  suits  on  the  right-hand  to  repre- 
sent your  adversaries  in  the  order  they  sit,  as  to 
your  right  and  left-hand.  When  you  suspect 
either  of  them  to  have  made  a  revoke,  clap  a  small 
card  of  that  suit  amongst  the  cards  representing 
that  adversary,  by  which  you  record  not  only 
that  there  may  have  been  a  revoke,  but  also  "who 
made  it,  and  in  what  suit. 

If  the  suit,  representing  the  adversary  that  made 
the  revoke,  happen  to  be  revoked  in,  change  that 
for  another,  and  put  a  small  card  of  the  suit  re- 
voked in  the  middle  of  that  exchanged  suit,  and  if 
you  have  not  a  card  remaining  of  that  suit  reverse 
a  card  of  any  other  (except  diamonds)  and  place  it 
there. 

8.  As  you  have  a  way  to  remember  your  part- 
ner's first  lead,  you  may  also  record  in  what  suit 
cither  of  your  adversaries  made  their  first  lead, 
by  putting  the  suit  so  led  in  the  place  which  in 
your  hand  represents  that  adversary  ;  and  if  other 
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luits  were  already  placed  to  represent  them,  then 
xchange  those  for  the  suits  in  which  each  of  them 
nakes  his  first  lead: 
The  foregoing  method  is  to  he  taken  when  more 
Kcessary  to  record  your  adversary's  first  lead 
lum  to  endeavour  to  find  out  a  revoke. 


CALCULATIONS  8HEWINO  THE  CHANCES  OF  TOUR 
PARTNER  HAVING  ONE,  TWO,  OR  THREE  CER- 
TAIN CARDS. 

Read  with  attention  those  marked  N.B. 

1.  What  is  the  chance  of  your  friend  having 
one  certain  card  ? 

Against    For 

Answer,  **"**•  '"™» 

rhtt  he  has  it  not,  is  N.B 2  to   1 

2.  What  is  the  chance  of  having  two 
SRtain  cards? 

Answer, 

rbathe  has  one  of  them  only,  is 31  to  26 

[liathe  has  not  hoth  of  them 17  to    2 

kt  that  he  has  one  or  hoth,  is  ahout 

6  to  4,  or  N.B 26  to  32 

3.  What  are  the  chances  of  having 
\aee  certain  cards  ? 

Answer. 

hat  he  holds  one  of  them  only,  is  325 
for  him  to  378  against  him,  or  about    6  to    7 

hat  he  has  not  two  of  them  only,  is  156 
for  him  to  547  against  him,  or  about    2  to    7 

hat  ha  has  not  all  three  of  them,  is  22 

forbim  to  681  againat  him,  or  about    1 1*^  ^^^ 
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Agtinit  Fqi 
iiiw»-   Bibb 

Bat  tliat  lie  has  one  or  two  of  them,  is 
4S1  for  hini  to  222  against  him,  or 
aboat ^ - - 13  to  6 

And  that  he  has  one,  two«  or  all  three  of 
them,  is  aboat  N.B.  - - 5  to  S 


EXPLAXATIOXS    ASTD    AFPLICATIOIC    OF  THB 
CALCULATIONS. 

Firti  Calcuiaium, 

It  is  2  to  1  that  your  partner  has  not  one  certiii 
card. 

To  apply  this,  suppose  the  right-hand  adtcr- 
sary  lesids  a  suit,  of  which  you  have  the  king  and 
one  small  card  only ;  observe  that  it  is  2  to  1«  by 
patting  on  your  king,  that  the  left-hand  adversary 
cannot  win  it. 

If  you  have  the  king  and  three  small  cards  d 
any  suit,  likewise  the  queen  and  three  small  cards 
of  another ;  lead  from  the  king,  because  it  is  2  tc 
1  that  the  ace  does  not  lie  behind  you ;  but  5  td 
4  that  the  ace  or  king  of  any  suit  lies  behind,  an^ 
consequently,  by  leading  from  the  queen,  you  pla^ 
to  disadvantage. 

Second  Calculation, 

It  is  5  to  4,  at  least,  that  your  partner  has  on 
out  of  any  two  certain  cards ;  the  like  odds  are  i 
favour  of  your  adversaries ;  therefore,  suppos 
you  have  two  honours  of  any  suit,  and  knowin 
it  is  5  to  4  that  your  partner  holds  one  of  tk 

other  two,  you  play  youi  ^^qj£l^  \.o  «k  ^sce%.tAt  ce 

taint y. 
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suppose  you  have  the  queen  and  one 
only»  in  any  suit,  and  that  your  right- 
rsary  leads  the  same,  if  you  put  on  your 
8  5  to  4  that  your  left-hand  adversary 
,  and  therefore  you  play  to  disadvantage. 

mrd  Circulation. 

x>  2  that  your  partner  has  one  out  of 
certain  cards. 

'e,  suppose  you  have  the  knave  and  one 
1,  and  that  your  right-hand  adversary 
that  suit,  it  is  5  to  2  that  your  left-hand 
has  either  ace,  king,  or  queen  of  the 
ou  put  on  the  knave,  you  play  against 
besides,  by  making  a  discovery  your 

adversary  finesses  upon  your  partner 
:  that  whole  suit. 

in  the  necessity  of  putting  on  the  lov^est 
:e8,  suppose  that  your  adversary  led  a 
^  you  have  the  king,  queen,  and  knave, 
knave,  and  ten;  by  putting  on  your 
ae  suit,  or  your  ten  of  the  other,  it  gives 
ler  an  opportunity  of  calculating  the 
it,  and  also  in  all  inferior  suits  of  v«rhich 
equences. 

you  have  the  ace,  king,  and  two  small 
[tb.  a  quint-major  or  five  other  winning 
ly  other  suit,  and  have  played  trumps 
3,  and  each  person  followed  suit ;  in  this 
are  eight  trumps  out,  and  two  remain- 
ir  hand,  which  make  ten,  and  three 
vided  between  the  remaining  three 
which  it  is  5  to  2  that  your  partner  has 
therefore,  out  of  seven  cards  in  your 
ought  to  win  five  tricks. 
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SOME   COMPUTATIONS   FOR   LATINO  WA0BR8. 

AU  with  the  deal. 
The  deal  is     21  to  20 

1  love  is lOto  g 

2     5  to   4 

3     7tolO 

4     5  to   3 

5  is  2  to  1  of  the  game,  and  1  of  the  lurch  2  to  1 

6  is 5to  i 

7     10  to  3- 

8     6  to  1 

9  is  about  9  to  3 

2  to  1  is    9  to  8 

3  to  1     9to7 

4  to  1     9to6 

6  to  1     9to5 

6  to  1     9to4 

7  to  1     Stol 

8  to  1     9  to  2 

9  to  1  is  about    4tol 

3  to  2  is     8  to  7 

4  to  2     4to3 

5  to  2     8to5 

6  to  2     2tol 

7  to  2     ^ 8  to  3 

8  to  2     4tol 

9  to  2     7  to  2 

4  to  3  is     7  to  6 

5  to  3     7  to  5 

6  to  3 7to4 

7  to  3     7to3 

8  to  3     7  to  2 

Ptosis  about     • "^"^^ 
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ITI0N8    FOR   LAYING  WAGERS COntiflUed. 

i    6  to  5 

6  to  4 

2  to  1 

3  to  1 

about     5  to  2 


5  to  4 

5  to  3 

5  to  2 

about     2  to  1 


'  • 


4  to  3 

2  to  1 

about     7  to  4 

about     3  to  2 

about    12  to  6 

iritli  or  without  the  deal,  in  favour  of  8, 
7  to  6 


PAYNE'S  MAXIMS  FOR  WHIST. 

LEADER. 

3IN  with  the  suit  of  which  you  have  most 

IT,     For  when  the  trumps  are  out,  you  will 

make  several  tricks  in  it, 

on  hold  equal  numbers  in  different  suits, 

th  the  strongest.    Because  it  is  the  least 

njure  your  partner. 

uences  are  always  eligible  leads.      At 

^  your  partner  mi&oui  tiyuring  i|Our  fnim 
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4.  Lead  from  a  king  or  queen,  rather  tha 
an  ace.  For  since  the  adversaries  will  lea 
those  suits  which  you  do  not,  your  ace  will  c 
most  harm. 

5.  Lead  from  a  king  rather  than  from  a 
and  from  a  queen  rather  than  a  knave. 
stronger  the  suit,  the  less  is  your  partner 
gered. 

6.  Lead  not  from  ace-queen,  or  ace-kns 
necessary.  For  if  that  suit  be  led  by  the 
saries,  you  have  a  good  chance  of  making  tw\ 
in  it. 

7.  In  all  sequences  to  a  queen,  knave, 
hegin  with  the  highest.    Because  it  wUlfn 
distress  your  left-hand  adversary, 

8.  Having  ace,  king,  and  knave,  lead  tt 
For  if  strong  in  trumps,  you  may  wait  the  r< 
that  suit,  and  finesse  the  knave. 

9.  Having  ace,  king,  and  one  small  car 
the  small  one.  For  by  this  lead  your  part 
a  chance  to  nuJce  the  knave. 

10.  Having  ace,  king,  and  two  or  thre 
cards,  play  ace  and  king  if  weak,  but  a  sm 
if  strong  in  trumps.     For  when  strong  in 
you  may  give  your  partner  the  chance  of  mat 
first  trick. 

11.  Having  king,  queen,  and  one  sma 
play  the  small  one.  For  your  partner  has  i 
chance  to  win,  and  you  need  not  fear  to  make 
queen, 

12.  Having  king,  queen,  and  two  or  thrc 
cards,  lead  a  small  card  if  strong,  and  the 
weak  in  trumps.  For  strength  in  trumps 
you  to  play  a  backward  game^  and  gives  your 
/bechance  of  winning  (he  first  trick;  but  if 

trumps,  lead  the  king  or  qtieca  to  secwe  a 
Maf  suit. 
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ving  an  ace  with  four  small  cards,  and 
^ood  suit,  play  a  small  card,  if  strong  in 
ind  the  ace  if  weak.  For  strength  in 
'y  enable  you  to  make  one  or  two  of  the 
la,  although  your  partner  cannot  support 

ving  king,  knave,  and  ten,  lead  the  ten. 
%r  partner  hold  the  ace,  you  have  a  good 
nake  three  tricks,  whether  he  passes  the  ten 

ving  king,  queen,  and  ten,  lead  the  king. 
'^ail,  by  putting  on  the  ten  upon  the  return 
It  from  your  partner,  you  have  a  chance  of 
'0  tricks, 

ving  queen,  knave,  and  nine,  lead  the 
For  upon  the  return  of  that  suit  from  your 
by  putting  on  tlie  nine  you  will  probably 
cnave. 

SECOND    HAND. 

'ing  ace,  king,  and  small  ones,  play  a 
1,  if  strong  in  trumps,  but  the  king,  if  weak 
For  otherwise,  your  ace  or  king  might  be 
n  the  latter  case,  and  no  hazards  should  be 
few  trumps  but  in  critical  cases, 
ang  ace,  queen,  and  small  cards,  play  a 
;.  For  upon  the  return  of  that  suit,  you 
ibly  make  two  tricks. 

i^ing  ace,  knave,  and  small  cards,  play  a 
;.  For  upon  the  return  of  that  suit,  you 
ips  make  two  tricks. 

zing  ace,  ten,  or  nine,  with  small  cards, 
lall  one.     For  by  this  method,  you  have  a 
'  making  two  tricks  in  the  suit, 
ving  king,  queen,  ten,  and  small  cards, 
queen.    For  by  playing  the  teu  u'po'a  iHfc 
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iageous  to  keep  back  your  adversaries'  suit. 

7.  If  you  hold  a  sequence  to  your  highe 
in  the  suit,  play  the  lowest  of  it.  jpbr  by  thi 
your  partner  is  informed  of  your  strength, 

8.  Having  queen,  knave,  and  small  ones 
the  knave.  Because  you  will  probably  Si 
trick. 

9.  Having  queen,  ten,  and  small  ones, 
small  one.    For  your  partner  luu  an  equal  ch 
win. 

10.  Having  either  ace,  king,  queen,  or 
with  small  cards,  play  a  small  one.  Fh 
partner  has  an  equal  chance  to  vnn  the  trick. 

11.  Having  either  ace,  king,  queen,  or 
with  one  small  card  only,  play  the  small  oi 
otherwise,  tJte  adversary  will  finesse  upon  you 

12.  If  a  queen  he  led,  and  you  hold  th< 
put  that  on.  For  if  your  partner  hold  the  c 
do  no  harm  ;  and  if  the  king  be  taken,  the  a 
ries  have  played  two  honours  to  one. 

13.  If  a  knave  he  led,  and  you  hold  the 
put  it  on.    For,  at  the  worst,  you  bring  do 
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2.  Having  ace  and  queen,  play  the  ace,  and  re- 
turn the  queen.  For  although  it  may  prove  better 
in  9ome  cases  to  put  on  the  queen,  yet  in  general 
pur  partner  is  best  supported  by  this  method. 

3.  Having  ace  and  knave,  play  the  ace  and  re- 
turn the  knave.  In  order  to  strengthen  your  part- 
tier's  hand, 

4.  Having  king  and  knave,  play  the  king  ;  and 
if  it  win,  return  the  knave.  For  the  reason  in 
No,  3. 

5.  Always  play  the  best  when  your  partner  leads 
a  small  card.    As  it  best  supports  your  partner. 

6.  If  you  hold  the  ace  and  one  small  card  only, 
and  your  partner  leads  the  king,  put  on  the  ace 
and  return  the  small  one.  For  otherwise,  your  ace 
vUl  be  an  obstruction  to  his  suit, 

7.  If  you  hold  the  king  and  one  small  card  only, 
and  your  partner  leads  the  ace  ;  should  the  trumps 
be  out,  it  is  good  to  play  the  king.  jPbr  by  putting 
on  the  king,  there  is  no  obstruction  to  the  suit. 

FOURTH    HAND. 

1.  If  a  king  be  led,  and  you  hold  ace,  knave, 
and  a  small  card,  play  the  small  one.  For  sup- 
posing the  queen  to  follow,  you  probably  make  both 
flce  and  knave. 

2.  When  the  third  hand  is  weak  in  his  partner's 
iead,  you  may  often  return  that  suit  to  great  ad- 
vantage. But  this  rule  must  not  be  applied  to 
trumps,  mdess  you  are  very  strong  indeed. 

cases  in  which  you  should  return  your 
partner's  lead  immediately. 

1.  When  you  win  with  the  ace,  and  can  return 
^n  honour.    For  that  will  greatly  strengtKea  Kxs 

2.  When  be  leads  a  trump.     In  xohiclv  case  re 

o   2 


4.  When  you  have  no  good  card  in  any 
suit.  For  you  then  entirely  depend  upon 
partner. 

cases  in  which  you  should  not  return 
partner's  lead  immediately. 

1.  If  you  win  with  the  king,  queen,  or  1 
and  have  only  small  cards  left.  For  the  ret 
a  small  card  will  more  distress  than  strengthen 
partner. 

2.  If  you  hold  a  good  sequence.  For  tht 
may  show  a  strong  suit,  and  not  injure  his  han 

3.  If  you  have  a  strong  suit.     Because  I 
from  a  strong  suit  directs  your  partner,  a$id 
injure  him. 

4.  If  you  have  a  good  hand.  For  in  th\ 
you  ought  to  consult  your  own  hand. 

5.  If  you  hold  five  trumps.  For  then  y 
warranted  to  play  trumps,  if  you  think  it  righ 

OF  leading  trumps. 

1.  Lead  trumps  from  a  strong  hand,  but 
from  a  weak  one.     Bv  which  means  vou  will 
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small  trumps^  play  the  king,  and  wait  the  return 
from  your  partner  to  put  on  the  knave.  In  order 
to  win  the  quaen,  hut  if  you  particularly  wish  the 
irwaps  out,  play  two  rounds,  and  then  your  strong 
mi, 

5.  Having  ace,  king,  and  two  or  three  small 
tramps,  leaid  a  small  one.  This  is  to  let  your 
partner  win  the  first  trick  ;  but  if  you  have  good 
rtasonfor  getting  out  the  trumps,  play  three  rounds, 
or  play  ace  and  king,  and  then  proceed  with  your 
firong  suit. 

6.  If  your  adversaries  are  eight,  and  you  do  not 
hold  an  honour,  throw  off  your  best  trump.  For 
9lmld  your  partner  not  have  two  honours,  you  have 
hit  the  game  ;  and  if  he  hold  two  honours,  it  is  most 
odmntageous  to  lead  a  trump, 

7.  Having  ace,  queen,  knave,  and  small  trumps, 
play  the  knave.  Fhr  by  this  means  the  king  only 
ton  make  against  you. 

8.  Having  ace,  queen,  ten,  and  one  or  two  small 
tmmps,  lead  a  small  one.  For  it  will  give  your 
partner  a  chance  to  vnn  the  trick,  and  keep  the 
foinmand  in  your  own  hand. 

9.  Having  king,  queen,  ten,  and  small  trumps, 
^  the  king.  For  should  the  king  be  lost,  upon 
tte  return  of  trumps  you  may  finesse  the  ten. 

10.  Having  king,  knave,  ten,  and  small  ones, 
lead  the  knave.  Because  it  will  prevent  the  adver- 
saries from  making  a  small  trump. 

11.  Having  queen,  knave,  nine,  and  small 
trumps,  lead  the  queen.  For  if  your  partner  Iwld 
the  ace,  you  have  a  good  chance  of  making  the  whole 
suit. 

12.  Having  queen,  knave,  and  two  or  three 
small  trumps,  lead  the  queen.  For  the  reason  in 
iVb.  11. 

13.  Having  knave,  ten,  eight,  and  smaW  \x\xm^«», 


right  hand:    the    odds   against  which    ar 
3  to  1. 

15.  Having  only  small  trumps,  play  the  ] 
By  which  you  will  support  your  partner  all  i 

16.  Having  a  sequence,  begin  v^rith  the  J 
By  this  means  your  partner  is  best  insttmc 
to  play  his  hand,  and  cannot  possibly  be  injui 

17.  If  any  honour  be  turned  up  on  yc 
and  the  game  much  against  you,  lead  a  tn 
first  opportunity.  jFbr  your  game  being  des 
bad,  this  method  is  the  most  likely  to  retrieve 

18.  In  all  other  cases  it  is  dangerous 
through  an  honour,   unless  you  are   sti 
trumps,  or  have  a  good  hand.     Because 
advantage  of  trumping  through  an  honour 
your  partner's  finessing. 

19.  Supposing   it  is  hereafter  proper 
trumps,  when  an  honour  is  turned  up  on  y< 
you  holding  only  one  honour  with  a  small 
play  the  honour,  and  next  the  small  one. 
it  will  greatly  strengthen  your  partner's  ha 
cannot  hurt  your  own. 
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Fifr  the  knave  cannot  be  of  service,  as  the  queen  is  on 
ffonrleft. 

23.  If  an  honour  be  turned  up  by  your  partner, 
and  yon  be  strong  in  trumps,  lead  a  small  one ; 
bat  if  weak  in  them,  lead  the  best  you  have. — 
Bfi  this  play  the  weakest  hand  will  support  the 
finsgest, 

24.  If  an  ace  be  turned  up  on  the  right,  you 
bolding  king,  queen,  and  knave,  lead  the  knave. 
A  Mcure  lead. 

25.  If  an  ace  be  turned  up  on  the  right,  and 
yon  hold  king,  queen,  and  ten,  lead  the  king ;  and 
iipon  the  return  of  trumps,  play  the  ten.  For  by 
ibi  means  you  show  a  great  strength  to  your  part- 
^,  and  will  probably  make  two  tricks  in  them. 

26.  If  a  king  be  turned  up  on  the  right,  and 
yoQ  hold  queen,  knave,  and  nine,  lead  the  knave ; 
ud  upon  the  return  of  trumps,  play  the  nine. 
because  it  may  prevent  the  ten  from  making. 

27.  If  a  king  be  turned  up  on  your  right,  and 
7011  hold  knave,  ten,  and  nine,  lead  the  nine ;  and 
ttpOD  the  return  of  trumps  play  the  ten.  Because 
fM»  method  will  best  disclose  your  strength  in 
hmps. 

28.  If  a  queen  be  turned  up  on  the  right,  and 
yoa  hold  ace,  king,  and  knave,  lead  the  king; 
*Qd  upon  the  return  of  trumps  play  the  knave. 
^tcause  you  are  then  certain  to  make  the  knave. 

29.  If  a  queen  be  turned  up  on  the  right,  and 
yoa  hold  ace,  king,  and  small  ones,  lead  the  king ; 
•nd  upon  the  return  of  trumps  you  may  finesse, 

^Uiless  the   queen  falls.     For  otherwise  the  queen 

^U  make  a  trick. 

30.  If  a  knave  be  turned  up  on  the  right,  and 
^on  hold  king,  queen,  and  ten,  lead  the  queen ; 

j^d  upon  the  return  of  trumps,  play  the  Iwi.   ¥ot 
^  Mif  meaw  you  will  make  the  ten. 
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31.  If  a  knave  be  turni^d  up  on  the  right,  mil 
yon  hold  king,  qneen,  and  small  aoea,  lead  Ilie 
king;  and  should  that  come  home,  pisy  a  small 
one.     Fur  it  it  possible  your  yarinm-  hoUU  thfita. 

33.  If  a.  knave  be  turned  up  on  the  right,  ond 
you  hold  king  and  ten,  or  queen  and  ten,  ffift 
two  Email  ciirdB,  lend  a  small  onej  nnd  uponttt 
return  of  trumps  play  the  ten.  Fur  il  w  5  W  • 
that  your  partner  holds  oiw  honour. 


I,  If  you  turn  up  an  ace,  and  bold  only  o» 
small  trump  with  it,  should  either  adversary  l»l 
the  king,  put  on  the  ace.  For  it  cannot  do  grfoltr 
iHJmy. 

a.  But  if  you  turn  up  an  ace,  and  hold  two  or 
three  small  trumps  with  it,  and  either  adversuy 
should  lead  the  king,  put  on  a  small  one.    Fhrv    I 
jou  play  the  aee,  you  jriiw  «p  the  command  in  inrnft^ 

3.  If  you  turn  up  a  king,  and  hold  only  oW  J 
small  trump  with  it,  and  your  right-hand  adver- 
sary should  lead  a  trump,  play  the   king.    "DM 
cast  19  sotamkal   doubtful,  and  c?ry   good  pkfen 
thiuk  differently. 

4.  If  you  turn  up  a  king,  and  hold  two  ot 
small  tromps  with  it,  should  your  right-hand  ad- 
vcrsnry  lead  a  trump,  play  a  small  one.     Il  '"^ 
the  b''ai  vay  of  securing  yoitr  king. 

5.  If  you  turn  up  a  queen  or  knave,  and  how 
besides  only  small  trumps,  should  yuut  right-huu 
adversary  lead  a  trump,  play  a  small  one.  J/faiiJ 
l/ie  seciresi  play. 

6.  If  you  hold  a  sequence  to  the  honour  tura* 
up,  play  the  honour  last.  I!y  lliis  mcaiis  your  ft- 
mr  mil  he  the  best  acgimi«/eii  ivilk  yo«r  f/r— '' 
in  tramps. 
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OF    PLAYING    FOR    THE    ODD    TRICK. 

1.  Be  cautious  of  trumping  out,  notwithstand- 
ing you  have  a  good  hand.  For  since  you  want 
the  odd  trick  only,  it  would  be  absurd  to  play  a  great 
game. 

2.  Never  trump  out,  should  your  partner  appear 
likely  to  trump  a  suit.  For  it  is  evidently  best  to 
kt  your  partner  make  his  trumps. 

3.  Should  you  be  moderately  strong  in  trumps, 
force  your  partner.  For  by  this  you  probably  gain 
0  trick. 

4.  Make  your  tricks  early,  and  be  cautious  of 
finessing.  That  you  may  not  be  greatly  injured, 
though  you  fail  of  making  the  odd  trick. 

^  5.  If  you  hold  a  single  card  of  any  suit,  and 
only  two  or  three  small  trumps,  lead  the  single 
card.  jPbr  it  will  give  you  a  chance  of  making  a 
ntaU  trump. 


GENERAL    RULES. 


1.  Be  very  cautious  how  you  change  suits,  and 
let  no  artifice  of  the  adversary  induce  you  to  it. 

2.  Keep,  if  possible,  a  commanding  card  to 
^ring  in  your  strong  suit  when  the  trumps  are 
Out. 

3.  Never  keep  back  your  partner's  suit  in  trumps, 
but  return  them  the  first  opportunity. 

4.  If  you  hold  a  strong  suit,  and  but  few  trumps, 
^ther  force  your  adversaries  than  lead  trumps, 
unless  you  are  strong  in  the  other  suits  likewise. 

5.  Make  the  odd  trick  when  in  your  power. 

6.  Always  consider  the  scores,  and  play  accord- 

/.  Id  a  backward  game,  you  may  ofteiv  mV  qxv^ 
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trick  in  order  to  win  two  ;  but  in  a  forwarc 
you  are  to  be  more  cautious,  unless  you  i 
good  probability  of  getting  up. 

8.  In  returning  your  partner's  lend,  p] 
best  you  bave,  wben  you  hold  but  three  orig 

9«  Remember  what  cards  drop  from  each 
how  many  of  each  suit  are  out,  and  what 
best  remaining  card  in  each. 

10.  Lead  not  originally  from  a  suit  of 
you  have  ace  and  queen,  ace  and  knave,  o 
and  knave,  if  you  hold  another  moderate  su 

11.  If  neither  of  your  adversaries  wil 
from  the  above  suits,  do  it  yourself  with  a 
card. 

12.  You  are  strong  in  trumps  with  five 
ones,  or  three  small  ones  and  one  honour. 

13.  Do  not  trump  a  card  when  you  are 
in  trumps,  and  more  especially  if  you  hold  a 
suit. 

14.  If  you  hold  only  a  few  small  trumps, 
them  when  you  can. 

15.  If  your  partner  refuse  to  trump  a  { 
which  he  knows  you  have  not  the  best,  lea 
your  best  trump  the  first  opportunity. 

16.  Should  your  partner  have  trumped 
and  refused  to  play  trumps,  lead  him  that  suit 

17.  Never  force  your  partner  but  when  5 
strong  in  trumps,  unless  you  have  a  renounce 


ili 
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keeping  the  command  all  you  can  in  your  own 
band. 

21.  If  you  lead  and  make  the  king  of  any  suit, 
do  not  always  conclude  tiiat  your  partner  holds 
^eace. 

22.  It  is  sometimes  proper  to  lead  a  thirteenth 
card,  in  order  to  force  the  adversary,  and  make 
your  partner  last  player. 

23.  If  weak  in  trumps,  make  your  tricks  soon  ; 
bot  when  strong,  you  may  play  a  more  backward 
game. 

24.  Keep  a  small  card  of  your  partner's  first 
lead,  if  possible,  in  order  to  return  it  when  trumps 
are  oat 

25.  Never  force  your  adversary  with  your  best 
card  of  a  suit,  unless  you  have  the  second  best 
also. 

26.  In  your  partner's  lead,  endeavour  to  keep 
command  in  his  hand,  rather  than  in  your 

omi. 

27.  If  you  have  a  saw,  it  is  generally  better  to 
pursue  it  than  to  trump  out,  although  you  should 
^  strong  in  trumps  with  a  good  suit. 

28.  Keep  the  trump  you  turn  up  as  long  as  you 
can. 

29.  When  you  hold  all  the  remaining  trumps. 
Play  one  of  them  to  inform  your  partner ;  and  then 
Put  the  lead  into  his  hand. 

30.  It  is  better  to  lead  from  ace  and  nine,  than 
^Vom  ace  and  ten. 

31.  It  is  better  to  lead  trunks  through  an  ace  or 
Ving,  than  through  a  queen  or  knave. 

32.  If  you  have  the  last  trump,  some  winning 
^::ards,  and  one  losing  card  only,  lead  the  losing 
^rard. 

33.  When  only  your  partner  YiaB  tivxici^^  \^- 
maiDing,  and  leads  a  suit  of  whicli70\i\vo\^T^OTL^» 

p 
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if  you  have  a  good  sequence  of  four  throw  away 
the  highest. 

34.  If  you  have  an  ace  with  one  small  card  of 
any  suit,  and  several  winning  cards  in  other  suits, 
rather  throw  away  some  winning  card  than  that 
small  one. 

35.  If  you  hold  only  one  honour  with  a  small 
trump,  and  wish  the  trumps  out,  lead  the  honour. 

36.  If  trumps  have  been  led  thrice,  and  two  re« 
main  in  the  adversaries'  hands,  force  them  out. 

37.  Never  play  second-hand  the  best  of  your 
adversaries' lead,  unless  your  partner  has  none  of  it 

38.  If  you  have  four  trumps,  and  the  command 
of  a  suit  of  which  your  partner  has  none,  lead  a 
small  card,  in  order  that  he  may  trump  it. 

39.  If  you  hold  five  trumps  with  a  good  hand, 
play  trumps,  and  clear  your  adversaries'  hands. 

40.  If  you  hold  the  ace  and  three  small  trumps 
when  the  adversaries  lead  them,  and  have  no  parti- 
cular reason  for  stopping  the  suit,  let  them  quietly 
make  king  and  queen,  and  on  the  third  round  play 
the  ace. 

41.  When  leader  with  three  small  trumps,  one 
strong  suit,  one  moderate  suit,  and  a  single  card» 
begin  with  the  strong  suit,  and  next  lead  the  single 
card. 

42.  Be  careful  how  you  sort  the  cards,  lest  a 
sharp  eye  should  discover  the  number  of  your 
trumps. 

Whist  is  sometimes  played  by  three  persons, 
one  of  them  undertaking  an  ideal  partner  called 
dumbmy,  whose  cards  are  turned  up  to  view  on 
the  table,  which  is  reckoned  rather  an  advantage 
to  a  good  player,  but  apt  to  coufuse  an  indifferent 

one.     Now  and  then  onV^^  t^o  v^o^"^^  ^\«^»  -^sSss. 

each  a  dumbmy. 
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Three-handed  whiat,  a  game  requiring  but  little 
skill,  is  played  by  discarding  all  the  deuces, 
three,  and  fours^  with  one  five  ;  each  person 
acting  alone  :  in  this  way  every  trick  above  four, 
and  each  honour,  is  reckoned ;  in  other  respects, 
these  modes  do  not  vary  from  the  usual  methods 
and  rules. 


ADDITIONS. 

A  MODERN  writer  upon  the  science  of  Whist 
having  published  some  doctrines  contradictory  to 
those  formerly  laid  down  by  Messrs.  Hoyle  and 
Payne,  though  the  greater  part  of  his  other  di- 
rections are  copied  from  them  almost  word  for 
word,  the  Editor  of  Hoyle's  Games  Improved, 
states  the  substance  of  such  of  the  said  writer's 
rales  and  maxims  as  appear  to  be  either  new, 
serviceable,  more  explicit,  or  in  opposition  to 
those  heretofore  mentioned  in  this  volume,  to 
which  references  are  given  in  the  body  of  these 
additions  ;  hoping  the  readers  thereof  will  con> 
stantly  bear  in  mind,  that  material  changes  in  the 
cards,  or  state  of  the  game,  often  demand  a  de- 
viation from  general  maxims,  and  also  that  various 
situations,  partners,  or  antagonists,  frequently  re- 
quire different  methods  of  play,  to  all  of  which  an 
adept  can  readily  accommodate  himself;  and  again, 
that  even  acknowledged  proficients  occasionally 
disagree  upon  certain  doubtful  points,  of  which  an 
example  occurs  at  page  1 54,  maxim  3 ;  and  for 
others,  compare  Hoyle  at  page  93,  rule  2,  with 
Payne's  second  maxim  upon  leading  trumps  at 
page  150  ;  also  Hoyle's  fourth  game  in  page  106, 
with  the  maxims  17,  18,  page  152,  together  with 
several  more  in  other  piaces,  which  an  aW.^wNAN^ 
perasAl  wW  enable  the  student  to  diacoNW.    Tcv-t 
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Editor  states,  but  does  not  pretend,  otherwise 
than  as  above,  to  explain  the  reasons  of  such  ya* 
riatioDS,  for 


tt 


Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree  f** 


Do  not  perplex  yourself  with  many  calculations 
at  first,  but  after  obtaining  a  little  theoretical 
knowledge,  prefer  contending  with  good  players 
rather  than  novices.  Particularly  shun  those  who 
direct  or  find  fault  during  the  game,  and  accustom 
yourself  never  to  lead  a  card  without  having  some 
view,  even  if  an  erroneous  one,  for  so  doing ;  do 
not  always  judge  from  the  result,  as  indifferent 
play  sometimes  succeeds  where  good  play  would 
fail ;  finally,  when  an  adept  plays  in  a  way  you 
do  not  understand,  get  him,  if  possible,  to  favour 
you  with  his  reasons,  and  try  them  yourself  upon 
the  cards. 

After  sorting  the  cards,  look  at  the  trump,  con- 
sider the  state  of  the  game  with  the  strength  of 
your  hand,  and  fix  your  plan  accordingly  ;  then 
attend  strictly  to  the  table,  except  when  it  is  your 
turn  to  play,  considering  carefully  the  different 
modes  pursued  by  each  person,  a  competent 
knowledge  of  which  may  direct  you  in  playing 
your  own  game  :  when  possessed  of  three  or  four 
small  trumps  only,  rather  lead  from  a  single  card 
than  a  long  weak  suit ;  [see  page  92,  rule  1 9]  ;  and 
from  a  weak  suit  rather  than  one  in  which  you 
possess  the  tenace  ;  but  be  cautious  of  deceiving 
your  friend,  especially  in  his  own  or  your  leads, 
and  demonstrate  your  hand  to  him  as  clearly  and 
as  early  as  you  can :  observe  attentively  what 
cards  are  played  [see  page  \S^,  rule  ^^^  «jvd  what 
is  discarded  by  any  goodig\a.^ei,«cA'^\xfe^«^'^ 
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time  be  from  the  friend  or  foe ;  if  from 
:he  discard  is  intended  to  direct  the 
herwise  it  is  to  mislead  the  opponent : 
cients  throw  away  the  best  of  a  suit  to 

winning  card,  it  is  intimating  that  they 
:he  same  {seepages  103  and  123, rules  2 
id  should  the  second-best  be  thrown 
is  saying  they  do  not  possess  any  more  ; 
Td  be  led  before  the  next  inferior  one, 
;8  a  weak  suit,  and  the  contrary  when 
is  played  first ;  endeavour  likewise  to 
tommand  of  your  enemies'  suits,  but 
B  of  your  friend.  [See  pages  103, 104, 
3  ;  and  page  \^%,  maxim  1.] 
from  single  cards,  without  a  strength 
is  hazardous,  but  often  advantageous ; 

for  when  a  friend  possesses  the  king 
e  will  lose  it  should  the  ace  lie  behind 
Hild  he  win  he  may  play  trump,  as  be- 
single  card  to  be  from  a  strong  suit,  or 
3  may  do  so,  as  guessing  at  your  views ; 
M  hand,  advantageous,  as  by  so  leading 
3th  preserve  tenace  in  other  suits,  and 
3Lke  some  small  trumps.  \_See  pages  92 
des  19  and  14.]  Possessing  tierce  to  a 
others  of  the  same  suit,  lead  the  knave ; 
e-king,  or  king-queen,  with  either  five 
re,  play  the  highest,  except  in  trumps^ 
ith  four  or  less,  lead  the  lowest ;  do  the 
ler  suits  when  all  the  remaining  trumps 
j^ou  and  friend.  Having  an  ace,  or 
imps,  with  sequence  from  ten  down- 
i  queen  or  knave  turned  up  on  the  left, 
n ;  having  ace,  queen,  knave,  or  ace, 
and  more,  lead  the  ace.  [Seepage  151, 
n/8,J  With  ace,  queen,  and  ten,  "^Ven. 
turned  up  on  the  right,  \eadt\ie  c^ten.  \ 
p2 
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ace,  knave,  nnd  small  carde,  lead  the  lowest,  it 
trumps;  but  in  other  suits,  eieept  powerful  in 
trumps,  play  the  aee  when  with  more  than  two ; 
ace  and  foar  small  ones  in  trumps,  lead  the  loweit- 
[See  page  147,  mwcim  13.]  When  with  ace  mi 
one,  kad  ace,  if  your  friend's  suit,  else  the  iiriill 
card;  king,  queen,  ten.  Etc.,  play  the  king;  but 
should  it  pass,  do  not  follow  the  lead,  for  the  ace 
may  he  kept  up  by  an  enemy  [ses  pfgrs  nr  "^ 
151,  maxims  i  band  9  iOBd  page  1  &7>  rule  21]— ting, 
kuave,  andsntall  ones,  lead  the  lowest;  butif  wi^ 
only  one  small  card,  do  not  venture  except  it  u 
your  partner's  suit,  then  play  king  and  knafOl 
queen,  knave,  and  one,  lead  queen  ;  but  wku 
with  two, or  mote,  the  iowL'Bt  [see  jmge  97,nif"l 
'14. and'i2 ; pages  li7and  151,  maximii  Id,  11  aiid\2 
— queen,  ten,  and  two,  or  queen  and  three  smali 
ones,  play  the  lowest ;  queen  or  knave,  with  onl] 
two,  the  highest.  It  ia  equal  whether  you  lea 
up  to  or  through  an  ace,  not  quite  so  to  a  kin; 
but  disadvantageous  whun  to  the  queen  turned  op 
[See pages  105  and  I06,ganies  1  /oi;  jiagpg  193 uil 
153,  laaxinis  17,  tfe.}  After  leading  two  rcundso 
trumps,  should  you  remain  even  with  three,  bu 
the  best  in  an  adversary's  hand,  lead  a  small  om 
to  avoid  stopping  your  partner's  suit,  as  well  ii 
to  gain  the  ttnace.  Some  proficients  often  pi)] 
a  king  second  hand,  others  but  seldom,  but  DOO' 
in  that  situation  should  put  on  either  queen,  knsfl 

Should  you  hold  a  good  hand  at  the  begicnioi 
of  a  game,  or  when  the  opponents  are  greatly  id 
vanced,  play  boldly,  otherwise  cautiously ;  t 
particular  both  in  what  you  play,  as  In  what  Jf 
throw  away;  it  is  often  of  bad  consequence! 
jilaj  the  superior  card  of  two,  and  roraemlier  tla 
finesseaareusually  proper  in  trumps;  andif  stcM 
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»  finesses  may  then  be  ventured  in  other 

tramp  uncertain  leads  [seepage  9S,  rules 
y  and  also  13th  cards  second  hand  where 
:  never  if  strong  in  trumps,  except  to 
-saw ;  and,  unless  when  your  left-hand 
appears  powerful  in  trumps,  or  your 
lently  intends  to  force  you,  although  you 
lonour,  or  even  a  ten,  and  three  other 
.o  not  hastily  overtrump  an  opponent, 
if  you  possess  a  strong  suit  that  might 
it  in  by  the  long  trump,  or  that  trump 
T  an  enemy  from  bringing  in  his  suit. 

this  last  rule,  will  instruct  you  when 
e  antagonist. 

ly  force  the  strong,  sometimes  the  weak, 
both  adversaries  ;  and  if  your  friend  re- 
mp  an  opponent's  certain  winning  card, 
[>s,  as  soon  as  you  can  obtain  the  lead  ; 
hould  you  hold  a  powerful  suit,  show  it, 
o  leading  trump,  unless  you  possess 
ngth  in  trumps ;  also  with  ace  and 
i  trumps,  it  is  often  wrong  to  win  the 
;cond  lead  in  the  same,  unless  vour 
imps  a  suit,  though,  when  circumstances 
ro  certain  leads  in  trumps,  play  the  ace ; 

except  either  you  have  or  believe  your 
a  strong  suit,  do  not  trump  out  with 
six  [see  page  158,  rule  39]  ;  or  when, 
eak  in  them,  you  are  strong  in  other 
'  the  opponents  play  from  weak  suits, 
reason  stated  in  maxim  6^  at  page  151. 
brce  your  partner,  except  you  are  strong 

[see  page  118,  case  7  ;  o^  poye  156, 
I — or  when  he  has  led  from  a  single 
hows  a  weak  game ;  or  "wlieTi  ^jow.  «x^ 
'•  to  save  or  gain  an  odd  trick>  ot  v^- 
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ticular  point ;  or  when  great  strength  of  trumps 
appears  against  you  ;  or,  if  there  be  a  probability 
of  a  see-saw ;  or  when  your  friend  has  been 
forced,  and  did  not  lead  a  trump — [*ee  page  118, 
case%  ;  and  page  156,  maxim  16] — or  possessing  the 
commanding  card>  with  small  ones  of  your  enemy's 
suit,  of  which  your  friend  is  entirely  without, 
then  force  him  with  the  low  cards,  and  keep  the 
commanding  one  till  the  last. 

When  strong  in  trumps,  if  you  hold  ace,  king, 
and  two  more  of  the  right-hand  adversary's  lead, 
either  pass  it  the  first  time,  or  win  with  the  ace, 
and  force  your  partner  by  going  on  with  the  suit ; 
should  you  be  weak  in  trumps »  gain  the  trick  with 
the  ace,  but  do  not  continue  the  suit ;  also,  in  case 
the  right-hand  opponent  returns  his  friend's  lead 
immediately,  if  possessed  of  the  remaining  best 
card  and  a  small  one  of  that  suit,  you  should  play 
the  small  one,  but  when  weak  in  trumps  do  not 
hazard  this  in  other  suits ;  likewise,  if  powerful 
in  trumps,  inform  your  friend  as  early  as  you  can, 
{^seepage  117,  case  1],  and  when  last  player,  having 
a  sequence,  you  should  take  a  small  trump  with 
the  highest,  and  directly  lead  the  lowest — [«ee 
jwge  124,  rule  10];  also  when  strong,  except  in 
case  of  a  see-saw,  you  should  not  trump  the  se- 
cond best  of  a  suit  led  by  your  friend,  but  throw 
away  a  losing  card. 

When  an  enemy  holds  three  or  four  trumps, 
and  you  retain  the  best  only,  do  not  lead  that,  be- 
cause it  may  be  more  advantageously  employed 
to  stop  the  other  opponent's  strong  suit;  but 
when  both  your  antagonists  possess  trumps,  and 
your  friend  is  without  any,  then  take  out  two  for 
one. 

-Should  a  good  player  llnio^  «^wj  ^^\aa11  card, 
and  refuse  to  trump,  l\ie  o^yipotvetiX.  mwj  tow^^ 
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he  is  powerful  in  trumps,  with  another  strong 
one  weaker  suit ;  and  if  an  honour  be  thrown 
J,  then  it  is  probable  he  holds  only  two  suits, 
of  them  trumps;  in  such  a  situatiotf  the  op- 
ent  should  force  him,  and  avoid  leading 
aps,  but  give  his  own  friend  a  chance  to  make 
ks. 

FpoQ  winning  your  friend's  lead  with  a  queen, 
lot  return  the  same,  except  the  suit  be  trumps, 
ertainly  the  ace  or  king  must  be  with  your  right- 
d  antagonist ;  and  though  it  is  usually  proper 
etom  a  partner's  lead  of  trumps,  be  cautious  of 
ig  so,  after  he  has  played  a  nine,  ten,  or  other 
btful  card ;  but  when  your  friend  has  led  trumps 
ds  own  accord,  should  you  hold  ace,  king,  and 
•  others,  play  three  rounds  ;  but  if,  because  you 
e  shown  strength  in  them,  he  lead  an  equivocal 
1,  pass  it  the  first  time. 

lood  players  seldom  lead  either  nine  or  ten, 
spt  from  a  sequence  up  to  the  king,  or  from 
a,  ten,  knave  and  king,  or  when  best  of  a  weak 
:,  not  exceeding  three  in  number :  whenever 
r  partner  so  leads  originally,  and  you  hold  an 
our  with  only  one  more,  put  on  the  honour, 
do  not  act  so  when  with  two  or  more,  except 
h  ace  and  small  cards,  then  always  take  it. 
hoald  your  friend  lead  ace,  and  then  queen,  of 
lit  in  which  you  have  king  and  two  more,  take 
queen  to  avoid  stopping  tiie  suit :  likewise  aU 
^s  play  to  his  lead  the  lowest  of  a  sequence,  in 
er  to  inform  him,  and  win  your  enemies'  lead 
h  the  highest,  to  deceive  them  :  for  the  same 
sons  keep  the  card  turned  up  as  long  as  pos- 
le  when  the  friend  leads  a  trump,  but  act 
ferently  when  an  opponent  is  the  leader.  \_See 
vlJS,  rule  3;  and  page  157,  maxim  28  ."^  '^\ie:r^ 
r partner  leads  a  I3th  card  [see  page  \S*I ,  tu\^ 
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22],  wMe  most  of  the  tramps  an  in  hiadp  itii- 
usually  a  hint  for  yoa  to  phiy  a  good  tmmp  npn 
it,  and  with  only  three  of  hia  lead  in  any  aft 
return  the  high^  with  fonr,  the  loWMt  [m 
page  156,  ruk  8]  ;  when  yon  hold  an  ' 
hand,  always  sacrifiee  it  to  yonr  partner. 

Should  the  right-hand  i^ponent  calL  and 
friend  lead  throogh  him,  yoo,  poaaeaung 
king,  with  a  nine  and  email  tnunpe,  may 
the  nine.     [See  page  126,  mU  IQJ 

When  any  one  of  the  party,  calla  befim. 
time,  it  is  often  a  hint  to  the  friend  to  lead  Uil 
trump  [see  page  124,  cam  11] ;  and  tihat 
shuuld  show  whether  he  be  powerfU  or 
them,  that  in  the  first  instance  the  player  Mf 
preserve  his  own  strong  suit  entire,  or  throw  smf 
from  it,  and  keep  guard  on  those  of  the  adfent* 
ries  in  the  latter  situation.  Every  player  sbooli 
also  at  other  times,  with  reference  to  his  cm 
hand,  keep  guard  on  the  enemies'  suits,  when  he  a 
weak  in  trumps,  or  throw  away  from  them  wha 
strong,  and  always  discard  from  the  friend's  powfl^ 
ful  suit. 

If  you  hold  ace,  knave,  and  a  small  tnui|b 
finesse  the  knave  to  your  partner's  lead;  ahob 
when  strong  in  trumps,  act  similarly  in  any  M% 
and  unless  a  trick  will  save  or  gain  a  particiilir 
point,  constantly  pass  your  friend's  ten  in  entf 
suit  where  you  possess  ace,  knave,  and  another. 

When  twelve  cards  of  the  same  suit  remaii^ 
and  your  friend  leads  after  ten  rounds  have  beta 
played,  should  you  possess  king,  ten,  and  anodMif 
and  have  acquired  six  tricks,  you  can  win  the  odUl 
one,  however  the  cards  may  lie ;  should  your  ri|^ 
hand  opponent  put  on  queen  or  knave,  play  the 
king ;  if  a  smaller,  the  ten  ;  but  when  you  have 
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only  five  tricks,  play  the  king.    [See  page  1 27,  rule 
22.] 

Many  persons  holding  tierce-major  lead  king, 
and  afterwards  queen;  this  method  is  oflen  the 
cause  of  harm,  when  king  and  queen  happen  to 
have  been  so  played,  and  the  ace  kept  back  by  an 
enemy. 

When  the  last  player  wins  an  opponent's  lead, 
it  is  better  to  return  it  than  begin  from  a  weak 
8nit  [see  page  95,  rule  10 ;  and  page  149,  maxim 
1]  ;  and  also  a  last  player,  having  ace,  knave  and 
another,  should  not  take  a  king  led,  as  the  adver- 
sary must  then  either  change  the  suit,  or  give  him 
tenace  therein. 

When,  being  second  player,  you  hold  ace,  queen, 
and  more,  in  any  suit  led,  play  a  small  one  [see 
page  147,  maxim  2];  except  your  antagonist  should 
leaid  knave  or  king,  then  always  put  on  the  ace,  but 
pass  the  knave  when  ace  is  your  only  honour ; — 
with  ace,  knave,  ten,  and  another  in  trumps,  play 
the  ten,  in  other  suits  the  small  card ; — holding 
ace  or  king,  with  ten  and  another,  do  not  take  the 
queen,  but  win  it  when  possessing  any  lower  card 
instead  of  the  ten  [see  page  148,  maxim  12] ;  with 
ace,  queen,  and  ten,  put  on  the  ten ; — ^having  only 
three  of  the  suit,  play,  when  able,  an  honour  on  an 
honour  (except  ace  on  knave,  as  above  directed), 
but  not  when  possessed  of  four  or  more ;  with 
king,  and  one  other  only,  sometimes  play  the 
king,  but  generally  if  trumps,  and  always  when 
turned  up — queen  or  knave  should  not  be  played 
unless  a  superior  honour  has  been  turned  up  on 
the  right ; — with  king,  queen,  &c.  put  on  either; — 
queen  with  knave,  and  one  other,  the  knave  [see 
page  148,  maxim  8J; — ^should  the  right-haxvd  ^An^x- 
ssrjr  return  the  knave  after  winning  "kiis  ^att\.Tv^\'  ^ 
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lead  with  either  king  or  ace,  avoid  putting  on  the 
queen  : — ^with  only  small  ones,  the  lowest. 

Play  the  close  game  for  the  odd  trick,  force  the 
friend,  and  be  very  cautious  of  leading  trumps, 
or  finessing — [see  page  155,  fnaxinu  1  to  5]— 
also  play  the  obscure  game  whenever  it  appears 
that  the  winning  cards  lie  between  you  and  the 
adversaries,  and  a  clear  one  when  your  friend  pos- 
sesses a  good  hand. 

When  at  eight,  and  holding  two  honours,  consi- 
der the  enemies'  score,  previous  to  calling,  whether 
by  your  not  doing  so  they  are  likely  to  save  their 
lurch  or  win  the  game  :  when  the  antagonists  do 
not  call  at  eight,  should  you  be  four  or  nine,  it  is 
clear  that  you  and  your  friend  hold  at  least  two 
honours ;  should  both  sides  be  eight,  and  no  one 
call,  each  player  must  possess  an  honour. 

Generally  trump  when  it  is  apparent  that  your 
partner,  if  an  adept,  wishes  you  to  do  so,  but  con- 
sult your  own  hand  when  he  is  an  indifferent 
player. 

When  the  left-hand  opponent  refuses  to  trump 
your  winning  card,  should  you  hold  the  command- 
ing card  of  tibe  suit  he  throws  away,  lead  the  same 
directly. 

After  the  trumps  are  all  out,  whoever  possesses 
the  commanding  card  of  the  opponent's  suit,  may 
play  as  if  retaining  the  13th  trump. 

Should  the  right-hand  adversary  lead  a  card  on 
which  his  partner  plays  the  knave  or  queen,  and 
your  friend  gains  with  the  king;  should  that  ad- 
versary again  lead  a  low  card  of  the  said  suit,  play 
the  ten  if  you  have  it. 

When  the  left-hand  opponent  leads  a  king,  ap- 
parently  in  hopes  of  a^er wards  finessing  the 
knave,  and  you  happen  to  lelawi  cj^^en  wA  ^s«i- 
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ad  the  small  one  through  him,  the  first 
inity. 

1  being  third  player,  you  hold  the  best  and 
a  suit  led,  on  which  the  second  player  has 
the  fourth,  be  fearful  of  finessing  the  third, 
about  three  to  two,  and  sometimes  two  to 
:  that  the  last  player  holds  the  second-best. 
ges  12 L,  122,  case  2.] 
1  your  partner  renouncing  to  a  lead,  thereby 
i  his  strong  suit,  should  you  hold  a  single 
the  same,  lead  it  as  soon  as  possible. 
Id  the  last  player  hold  a  tierce-major  and 
urd  in  trumps,  tierce-major  and  two  others 
x)nd  suit,  king  and  a  low  card  of  a  thirds 
een  or  knave  and  small  one  of  the  fourth, 
h  the  opponent  has  led  the  ace,  the  last 
hould  throw  away  queen  or  knave  in  expec- 
if  thereby  obtaining  a  change  in  the  lead. 
1  your  partner,  if  a  good  player,  changes 
e  first  suit,  keep  the  commanding  card  or 
>f  the  fresh  suit,  and  do  not  return  it  as  in 
an  original  lead. 

:ients  often  practise  an  underplay,  viz.  afler 
the  trick,  and  holding  the  best  card  of  the 
jy  return  the  lowest  of  the  left-hand  adver- 
ead,  in  hopes  their  partner  may  make  the 
nd  they  themselves  afterwards  take  the  se- 
st;  or,  possessing  the  first,  third,  and 
ards  of  a  suit,  of  which  their  left-hand  an- 
;  has  the  second  best  guarded,  by  leading  the 
t  is  often  passed,  and  thereby  every  trick 
This  method  is  always  proper  when 
n  trumps ;  but  if  weak,  make  the  sure  tricks 
as  possible. 

^ple8  of  Tenace. — When  one  player  holdft 
en  and  a  small  card,  and  tihe  «Lii\A.%^\ivaX» 
ive,  and  another  of  the  sanxe  bmVl,  >3^^i^t^'^- 

Q 
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mentioned,  by  leading  the  small  card,  gains  the 
tenace  and  two  tricks ;  but  by  playing  ace  first,  he 
would  get  only  one ;  while  the  antagonist,  let  him 
lead  what  he  will,  could  only  obtain  a  trick.  Sup- 
pose also,  1st,  after  nine  rounds,  and  as  many 
trumps  out,  the  person  whose  turn  it  is  to  play 
holds  the  second  and  fourth  trump,  with  ace  and 
a  small  card  of  any  suit  not  led,  and  his  left-hand 
opponent  possesses  the  first  and  third  trump,  with 
king  and  another  of  the  suit  of  which  the  person 
to  play  holds  the  ace ;  should  he  lead  the  ace,  the 
opponent  ought  to  throw  away  the  king,  trusting 
that  his  partner  may  win  the  next  trick,  and  then 
leading  through  the  first  player,  prevent  him  from 
making  either  6f  his  trumps. — 2d.  After  ten  rounds, 
should  any  one  retain  king,  queen,  and  ten  of  a 
suit  not  led  out,  his  left-hand  adversary  ace,  knave 
and  a  small  card,  and  the  first-mentioned  lead  his 
king  ;  if  the  other  pass  it,  he  will  gain  tenace  and 
two  tricks,  but  only  one  if  he  take  the  king. — ^3d. 
A  third  player  possessing  ace,  knave,  and  ten  of 
his  partner's  lead,  by  finessing  knave  or  ten,  may 
obtain  two  tricks,  especially  when  a  forced  lead  ; 
but  unless  his  partner  held  an  honour  in  that  suit, 
no  more  than  one  trick  could  be  gained  by  play- 
ing the  ace.  [See  page  120,  case  19.]  Tenace  is 
easily  maintained  against  the  right-hand,  but  with 
great  diflSculty  against  the  left-hand  antagonist. 

A  critical  Point. — Suppose  the  parties,  each  at 

nine  and  ten  tricks  played  out :  A  to  have  gained 

six  of  them,  and  to  possess  knave  and  a  small 

trump,  with  two  diamonds  and  the  lead  ;  B  the 

antagonist  on  the  left,  the  queen  and  ten  of  trumps, 

with  two  clubs :    C  the  friend,  two  low  trumps 

and  two  diamonds  ;  and  D  the  right-hand  enemy, 

ace  and  a  small  trump,  a  cVvxb  aTii«^\iftw:\.*,  K\^^^ 

the  best  diamond,  which,  passed  \i^^^xAC»TD».%x 
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be  won  by  D,  who  tramping  with  the  ace,  and 
oext  leading  the  small  one,  puts  the  tenace  into 
fi's  hands  and  thereby  obtains  the  game. 

Keep,  if  possible,  uie  advantage  of  the  tenace 
situation,  when  the  winning  cards  are  with  you 
ttid  the  right-hand  antagonist,  and  give  the  same 
to  your  friend  where  the  strength  of  any  suit  is 
between  him  and  your  enemy  on  the  left,  recol- 
lecting, that  when  the  last-mentioned,  or  you  lead, 
the  tenace  is  against  the  said  adversary,  but  for 
Urn,  if  your  partner  lead;  who  being  supposed  to 
hold  the  first,  third,  and  another  of  any  suit,  when 
your  left-hand  opponent  possesses  the  second  or 
fourth  card,  with  a  small  one  of  the  same,  and  the 
lead,  and  plays  the  small  one,  you,  as  last  player, 
should  take  it,  even  though  already  won  by  your 
partner,  and  ajfterwards  by  leading  through  the 
foe,  prevent  him  from  gaining  a  trick. 

Suppose  a  person,  after  nine  rounds,  to  retain 
the  two  lowest  trumps,  with  two  forcing  cards  and 
the  lead,  the  two  best  trumps  being  in  one  or  both 
of  the  enemies'  hands,  if  the  player  to  lead  and 
kis  friend  are  at  seven,  and  have  won  six  tricks, 
h  should  then  lead  a  trump,  because  if  the  trumps 
should  lie  one  in  each  opponent's  hand,  he  would 
thereby  obtain  the  game ;  but  if  the  adversary  be 
at  nine,  then  this  mode  should  not  be  risked,  for 
should  the  superior  trumps  lie  both  in  one  hand, 
the  odd  trick  would  be  hazarded. 

The  13th  trump  is  of  great  consequence;  a  player 
Elding  it,  with  ace  and  four  small  cards  of  any 
suit  not  led,  and  of  which  the  enemy  plays  king 
and  queen,  may  by  passing  both  these  gam  three 
tricks  in  the  suit,  whereas  by  taking  the  king  he 
woold  only  gain  one. 


SHORT  WHIST. 

This  game  has  lately  come  so  muchmtofai 
that  it  cannot  but  find  a  place  heie,  thoDgt 

DeedbCBaidofit.  Itdiffe^sft■o^lthecommon^ 

1.  Iq  half  the  number  of  poinU,  five,  inatt 
ten,  constituting  the  game  ;  and  hence  the  i 
lation  given  to  it  o{  short. 

2.  As  to  honours,  which  are  never  called,  tl 
always  counted,  except  at  the  point  of  fonr, 
answers  to  the  point  of  nine  in  the  other  gam 
tricks  in  like  manner  have  at  this  precede 
honours. 

3.  As  to  iheslakei,  respecting  which  eight  ] 
may  be  gained ;  as  a  game  here  may  not  n 
be  a  single  or  a  double,  but  a  treble  one.  I 
single  game,  if  the  losing  partners  do  not 
three  points  ;  double,  if  they  mark  but  one  o 
points,  aa  may  be  agreed  upon ;  and  treble,  i 
do  not  mark  a  point;  and  two  points  are  al 
for  the  rubber. 

The  laws  and  penalties  as  to  both  gamea  a 

Five,  instead  of  ten,  constituting  the  ga 
Short  Whist,  brings  it  much  more  with! 
sphere  of  chance  tiian  Long  Whist,  for  b; 
senting  a  more  extended  field  to  the  operat 
your  cards,  it  neutralizes  the  good  skill  of 
player,  reducing  his  advantage  over  an  ir 
adversary  in  the  ratio  of  one  half. 

The  odds  are  likewise  considerably  altere 

is  full  5  to  6  in  favour  of  the  dealer  for  the 

and  6  to  5  for  the  rubber;  while  in  the  old 

it  is  only  21  to  20,  an  advaiAatje  m  ftift  Vro 

tliat  will  triumph  over  the  moatc<KiB\m»na! 
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Althoagh  there  exists  no  very  great  difference 
between  the  two  games,  the  essential  point  is  to 
seize  this  difference,  and  to  make  a  skilful  appli- 
cation of  the  general  rules  of  the  old  game,  modi- 
fied  as    circumstances    may  require — a  quality 
which  stamps  the  good  player.    The  advantage, 
however,  which  in  the  old  game  eight  has  over 
nine,  does  not  exist  at  Short  Whist  at  the  corres- 
ponding points   of  four  and  three,  for  as  at  the 
latter  the  honours  are  never  called,  three  is  no 
better  than  two,  as  unless  you  make  the  odd  trick 
yoo  lose  the  game.     It  follows,  therefore,  that  the 
most  approved  tactique  is  a  bold,  dashing,  en  avant 
system,  almost  the  very   reverse  of  the  Fabian 
policy  of  the  old  one,  which  presents  so  wide  a 
field  for  stratagem  and  manoeuvre.     Short  Whist 
is  very  fast  encroaching  on  the  popularity  of  its 
parent ;  and  the  reason  is  obvious — it  affords  the 
excitation  of  higher  play  in  the  ratio  of  2  to  1. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  operation  of  chance, 
which  at  this  game  so  narrows  the  exercise  of 
skill,  it  has  long  been  the  practice  at  some  clubs 
to  halve  the  honours — that  is,  to  make  four 
coant  for  two,  and  three  for  one. 

There  is  one  very  curious  fact  connected  with 
Whist,  and  which  has  been  passed  over  in  silence 
by  every  writer  upon  this  beautiful  game.  It  is 
this,  that  after  a  mis-deal,  on  dealing  with  the 
same  pack,  one  of  the  players  will  hold  at  most 
trat  one  of  a  particular  suit.  To  account  for  the 
fact  itself,  or  to  measure  even  its  variations,  viz. 
the  particular  suit  or  the  hand  in  which  the  phe- 
nomenon may  occur,  bids  defiance  to  all  human 
ingenuity,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  occurs  nine  times  in 
ten,  and  which  without  any  further  observation, 
w})2  suggest  to  the  reader  the  poVicy  oi  <i^VC\\\%\<ii 
a  new  pack  of  cards  every  time  a  misd'e^V  ^ccvsct^. 

Q   2 
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LiKK  Piqnet,  the  gaine  of  Ecart^  is  playet 
tbirty-tvo  cmrds ;  the  king  is  the  highest 
the  &ce  ranks  sftcr  the  kukie,  and  the  remi 
cards  hare  the  same  Rlk(i«e  Ttloe  as  at  Wh 
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or  more  useless  cards  for  the  porpose  of  rep 
them  by  otheta  from  the  taloa  or  pack. 

Eldeb  HtTCD.  Is  the  penoD  who  win 
first  trick  prerioas  to  when  it  is  the  party  op 
to  the  dealer. 

FoRciKs.  Is  playing  a  suit  whidi  the  i 
sary  cannot  follow. 

PoixT.  Is  three  tricks  ont  of  the  five ; 
points  are  the  ^nme. 

Propositio-v.     Is  an  offer  of  discarding. 

QuABT.     A  sequence  of  four  cards. 

Ql'art-Majob.  a  sequence  in  which  th 
is  included. 

QiiM.    A  sequence  of  five  cards- 

Qvivt-Maior.  a  sequence  in  which  thi 
is  included. 

Rbvokb.     Is  not  being  able  to  follow  soil 

Score.     Is  the  state  of  the  game. 

Sequence.  The  regular  succeesiou  of  any 
ber  of  cards  in  baud. 

SiNOLE.  la  when  one  party  wins  the 
after  the  adversary  has  won  three. 

Double.     When  one  party  wins  before  h 
poaent  scores  three. 
Trsble.     When  one  paiVj  V\ia  ttit  ^u 
fore  the  other  has  scored  one  poiiA, 
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TiBRCE.    A  sequence  of  three  cards. 

Tierce-Major.  A  sequence  in  which  the  king 
is  included. 

Underplaying.  Is  following  suit  with  a  card 
of  inferior  value,  when  you  have  a  commanding 
one  in  hand. 

Vole.    Is  when  a  party  wins  every  trick. 


LAWS    OF    THE   GAME. 

Ecart^  ought  to  be  played  with  two  packs  dis- 
tinguished by  backs  of  different  colours. 

At  the  commencement,  the  dealer  may  select  the 
colour  he  pleases,  but  having  done  so,  he  must  play 
with  them  during  the  game. 

Hie  deal  is  determined  by  cutting  the  highest 
card.  The  cards  must  be  shuffled  by  the  dealer, 
and  cut  by  his  adversary ;  but  the  latter  has  the 
privilege  to  shuffle  them  before  cutting,  and  the 
dealer,  on  his  side,  to  shuffle  them  again  before 
they  are  cut. 

The  game  consists  of  five  points. 
The  player  who  makes  the  point  scores  one,  and 
for  the  vole  two. 

The  king  always  counts  for  one,  whether  it  be 
tamed  up  or  dealt ;  but  if  held  in  the  hand,  it 
must  be  announced  before  the  player  plays,  or  he 
loses  the  right  to  mark  it ;  and  if  either  party  an- 
nounces the  king  when  he  has  it  not,  the  adversary 
marks  one  for  the  mistake. 

OF   DEALING. 

Five  cards  are  dealt  either  by  three  and  two,  or 
vice  versdy  to  each  player ;  but  whichever  mode 
be  adopted  at  the  commencement,  it  mM%t  V^^  <^\^- 
served  tbrougbout  the  game.  If  depaiVjftOLltoiJi,  ^iJwi 
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adversary  before  looking  at  hk  cuds  oajiniiik 
upon  a  new  deal. 

A  card  faced  during  the  deaL  Tendnt  ifc  foii 
unless  it  happen  to  be  the  derentli,  or  tnupctfi 
'-which  is  to  be  turned  up. 

If  the  dealer  faces  one  of  his  adfeiiiy'a  mk» 
the  deal  is  void^  or  not  at  his  option  s  .but  if  ttp 
card  belongs  to  the  dealer,  it  is  not  Told.  flhodi 
the  dealer  distribute  too  many  cards  to  Ui  idw- 
sary,  he  may  either  throw  out  the  sopcrteBA 
cards,  or  call  for  a  new  deal.  If  the  dew  gM 
less  than  the  right  number,  the  adventtT  M|f 
complete  them  from  the  talon,  without  uM^ 
the  trump  card,  or  call  for  a  new  deal. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dealer  has  too  muf 
cards,  his  adversary  may  either  demand  a  mv 
deal  or  draw  the  superfluous  cards.  Again,  if  bi 
has  a  less  number  than  he  ought  to  have,  the  ad- 
versary may  demand  a  new  deal,  or  permit  Ihi 
number  wanting  to  be  taken  from  the  iakn*  If 
two  or  more  cards  be  turned  up  by  the  dealer,  ^ 
adversary  may  ascertain,  if  possible,  which  slujidi 
have  been  the  trump  card,  and  it  must  be  conii* 
dered  so  if  discovered  ;  or  he  has  the  privilege  of 
putting  aside  all  the  cards  which  may  have  been 
seen,  and  to  have  a  fresh  one  turned  up ;  or  be 
may  demand  a  new  deal,  provided  he  hath  not 
seen  his  cards. 

If  either  party  have  more  or  less  cards  than  be 
ought  to  have,  and  discards  for  the  purpose  of 
exchanging,  without  acquainting  his  adversary  of 
the  circumstances,  he  loses  two  points,  and  likewise 
the  right  of  marking  the  king,  whether  it  be  tninei 
up  or  in  hand.  If  either  player  deal  out  of  bii 
turn,  and  it  be  discovered  before  the  trump  card 
is  turned,  a  new  deal  may  be  called  for;  but 
should  the  turn-up  card  be  faced,  the  cards  ougbt 
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to  be  put  aside  for  the  next  deal.  If  the  wrong 
deal  be  not  discovered  before  discarding  or  playing, 
it  stands  good. 

If  either  party  plays  out  of  his  turn,  he  must 
take  up  his  card,  unless  his  adversary  had  played 
to  it,  in  which  case  it  is  a  good  trick.  Either 
party  looking  at  his  adversary's  tricks,  may  be 
compelled  to  show  his  own.  A  player  throwing 
down  his  cards  forfeits  two,  if  has  not  won  a 
trick  ;  and  if  has  won  a  trick,  he  loses  one.  A 
player  is  considered  to  have  thrown  down  his 
cards  if  he  lowers  them  so  as  to  lead  his  adversary 
to  think  that  he  has  given  up  the  game,  and  under 
that  impression  has  induced  him  also  to  show  his 
hand.  A  player  quitting  his  seat  without  his  ad- 
versary's permission,  and  of  any  person  backing 
his  play,  must  be  considered  to  have  given  up  the 
game ;  but  in  that  case,  a  better  may  take  up  the 
cards,  and  finish  the  game. 

A  player  revoking  or  underplaying,  cannot  score 
the  point  if  he  win  it ;  and  likewise,  if  he  make  the 
vole,  he  can  only  score  one,  or  he  may  be  com- 
pelled to  play  the  hand  over  again. 

OP   DISCARDING. 

If  the  first  player  be  dissatisfied  with  his  hand, 
he  may  propose,  but  it  is  at  the  option  of  the 
dealer  to  accede  or  not  to  his  proposal. 

If  the  dealer  accedes  to  the  proposal^  he  gives 
his  adversary,  from  the  talon,  cards  corresponding 
to  the  number  he  may  have  thrown  out,  and  then 
in  like  maimer  discards  from  his  own  hands  as  he 
pleases. 

Should  the  dealer  not  accede  to  the  proposal 
to  discard^  or  that  his  adversary  pla^s  YivtkoMt 
proposing,  the  opposite  party  if  he  maVe  ^i)afe^o\\i\. 
is  entitled  to  score  two. 
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If  either  pwtf  propoee  or  reftue  to^^bodlki 
cannot  retract,  naitii«r  can  any  altentioki  beMii 
in  the  number  of  carda  propoaed. 

Previous  to  receiYingneik  tiarda  ftom  AttdM^ 
each  party  muBt  put  aside  the .  diacaidBi.  oM 
which  cannot  be  agun  taken  in  hand»  efoitf  AJf 
be  tramps ;  and  any  player  looktog  at  Ui  A^ 
carded  cards,  may  be  compelled  to  play  wiftlil. 
hand  upon  the  tame. 

If  the  deder,  after  diacarding,  fiwa  a  card*  ih 
adversary  may  again  diacazd  or  damaad  the  cari 
so  seen. 

Should  the  dealer  pwe  more  or  Icaa  caids  Hit 
are  demanded,  he  loses  the  point,  and  the  rif^ti 
count  the  king  if  in  hand,  but  not  if  it  were  tki 
trump  card  originally  turned  up. 

Should  the  dealer  take  more  cards  than  he  kv 
discarded,  he  loses  the  point,  and  the  rig^tti 
count  the  king  in  hand  ;  but  if  he  takes  hu,  ki 
may  make  it  up  from  the  talon,  and  if  the  error 
be  not  discovered  until  he  has  played,  his  adfff* 
sary  is  entitled  to  count  the  tricks  which  he  dtt* 
not  play  to. 

If  the  elder  hand  demand  more  cards  than  hi 
has  discarded,  he  loses  the  point  and  likewise  ^ 
right  to  count  the  king;  but  should  he  ask  for  a 
less  number  he  does  not  lose  the  right  to  maA 
the  king. 

Should  the  cards  be  faced  after  discarding^  tnA 
cards  may  be  called  for,  but  not  a  new  deal. 

If  after  discarding,  a  second  proposal  for  dis- 
carding is  made  by  the  elder  hand,  the  refhsal  of 
the  dealer  to  comply  does  not  subject  him  to  fbr- 
feit  two,  should  he  lose  the  point. 

If  the  elder  hand,  with  the  permission  of  dK 
dealer,  discard  several  times,  he  may  take  from  the 
taion  as  required ;  and  if  by  that  means  the  stock 
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be  exhausted,  so  that  there  remain  none  for  the 
dealer  to  exchange,  he  must  keep  the  cards  he  has 
dealt ;  and  if  he  should  have  discarded  before  dis- 
covering his  mbtake,  he  must  draw  the  number 
of  cards  wanting  to  complete  his  hand  from  those 
throvm  out  by  his  adversary. 

Either  party,  after  discarding,  playing  with  more 
than  ^ve  cards,  loses  the  point  and  the  right  of 
counting  the  king. 


DIRECTIONS    FOR    PLAYING. 

When  you  have  three  tricks  in  hand  always 
discard,  unless,  indeed,  your  adversary  is  four; 
then,  to  discard  is  imprudent,  as  you  afford  him  a 
chance  of  taking  in  the  king.  Again,  it  is  some- 
times imprudent  to  discard  when  you  wish  to 
dut)w  out  less  than  a  majority  of  your  cards,  as 
the  chances  of  taking  in  two  good  cards  are  against 
yoa,  and  you  further  cannot  tell  how  many  your 
adversary  may  discard.  Thus,  the  elder  hand 
having  Uie  option  of  the  discard  and  the  lead, 
oaght  to  consider  well  his  hand  before  he  pro- 
poses* 

There  are  certain  hands  which  are  styled  jeux 
de  regie ;  in  other  words,  games  which  cannot 
be  lost,  but  by  the  chance  of  your  adversary  hold- 
ing two  trumps.  With  such  a  combination  of 
cards,  it  is  against  all  rule  tp  discard. 

1.  If  you  hold  one  trump,  a  king,  with  a  queen^ 
and  two  cards  of  her  suit,  commence  with  the 
queen  and  her  suit,  and  if  the  queen  should  be 
trumped,  you  have  two  cards  for  the  rentree,  to 
regain  the  suit  and  continue  the  game. 

2.  If  you  hold  one  trump,  with  a  king  and  three 
canfs  of  hia  auit,  b^gin  with  the  trump  \i  at  ^cio^ 
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3.  If  yoQ  hold  one  small  tmmpf  a  1kn)Kn4<ft  ] 
and  one  small  card  of  any  othtF  snh;  onwwafl  i 
with  your  strongest  suit  hy  playing  the  Idag;  wi 
if  trumped*  regain  with  your  own  tninp  Ihe  Wl 
and  play  again  from  your  strong  snit.  j 

4.  If  you  hold  two  tmmpa,  an  aee^  and  loMrtl  j 
of  one  suit,  and  a  knaTft  of  another,  oonuMMi'j 
with  the  guarded  knave ;  and  if  yon  make  tbatricb  I 
and  that  your  trumps  be  good  ones«  IbDow^j 
with  them'.  J 

5.  If  you  have  two  trumps  and  three  caids  «f  1 
another  suit,  lead  off  with  the  best  card  of  iti.j 
other  suit,  holding  the  trumps  in  reserve.  ■^■' j 

6.  If  you  have  two  trumps,  an  unguarded  kii|^ 
and  two  other  cards,  play  a  small  card  and  regW 
the  lead  by  a  trump,  return  the  lead  with  Ai 
other  trump,  and  if  it  passes,  play  your  king. 

7.  If  you  have  two  trumps,  a  queen,  and  aoo* 
ther  card  of  her  suit,  and  a  small  card  of  a  tkki 
suit ;  supposing  one  of  the  trumps  a  good  osi^ 
play  your  queen ;  and  if  trumped,  you  may  refiii 
the  lead  with  your  small  trump,  play  the  otoi 
and  then  continue  the  queen's  suit.  If  both  ^. 
trumps  be  small,  commence  with  the  single  cari^ 
and  if  your  opponent  takes  it  and  should  retva 
the  suit,  your  small  trumps  will  tell. 

8.  When  you  hold  a  king  unguarded,  and  anc^ 
ther  king  with  a  card  of  the  same  suit,  a  quees 
and  another  card  of  her  suil:,  none  of  which  are 
trumps,  play  the  guarded  king,  and  follow  it  up 
with  the  same,  and  should  your  adversary  tramp 
it,  you  may  regain  the  lead  with  your  other  kiflf 
or  the  queen. 

Q.  With  a  sequence  of  three  trumps,  lead  off  the 
highest. 

10.  If  you  lead  a  trump,  and  find  that  your  ad- 
versary cannot  follow  a  suit,   reserve  your  re- 
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maining  trumps  to  regain  the  lead^  and  play  any 
unguarded  court  card  you  may  have. 

11.  If  after  making  two  tricks  you  hold  the 
queen  and  two  small  trumps,  play  a  small  card 
rather  than  the  queen,  as  your  adversary  may 
take  her  with  the  king. 

12.  If  you  have  a  bad  hand,  and  only  one  trump, 
always  lead  a  single  card,  the  best  you  have,  and 
reserve  your  trump  for  the  chance  of  making  a 
trick. 

13.  There  is,  however,  one  point  when  it  is  bad 
policy  to  declare  the  king  should  you  hold  it. 
Supposing  that  you  mark  three,  and  that  your  ad- 
versary does  not  allow  you  to  discard,  or  that 
being  himself  the  eldest  hand,  he  should  play 
without  proposing ;  in  either  case,  if  he  does  not 
make  the  point,  he  loses  two,  which  gives  you  the 
game,  a  result  you  will  have  a  greater  chance  of 
obtaining  by  masking  your  hand  ;  in  other  words^ 
by  not  announcing  that  you  hold  the  king. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  deduced  that  more 
depends  upon  skilful  combination,  and  a  quick 
calculation  of  the  chances  at  the  several  stages  of 
the  game,  than  upon  good  cards.  But  more  fully 
to  illustrate  our  position,  we  subjoin  two  games, 
wbich  we  recommend  to  the  attention  of  the 
learner  as  good  practice. 

Game  1. 

Dealer,  Eldest-hand. 

Ace,  king,  and  nine  of    Queen  of  trumps. 

spades.  Queen  of  clubs. 

Knave  and  nine  of  clubs.    Ace  of  hearts. 

Eight  and   seven   of 
spades. 

^e  elder  hand  commences  with  t\ve  e\^\.  ol 
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spades,  the  dealer  may  take  it  wilb  tiie'ifali, 
but  should  he  do  BO  ne  loaea  the  wfam\  )A^ 
on  the  contrary,  if  he  play  the  king  he  irittvti 
it,  because,  by  playing  the  kiag»  hia  atfrcnartf  ^ 
is  induced  to  think  that  he  has  no  nort  qf  wk, 
suit. 

The  dealer  will  then  play  hia  ka««e  of 
which  the  adTersary  takea  with  hhii^eeiib 
returns  his  queen  of  tmmpa,  and  haTla^  iri^ 
eight  of  spades  forced  his  opponent's  king,  ii 
to  imagine  his  seven  the  beat  apadej,  and  Uws  Aj 
point.  On  the  other  hand,  if  tibe  dealer  III 
taken  his  eight  of  spades  with  his  nine,  hit  ofpif 
nent  would  have  followed  his  queen  of  trumps  W ; 
the  ace  of  hearts  instead  of  playing  the  sevcitf 
spades,  and  have  made  the  point. 

Game  2. 

Dealer,  Elder-hand. 

Queen  and  nine  of  Knave  and   ten  of 

trumps.  trumps. 

Knave  and  ten  of  clubs.  King  of  diamonds. 

Seven  of  hearts.  King  and  ten  of  hetiii* 

The  elder  band  having  here  the  chance  of  At 
vole,  he  dashes  off  with  the  king  of  diamonds,  vA 
as  the  queen  is  the  only  card  against  him,  he  lUf 
finesse  his  knave  of  trumps  ;  and,  if  the  kingof  dft* 
monds  should  be  trumped,  he  may  still  playftf 
the  point.  Should  the  dealer  follow  with  the  kns'* 
of  clubs,  the  elder-band  will  trump  it  with  the  teif 
return  the  king  of  hearts,  and  make  the  poifit; 
but  if,  instead  of  so  doing,  he  had  played  his  ksii* 
of  trumps,  the  dealer  would  have  captured  it  w 
the  queen,  and  made  his  ten  of  clubs.  To  tl* 
king  of  hearts  the  dealer  will  play  the  seven ;  ti» 
elder-hand  plays  the  ten  of  hearts ;  the  dcaltf 
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tnimpe  it,  returns  his  ten  of  clubs,  wbich  is 
trumped  with  the  knave,  and  thus  the  elder-hand 
wins  the  point. 

The  foregoing  illustrations  will  familiarize  the 
learner  with  the  fundamental  principles  and  the 
finesse  of  the  game,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  its 
chances  will  guide  him  as  to  the  policy  of  discard- 
ing; above  all,  he  must  always  well  consider  the 
state  of  the  score,  and  remember  that  the  policy  of 
the  dealer  is  not  that  of  his  adversary,  neither  is  it 
die  same  at  all  points  of  the  game.     Again,  let  him 
take  care  that  his  countenance  be  not  the  index  of 
hit  hand;  a  novice,  by  his  hurried  manner  of  pro- 
posing, often  betrays  the  weakness  of  his  hand  to  his 
sdnersary,  and  thus  defeats  his  own  object.     Cool- 
ness and  impassibility  of  countenance  are  two  in- 
dispensable qualities  at  Ecart^. 


OF    BETTING. 

Bystanders  may  bet  on  either  of  the  players, 
and  may  give  advice  as  to  the  way  the  hand 
shonld  be  played,  &c.    The  player,  however,  is 
not  obliged  to  follow  the  advice  of  those  who  may 
bet  upon  him.     Again,  should  a  better  overlook 
the  cards  of  the  adverse  player,  the  latter  is  en- 
titled to  his  stake.    A  person  betting  may  inter- 
fere if  he  observes  that  the  adverse  player  has 
marked  more  than  he  was  entitled  to  do,  or  in 
fiict,  revokes  or  violate  in  any  other  respect  the 
rales  of  the  game. 

Should  a  player  throw  down  his  cards  and  re- 
tire from  the  table  without  consent,  any  person  in- 
terested may  take  up  his  hand  and  finish  the  %ame. 

TTie  players  have  the  right  of  covenxi^  «u^  \i^Xs> 
a  preference  to  other  persons. 
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On  the  termination  of  the  fguai^,  the  wiaeff 
divides  the  stakes ;  of  coarse  taldbg  dne  cut,m 
the  first  place,  of  nnmher  one. 

Should,  on  the  division  of  the  spoil*  any  ^ 
ciency  be  discovered — a  contingency  of  no  safit- 
quent  occurrence  where  many  are  playmg— At 
dealer  is  not  responsible,  but  the  betters  an  tD 
submit  to  a  reduction  proportumatie  to  Uier  Mit- 
ral stakes. 


CALCULATION  OF  THS  ODDS. 

Agamst  the  dealer  turning  a  king  it  is  r  to  i; 

That  the  elder-hand  or  dealer  does  not  tab  \h 
supposing  they  discard  three  cards,  tv70  tnnnfli 
are  4  to  1  against  him. 

One  or  more,  3  to  1  for  him. 

With  one  trump  in  hand,  on  discarding  thic^ 
the  chance  of  taking  in  two  more  trumps  is  64-  to  1 
against  him. 

One  or  more  is  about  6  to  5  for  him. 

That  either  hand  does  not  hold  the  king  ill 
first  time,  are  5^  to  1 . 

N.B.  When  the  dealer  and  the  elder  handifis* 
card  the  same  number  of  cards,  their  chance  is  fl* 
same,  and  varies  only  in  ratio  to  the  relative  no*- 
ber  of  cards  discarded  by  each. 
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PIQUET. 

Piquet  is  played  by  two  persoDS,  with  thirty- 
two  cards :  the  ace,  king,  queeo,  knave,  ten,  nine, 
eight,  and  seven  of  each  suit.  The^  ace  is  the  su- 
perior card,  and  equal  to  eleven  points ;  the  king 
ranks  above  the  queen,  and  the  queen  above  the 
koave,  &c.  The  three  court  cards  are  each  equal 
to  ten  points,  the  rest  counting  for  as  many 
points  as  they  have  pips. 

The  game  consists  of  101  points.     The  players 
begin  with  shuffling  the  cards ;  they  then   cut ; 
he  who  cuts  the  lowest  deals,  but  the  great  ad- 
vantage  is    in    being  elder  hand.      The    dealer 
then  shuffles  the  cards  again,  and  presents  them 
to  his  adversary,  who  may  also  shuffle,  but  the 
dealer  must  have  the  last  shuffle.     If  the  adver- 
sary should  scatter  the  cards,  or  cut  but  one  off, 
or  leave  but  one  at  the  bottom,  the  dealer  may  mix 
and  shuffle  them  again.    The  dealer  is  to  give 
twelve  a  piece,  by  two  at  a  time,  and  the  eight 
cards   which  remain  must  be  placed  upon  the 
table,  and  are  called  the  talon  or  stock. 

In  this  game  there  are  three  superior  chances, 
viz.  the  repique,  the  pique,  and  the  capot,  all  of 
which  may  be  made  in  one  deal,  as  thus  :  suppose 
one  of  the  players  to  have  four  tierce-majors,  his 
point  to  be  good,  and  he  is  eldest  hand  :  he  begins 
bv  counting  three  for  his  point,  then  twelve  for 
Ai3  four  tierce-majora,  next  fourteen  for  \\i^  iwjct 
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aces,  fourteen  lor  the  fodr  kings  and  IbnrtMB  te 
the  four  queens*  then  sixty  for  the  repimi^  tki^ 
teen  he  gains  in  playins  the  cards ;  ana  lie  kv 
forty  for  the  capot»  whi(£  make  together  one  tai- 
dred  and  seventy :  this  stroke,  pem^^  hasBsnr 
happened,  but  it  is  just  if  it  ever  shoakl. 

To  pique  the  adversary,  yon  most  be  Mt\ 
hand ;  for  if  youngest*  your  adversary  couats  ii 
for  the  first  card  he  pUiys ;  and  then  yon  lam 
counted  only  twenty-nine  in  hand,  even  if  J<>i 
take  the  first  trick,  it  will  not  anthorinyotllj 
count  sixty,  but  only  tiiirty* 

The  carte-blanche  precedes  every  fhiM, 
follows  the  point,  then  the  huitiCTies,  the  1^- 
tiemes,  the  sixi^mes,  the  quints,  the  quarts,  tb 
tierces,  the  four  aces,  kings,  queens,  knaves*  tf 
tens  ;  then  the  three  aces,  kings,  queens,  kavnh 
or  tens  ;  then  the  points  gained  in  playing  At 
cards ;  and  the  last  is  the  ten  for  winning  ^ 
cards,  or  the  forty  for  the  capot.  After  sortiig 
the  cards,  the  first  thing  to  be  considered  % 
whether  you  have  a  carte-blanche;  if  so,  let  yotf 
adversary  discard,  and  when  he  is  going  to  tib  . 
in  lay  your  twelve  cards  on  the  table,  coun!^ 
them  one  after  another. 

The  players  having  examined  their  hands,  thi 
elder-hand  may  discard  five  cards  or  fewer  as  ht 
may  deem  for  his  advantage,  and,  laying  theft 
aside,  he  takes  as  many  from  the  talon  or  hetp; 
the  youngest  hand  can  lay  out  three  only,  unleM 
any  of  the  five  allotted  to  his  adversary  be  k^ 
which  he  may  take  or  not,  as  he  pleases. 

In  discarding,  the  first  intention  in  skilfd 
players  is,  to  gain  the  cards,  and  to  have  die 
point,  which  most  commonly  engages  them  to 
keep  in  that  suit,  of  which  they  have  the  mort 
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rds,  or  that  which  is  their  strongest ;  for  it  is 
mveDieDt  to  prefer,  sometimes  forty-one  in  one 
ait  to  forty-four  in  another,  in  which  a  quint  is 
lot  made ;  sometimes,  even  having  a  quint,  it  is 
more  advantageous  to  hold  the  forty- one,  where, 
if  one  card  only  be  taken  in,  it  may  make  it  a 
quint-major,  and   gain  the   point,  or  the  cards, 
which  could  not  have  been  done  by  holding  the 
forty-four,    at    least  without  an    extraordinary 
take-in.    Also  endeavour,  in  laying  out,  to  get  a 
qaatorze,  that  is,  four  aces,  kings,  queens,  knaves, 
or  tens,  each  of  which  counts  for  fourteen,  and  is 
therefore  called  a  quatorze.    The  fourteen  aces  in 
your  hand  hinder  the  counting  fourteen  kings  in 
the  adversary's,  &c.,  and  by  this  superiority  you 
may  count  a  lesser  quatorze,  as  of  tens,  notwith- 
standing your  adversary  may  have  fourteen  kings, 
&c.,  because  the  stronger  (viz,  the  aces)  annuls 
the  weaker :  and  also,  in  the  want  of  a  lesser 
quatorze,  you  may  count  three  aces,  three  kings, 
three  queens,  three  knaves,  or  three  tens.    Three 
aces  are  better  than  three  kings  ;  and  he  who  has 
^lem  may  by  virtue  thereof  count  his  three  tens, 
although  the  adversary  may  have  three  kings ;  in 
&Tour  of  a  quatorze  you  count  not  only  any  lesser 
quatorze,  but  also  all  the  threes  which  you  have, 
except  of  nines,  eights,  and  sevens.    The  same  is 
to  be  observed  in  regard  to  the  hutiemes,  sep- 
ti^mes,  sixi^mes^  quints,  quarts,  and  tierces,  to 
which  the  player  must  have  regard  in  his  discard 
log,  80  that  what  he  takes  in  may  make  them  fo 
him. 

The  point  being  selected,  the  eldest  hand  d' 
dares  what  it  is,  and  asks  if  it  be  good  :  if  1: 
adversarp^  have  not  so  many,  he  ansTJWS  U 
yoa^/  if  be  have  Just  as  many,  lie  ana^ei^ 
^!^ma/y  aad  if  he  have  more,  he  answet^it 
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good;  for  whoever  has  the  point,  whether  eldest 
or  youngest^  counts  it  first ;  but  if  the  points  be 
equal,  neither  can  count;  it  is  the  same  when 
the  players  have  equal  tierces,  quarts,  quints,  &c., 
and  whoever  should  hold  several  other  sequences, 
either  of  the  same  goodness  or  lesser,  cannot  count 
them. 

After  the  elder  hand  has  counted  the  point,  he 
should  examine  if  he  have  not  tierce,  quut,  quint, 
&c.,  and  then  if  any  quatorze,  or  three  aces,  kings, 
&c.,  that  he  may  reckon  them,  should  his  adver- 
sary not  hinder  him  by  having  better. 

The  points,  the  tierces,  quarts,  quints,  &c.,  are 
to  be  shown  on  the  table,  that  their  value  may  be 
seen  and  reckoned;  but  you  are  not  obliged  to 
show  quatorzes,  or  three  aces,  kings,  queens, 
knaves,  or  tens. 

After  each  has  examined  his  game,  and  the 
elder,  by  the  questions  asked,  seen  every  thing 
that  is  good  in  his  hand,  he  begins  to  reckon. 
The  carte-blanche  is  first  reckoned,  then  the 
point,  next  the  sequences,  and  lastly  the  quatorzes, 
as  well  as  three  of  aces,  kings,  &c.,  after  which 
he  begins  to  play  his  cards,  counting  one  for  each, 
except  it  be  a  nine  or  an  inferior  card. 

After  the  elder-hand  has  led  his  first  card,  the 
younger  shows  his  point,  if  it  be  good,  also  the 
sequences,  quatorzes,  or  threes  of  aces,  kings, 
&c.,  and  having  reckoned  them  all  together,  he 
takes  the  first  trick,  if  he  can,  with  the  same  suit, 
and  counts  one  for  it ;  if  he  cannot,  the  other 
turns  the  trick  and  continues ;  and  when  the 
younger  hand  can  take  the  trick,  he  may  lead  what 
suit  he  pleases. 

A  good  player  is  prmcipally  known  from  an 
indifferent  one  by  h'la  manxieT  \  wi^  \\.\s  "aft\.^a^- 
sible  to  play  well  without  \Ltvovj*vTv^>LV^?Xx^xv'^^\ 
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the  game ;  that  is  to  say,  by  your  own  hand  you 
slould  know  what  your  adversary  may  hold,  and 
^bat  he  must  have  discarded,  and  great  notice 
BhoQld  be  taken  of  what  he  has  shewn  or  reckoned. 
There  are  no  trumps  at  piquet,  but  the  highest 
card  of  the  suit  if  played  takes  the  trick. 

Should  the  elder  hand  have  the  misfortune  to 
hold  neither  point,  sequence,  quatorze,  or  threes 
^hich  are  good,  he  must  begin  to  count  by  play- 
ing that  card  which  he  judges  most  proper,  and 
continue  until  his  adversary  has  played  a  superior^ 
ta  gain  the  lead  in  his  turn.  This  method  must  be 
continued  till  all  the  twelve  cards  are  played,  and 
he  who  takes  the  last  trick  counts  two.  Then 
«ach  player  counts  how  many  tricks  he  has  taken, 
^  he  who  has  the  most  reckons  the  cards  ;  but 
shoald  they  be  equal,  neither  side  can  count  any 
thbg  for  the  cards. 

As  soon  as  a  deal  is  finished,  each  player  should 
loark  how  many  points  he  has  made,  and  so  pro- 
ceed until  the  game  be  completed;  and  after  every 
^  the  cards  must  be  shuffled  and  cut  for  the 
next ;  each  player  taking  his  turn,  unless  the  game 
be  concluded  in  one  deal. 

When  you  begin  another  game,  the  cards  must 
^  cut  afresh  for  the  deal,  unless  it  be  agreed  upon 
^  first,  that  the  deal  shall  go  on. 


TERMS    USED    AT   PIQUET. 

Capot  is  when  either  of  the  players  makes  every 
*ick,  for  which  he  scores  forty. 

Cards  signify  the  majority  of  tricks,  which 
ickon  for  ten  points. 

Carte-Blanche  means  a  hand  without  a  court 
urd  in  the  twelve  dealt,  which  counts  for  ten,  and 
Jces  place  of  every  thing  else. 


points  as  are  obtained  above  thirty. 

Point,  the  greatest  number  on  the  ca 
same  suit  in  hand,  after  having  taken  in^ 
by  their  pips,  scores  for  as  many  points 

Quart,  four  cards  in  sequence  of  the  j 
counts  four  points  :  there  are  five  kinds 
the  first  called  quart-major,  consistin, 
king,  queen,  and  knave;  the  second 
king,  queen,  knave,  and  ten ;  the  third 
queen,  knave,  ten,  and  nine ;  the  fourtl 
knave,  ten,  nine,  and  eight;  the  fifth, 
quart  or  quart-minor,  of  ten,  nine,  c 
seven. 

Qatorze — ^the  four  aces,  kings,  queei 
or  tens — scores  fourteen  points. 

Quint  means  ^ve  cards  of  the  same  ! 
quence,  and  reckons  fifteen  points  :  thei 
sorts  of  quints  ;  a  quint-major  of  ace,  kii 
knave,  and  ten,  down  to  knave,  ten,  ni 
and  seven,  styled  a  quint-minor. 

Repique  signifies  when  one  of  the  play 
thirty  or  more  in  hand,  before  the  adv( 
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ints  for  seventeen  points ;  there  are  two  sep- 

mes,  one  from  the  ace,  the   other  from  the 

ng. 

Threes  of  aces,  &c.,  down  to  tens,  reckon  three 
oints. 

Talon  or  Stock  means  the  eight  remaining 
cards  after  twelve  are  -dealt  to  each  player. 

Tierce,  or  sequence  of  three,  reckons  for  three ; 
there  are  six  kinds  of  tierces — tierce-major,  of  ace, 
lung,  queen;  down  to  nine,  eight,  seven,  styled 
tieite-minor. 


MR.  HOYLE'S  GAME  AT  PIQUET. 

1.  Plat  hy  the  stages  of  your  game  ;  that  i$, 
when  behind  your  adversary,  play  a  pushing  game, 
otherwise  you  ought  to  make  twenty-seven  points 
elder-hand,  and  thirteen  points  younger-hand ; 
and  always  compare  your  game  with  your  adver- 
sary's, and  discard  accordingly. 

2.  Discard  in  expectation  of  winning  the  cards, 
which  generally  make  twenty-two,  or  twenty- 
three  points  difference :  therefore  do  not  discard 
for  low  qaatorze,  such  as  four  queens,  four  knaves, 
or  four  tens,  because  in  any  of  these  cases  the 
odds  are  3  to  1,  elder-hand,  and  17  to  3,  younger- 
hand,  that  you  do  not  succeed  ;  for  if  you  throw 
oat  an  ace  or  a  king,  you  run  the  risk  of  losing 
above  twenty  points,  in  expectation  of  winning 
foarteen. 

3.  At  the  beginning  of  a  party,  play  to  make 
your  game,  which  is  twenty-seven  points  elder- 
hand,  and  thirteen  points  younger-hand  :  sup- 
pose jon  are  elder-hand,  and  have  a  tieTce-\m^cvx, 

Mad  tie  seven  of  any  suit,  it  is  5  to  2  b\xt  \\\^\.>jo 
^e  in  one  out  of  any  four  certain  cards ;  Wvei^^o 


would  discard  the  seven  to  great  disadvant 

4.  Should  your  adversary  be  consider j 
fore  you  in  the  game,  the  consideration  of  t 
must  be  put  quite  out  of  the  question ;  th 
suppose  you  should  have  a  quart  to  a  quec 
a  knave ;  it  is  only  about  5  to  4,  being  elde 
but  that  you  take  in  a  card  to  make  you  s 
about  3  to  1  but  that  you  take  in  a  q 
knave,  or  ten;  and  should  you  have  t 
either  dealt  you,  push  for  the  game,  part 
if  it  be  so  far  advanced  as  to  give  you  bi 
chance  in  another  deal;  and  in  this,  an 
cases,  have  recourse  to  the  calculations  as 
ing  the  odds. 

5.  Gaining  the  point,  generally  makes 
ference ;  therefore,  when  you  discard,  endes 
gain  it,  but  do  not  risk  losing  the  cards. 

6.  Saving  your  lurch,  or  lurching  you: 
sary,  is  so  material,  that  you  ought  always 
some  points  to  accomplish  either  of  them. 

7.  If  you  have  six  tricks,  with  any  winn 
in  your  hand,  play  that  card  ;  because,  atle 
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loflbg  two  or  three  points  for  the  gaining  of  one, 
because  that  point  brings  you  within  your  show. 

9.  The  younger-hand  is  to  play  upon  the  de- 
fensive ;  therefore,  in  order  to  make  his  thirteen 
points,  he  is  to  carry  tierces,  quarts,  and  espe- 
cially strive  for  the  point;  but  suppose  him  to 
have  two  tierces,  from  a  king,  queen,  or  knave,  as 
it  is  29  to  28  that  he  succeeds,  he  having  in  that 
case  four  certain  cards  to  take  in,  to  make  him  a 
(piart  to  either  of  them,  and,  perhaps,  thereby 
save  a  pique,  &c.,  he  ought  preferably  to  go  for 
that  which  he  has  the  most  chance  to  succeed  in  ; 
Imt  if  he  have  three  queens,  knaves,  or  tens,  and 
should  attempt  to  carry  any  of  them  preferably  to 
others,  the  odds  that  he  does  not  succeed  being 
17  to  3  against  him,  he  discards  to  a  great  disad- 
Tantage. 

10.  The  elder  or  younger-hand  should  some- 
times sink  one  of  his  points  a  tierce  or  three 
longs,  queens,  knaves,  or  tens,  in  hopes  of  win- 
ning the  cards  ;  but  that  is  to  be  done  with  judg- 
ment, and  without  hesitating. 

11.  It  is  often  good  play  for  a  younger  hand 
not  to  call  three  queens,  knaves,  &c.  also  to  sink 
one  card,  of  his  point,  which  his  adversary  may 
suppose  to  be  a  guard  to  a  king  or  queen. 

12.  The  younger-hand  having  the  cards  equally 
dealt  him  should  not  take  in  any  card,  if  thereby 
he  mn  the  risk  of  losing  them,  unless  he  should 
be  very  backward,  and  have  a  scheme  for  a  great 
game. 

13.  Should  the  younger-hand  have  a  probability 
of  saving  or  winning  the  cards  by  a  deep  discard  ; 
as,  for  example,  suppose  he  should  have  the  king, 
gueeD,  and  nine,  and  the  king,  knave,  aiiOi  tatv^ 

o/'a  salt;  in  this  case  he  may  discard  e\\\v^t  ol 
^ose  salts,  with  a  moral  certainty  of  ivo^  \i^\xv^ 

8 
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nttaoked  in  ibeta  ;  and  the  odds,  that  he  docs  Ida 
in  the  ace  of  either  of  those  suits  being  agalnlt 
him,  it  is  not  worth  whilp,  to  discard  otherwise 
in  cipectatioD  of  succeeding. 

14.  The  younger-hand  having  three  ares  dcdl 
him,  it  IB  generally  best  to  throw  out  the  fuutli 

15.  The  younger-hand  is  generally  to  cairj 
guard  to  his  queen-suils,  in  older  to  make  poinU, 
iind  save  the  cards. 

16.  When  Che  yDunger-hand  obeetves  that  tlic 
elder-band,  by  callirg  his  point,  has  five  ckrii, 
which  will  make  five  tricks  in  play,  and  mav  also 
have  the  are  and  queen  of  another  suit,  he  sho'jid 
throw  away  the  guard  to  the  king  of  the  sund 
especially  should  he  have  put  out  one  of  that  snll, 
which  will  give  him  an  cveu  chance  of  saving  Ih 

!~.  Should  the  elder-hand  have  a  quart  to  L 
king  dealt  him  with  two  other  kings  and  quetU, 
and  be  obliged  to  discard  either  one  of  his  quit 
to  the  king,  or  a  king  or  qoeen,  the  chance  for 
taking  in  the  ace  or  nine  to  his  quart  being  one 
out  of  two  certain  cards,  is  exactly  equal  to  lie 
taking  either  a  king  or  a  queen,  having  threcnf 
each  dealt  him  ;  therefore  he  is  to  discard  in  ancii 
a  manner  as  will  give  him  the  fairest  probability 
of  winning  the  cards.  Thia  may  be  deemed  < 
general  direction  in  all  cases  of  the  like  naturti 
either  for  the  elder  or  younger  hand. 

IB.  Suppose  the  elder-haod  to  have  taken  inhii 
live  cards,  and  to  have  ace,  king,  and  kaave  of  ■ 
suit,  having  discarded  two  of  the  same  ;  and  iM 
also  the  ace,  king,  knave,  and  two  small  carde  of 
another,  but  no  winning  cards  in  the  other  sailSi 
he  should  then  always  play  from  that  of  which  iK 
has  the  fewest  in  nun^bei  ■.  because,  if  his  adiel- 
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ive  guarded  there,  probably  he  is  unguarded 
ther ;  but  should  the  elder- hand  lead  from 
of  which  he  has  the  most,  and  find  his 
ry's  queen  guarded,  in  that  case  he  has  no 
to  save  or  win  the  cards, 
f  the  eider-hand  be  sure  to  make  the  cards 
by  playing  in  any  particular  manner,  and 
need  before  his  adversary  in  the  game,  he 
not  risk  losing  them  ;  but  if  his  adversary 
tly  before  him,  in  that  case  his  interest  is 
losing  the  cards,  in  expectation  of  winning 
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oppose,  being  elder-hand,  you  have  a  quart- 
lealt  you,  with  the  seven  and  eight  of  clubs, 
id  ten  of  diamonds,  the  king  and  nine  of 
vnth  the  ten  and  nine  of  spades ;  then  if 
*ow  out  one  card  of  your  point,  there  is  a 
lity  that  you  reckon  only  five,  and  that  your 
iry  may  win  the  cards,  by  which  he  gets 
points,  besides  his  three  aces,  &c.,  which 
'ou  a  bad  chance  for  the  game ;  but  by 
a  card,  and  admitting  that  one  card  of 
lence  lies  in  the  five  which  you  are  en- 
:o  take  in,  it  follows,  that  you  have  four 
9  to  one  against  leaving  that  particular 
nd  consequently  it  is  your  interest  to  leave 
;  the  odds  are  also  greatly  in  your  favour, 
u  take  in  some  one  of  the  following  in  your 
rds,  viz.  there  are  two  to  your  points,  three 
id  one  king. 

*  you  should  happen  to  have  the  ace,  king, 
ir  small  cards  of  any  suit,  with  two  other 
and  no  great  suits  against  yoxi,  t\i^  %^\fiL<^ 
B8  in  the  former  case  may  be  i^t2jc\A%^^. 
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3.  Suppose  you  have  the  king,  queen,  and  four 
of  the  smallest  clubs,  the  king  and  queen  of  dia- 
monds, the  ace  and  knave  of  hearts,  and  the  king 
and  nine  of  spades,  throw  out  the  queen  and  four 
small  clubs,  and  keep  three  entire  suits  with  the 
king  of  clubs  ;  for  this  reason,  because  the  chance 
of  your  taking  in  the  fourth  king  is  exactly  the 
same  as  the  chance  of  taking  in  the  ace  of  clubs ; 
in  either  of  which  cases  it  is  3  to  1  against  you; 
but  if  you  fail  of  taking  in  the  fourth  king,  you, 
by  discarding  thus,  have  a  fair  chance  to  win  the 
cards,  which  will  probably  make  twenty-two 
points  difference.  But  should  you  discard  with 
an  expectation  of  taking  in  the  ace  of  clubs,  and 
happen  to  fail,  by  being  obliged  to  throw  out 
some  of  your  great  cards,  you  would  have  a  very 
distant  chance  of  either  saving  or  winning  the 
cards. 

4.  Suppose  you  should  have  the  king  and  queen 
of  clubs,  a  tierce-major  in  diamonds,  queen  and 
knave  of  hearts,  and  a  quint  from  a  knave  of 
spades,  throw  out  the  quint  from  a  knave,  in 
order  to  make  the  most  points  ;  because  admitting 
that  your  quint  should  be  good  for  every  thing 
after  you  have  taken  in,  you  would  in  that  case 
only  score  nineteen  points,  and  you  probably  give 
the  cards  up,  and  also  the  chance  of  the  quatorze 
of  queens,  besides  a  great  number  of  points  in 
play. 

5.  Suppose  you  have  the  king,  queen,  seven, 
eight,  and  nine  of  clubs  ;  the  queen  and  knave  of 
diamonds  ;  the  queen,  ten,  and  nine  of  hearts,  with 
the  ace  and  nine  of  spades,  discard  the  king,  seven, 
eight,  and  nine  of  clubs,  and  the  nine  of  spades  ; 
by  which  you  not  only  go  for  three  suits,  but  have 

the  same  chance  for  tak.mgVn.\)a.feio\3iT^Q^^^tL,  aa 
you  would  have  to  take  \u  t\i^  «^t^  ^^  ^Mci^  \\jfe- 
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sides,  theprobability  of  winning  the  cards  is  greatly 
in  yoor  favour. 

6.  Suppose  you  have  the  queen,  ten,  nine,  eight, 
and  seven  of  clubs ;  the  knave  and  ten  of  diamonds ; 
the  king,  queen,  and  knave  of  hearts,  with  the  ace 
and  nine  of  spades,  discard  the  five  of  clubs  ;  be- 
cause it  is  3  to  1  that  you  do  not  take  in  the  knave 
of  dabs;  and  holding  three  entire  suits  gives  you 
a  fairer  chance  to  score  more  points. 

7*  Suppose  you  have  the  ace,  queen,  and  knave 

of  clubs  ;  the  king,  queen,  and  knave  of  diamonds ; 

the  queen  and  knave  of  hearts,  with  the  ten,  nine, 

eight,  and  seven  of  spades,  discard  the  ace  of 

dobs  and  the  four  of  spades,  because  it  is  only  5 

to  4  but  that  you  take  in  a  queen  or  a  knave ;  it  is 

also  about  3  to  2  that  you  take  in  an  ace ;  you 

have  also  three  cards  to  your  tierce  to  a  king  to 

take  in,  viz.  the  ace  and  ten,  or  the  ten  and  nine, 

to  make  you  a  quint ;  all  which  circumstances 

considered,  you  have  a  fair  probability  of  making  a 

greaf  game ;  whereas,  by  throwing  out  the  four 

spades  only,  you  run  the  risk  of  leaving  one  of  the 

following  cards,  viz.  the  king  of  clubs,  the  ace  of 

diamonds,  the  ace,  queen,  or  knave  of  spades ;  in 

any  of  which  cases  you  would  probably  lose  more 

points  than  by  throwing  out  the  ace  of  clubs : 

and  if  you  should  hold  two  suits,  viz.  three  clubs, 

three  diamonds,  and  the  queen  of  hearts,  you  run 

the  risk  of  putting  out  fourteen  points ;  and  it  is 

only  5  to  4  against  your  taking  in  a  queen  or  a 

knave,  and  therefore  you  would  discard  to  a  great 

disadvantage. 

8.  Suppose  you  have  the  king,  queen,  and  ten 
of  a  suit,  and  your  adversary  has  the  ace,  knave, 
and  one  small  card  of  the  same ;  and  that  you 
iMve  only  those  three  cards  left,  and  we  \.o  xasi^^ 
three  poiata  of  them  ;  play  the  ten. 

8  2 
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0.  Suppose  you  have  the  ace,  queen,  ten,  utd 
nine  of  cluba,  also  the  king,  queen,  ten,  and  nine 
of  diamouda  ;  keep  the  king,  queen,  teu,  andnm' 
of  diamonds  ;  because  the  cbauce  of  takiag  in  tbe 
ace  or  knave  of  diatoonds  is  exactly  equal  to  that 
of  taking  in  the  king  or  knave  of  club?  ;  bywbidi 
maaner  of  discarding  you  may  perhaps  ec<KC 
fifb^en  poiots  for  your  quint  in  diamoude,  ioBtitd 
of  four  for  the  quart  in  cluba ;  and  the  chance  d( 
winning  the  cards  is  better ;  because,  by  lakin; 
Id  the  ace  of  diamonds  you  have  Eeven  tricks  cer- 
tain, which  cannot  happen  by  taking  in  the  king 
of  clubs. 

10.  Suppose  you  have  four  aces  and  two  litp 
dealt  you,  younger -hand ;  in  order  to  capot  Ibe 
elder-hand,  make  a  deep  discard,  such  as  ibe 
queen,  ten,  and  eight  of  a  suit;  by  \thich,  if  yoo 
happen  not  to  take  in  any  card  to  such  suit,  yM 
may  probably  capot  the  adversary, 

1 1.  Suppose.bEing  elder-hand,  that  you  havet)ie 
ace.  queen,  seven,  eight,  and  nine  of  clubs,  also 
the  ace,  knave,  seven,  eight,  and  nine  of  diamDnds; 
keep  the  ace,  knave,  seven,  eight,  and  nine  of  liis- 
monds ;  because  taking  in  the  king  of  diamoDili 
is  equal  to  the  taking  in  the  king  of  clubs,  sno 
consequently  as  good  for  winning  the  cards  ;  bu< 
you  have  the  chance  of  taking  in  the  ten  of  diamonit 
to  make  you  fifteen  points,  which  cannot  happen 
by  taking  in  any  one  certain  card  in  clubs. 

12.  Suppose  being  elder-hand,  that  yoa  bin 
the  ace,  queen,  seven,  eight,  and  teri  of  elnha,  els' 
the  nee,  knave,  seven,  eight,  and  ten  of  diamoDiU. 
keep  the  ace,  knave,  seven,  eight,  and  ten  of  <!!»■ 
moods  for  the  reasons  given  in  No.  1 1. 

1,1.  Suppose,  you  have  the  ace,  queen,  lea,  W 
two  more  of  any  suit;  also  the  ace,  queen,  and  tea 
of  another   onVy,  and  tUaJ.  'jam   adversary  hu 
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shown  six  cards  for  his  point ;  suppose  the  ace, 
queen,  and  four  small  ones,  and  you  are  guarded 
in  that  suit ;  as  soon  as  you  have  the  lead,  play 
from  the  suit  of  which  you  have  the  fewest,  for 
the  reason  stated  in  case  18,  page  194,  hecause 
thereby  you  may  ohtain  the  cards :  but  if  your 
opponent  be  guarded  in  both  suits,  you  have  no 
chance  to  win. 


COMPUTATIONS   TO    DISCARD   WELL. 

In  oar  investigation  of  the  various  chances  which 
the  complicated  nature  of  this  game  induces,  we 
most  have  recourse  to  the  method  of  calculation 
•dopted  in  our  view  of  the  Lottery  of  France ;  in 
pursuance  of  which,  we  may  lay  down  the  different 
combinations  which  twenty  cards  (twelve  in  the 
^versary's  hand,  and  eight  on  the  board),  admit ; 
thus: — 

Ist  No.  of  combinations  \  20*19  . 

of  20  cards,  2  &  2,  is..  J     1-  2  "^        ^ 

No.  of  combinations  of  5  \    5*  4  __,        ^^ 


}i 


cards,  2  &  2,  is /    !•  2 

And  No.  of  combinations  \    3-  2  _^         « 

of  3  cards,  2  &  2^  is....  J     1*  2 
2d.  No.  of  combinations  \  2019*18      _ 

of  20  cards,  3  &  3,  is...  J     1-  2-  3      "" 
No.  of  combinations  of  5 1    6*  4*  3 


}r 


=        10 


cards,  3  &  3,  is /  1-  2-  3 

And  No.  of  combinations  \  3*  2*  1 

of  3  cards^  3  &  3,  is....  J  1*  2*  3 

3d.  No.  of  combinations  \  20191817  _    .  g . . 

of  20  cards,  4  &  4,  is  ..  J  1-  2-  3-  4 

And  No.  of  combinations  \  5*  4'  3-  2  __ 

of  5 cards,  4  &  4,  is....  J  1*  2*  3*  4 
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4th.  No.  of  combinations)  20- 19- 18-17- 16  _  -  - -^^ 
of  20  cards,  5  &  5,  is..  J    1    2-  3-  4-  6  "" 

And  No.  of  combinations')    5-  4-  3-  2-  1 

of  5  cards,  5  &  5,  is....  J    1-  2*  3-4-5 

from  which  data  we  may  deduce  the  chance  of 
the  elder  or  younger  hands  taking  in  any  given 
number  of  cards. 

I.  The  probability  of  the  elder  hand  taking  in 
One  certain  card,  is  5  to  (12+3)  or  3  to  1  against 

him. 

Two  certain  cards,  is  10  to  (190—10)  or  18  to  1 
against  him. 

T^ree  certain  cards,  is  10  (1140—10)  or  113  to  1 
against  him. 

Four  certain  cards,  is  5  to  (4845 — 5)  or  968 
to  1  against  him. 

Five  certain  caids,  is  1  to  (15,504 — 1)  or  15503 
to  1  against  him. 

II.  And  the  probability  of  the  younger  hand 
taking  in 

One  certain  card,  is  3  to  (12+5)  or  17  to  3 
against  him. 

Two  ceittain  cards,  is  3  to  (190 — 3)  or  about 
62  to  1  against  him. 

Three  certain  cards,  is  1  to  (1140—1)  or  1139 
to  1  against  him. 

(A). 

But  in  order  to  enter  into  a  calculation  of  the 
probabilities  -which  the  elder  hand  or  the  dealer 
may  have  of  taking  in  one  or  more  of  a  particular 
class  (aces,  for  instance),  we  must  premise  that 
the  chance  of  taking  in  from  20  cards,  where  the 
elder  hand  has  no  ace,  king,  8fc., 

4 aces,  kings,  &c. and  1  oXiieY,\&  y^j^.^:^ \X*  "^ 
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4*3*2/16*l&\ 

3ace8,kmg8,&c.and2otiher8,i8p27g(-p-2J  =  480 

2aces,kings, &c. and3 others, is  f^  i-  2-  3)=^^^^ 

1       ,.       ^        J.    .1.        •    1A6  1S-1413\     ^^^^ 
lace, king, &c.and4 others,  18 ^V  ^.  2-  3-  J=*^^^ 

III.  Now,  as  there  are  15504  combinations  in 
twenty  cards,  taken  five  and  five  together,  we  find 
what  are  the  odds  that  an  elder  hand  takes  in 
(supposing  him  to  have  none  of  the  specified  class 
in  his  own  hand). 

4  aces,  kings.  &c.  (jJ^toi^^"or)968  to  1 

against  him. 

,  ,                    /480+16,  15504— (480+16)  ^  \ 
ZM.  or  more  (^^^^  to ^^^^ orj 

itearly  33  to  1  against  him. 

ft  «  /3360+496,  15504—3556     \ 

2,  &c.  or  more{    ^^^     to      ^^^^      orJ 

^ut  3  to  1  against  him. 

1   «  /7280+3856,    15504—11136       \ 

1,  &c.  or  more  (-3^  to  —^,j^^—  or) 

about  5  to  2  for  him. 

(B). 

But  where  the  elder  hand  has  one  ace,  8fc,  dealt 
|**w*  we  must  premise  that  the  chance  of  his  tak- 
'^g  from  twenty  cards  in  this  case, 

^  ace8,&c.and  2  others,is ^|^(^^)  =    136 


2040 


►  «A.-   fl,         J  o    4.1.         •3-2  /1716-16\ 
•  aces,  &c.  and  2  others,  is  ,-^  (    ,  ^  »    J  = 

1*2  V    l-2*o    ' 

on     fi  A  J,     1.x.         •      3/1716 15 14\       ^,,^ 

ace,  &c.  and  4  others,  is   TV  1.2.3.4" '  =  ^1^0 

IV.  Now,  by  the  same  principle  adopted  in  III., 


.  ,2040+ IJJD.    100W4 — 2 

2  aces,  &c.ormore(    ^^^^     ^o      ^^^ 

about  6  to  1  against  him. 

/2176+7140^  16504-S 

1  ace,  &c.  or  more  [-j^^fj^  to  — ^^g^^ 

about  3  to  2  for  him. 

(C). 

But  where  the  elder  hand  has  two  aces,  8f 
him,  we  must  premise  his  chance  to  be 

2  aces,   kings,    &c.    and) 'I  2^1  /181710\  . 

3others,is J  12^   1-23    ^' 

1  ace,  king,   &c.   and  4  \  1(18'171615\  . 

others,  is J  2      l*2-3*4    ^  " 

V.  So  that  if  an  elder  Iicnd  has  two  aces,  8fi 
the  odds  are  that  he  takes  in 

1  •  o     f  816   ^  15604—816     \ 

2  aces,  kmgs,  &c.^-^^to     ^^^      or) 

against  him. 

,.  /816+6120,  15504—6! 

lace,kmg,ormore(-j^Q^~^  to— ^^^^ 

about  f)  to  4  aerainst  him. 
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Again,  in  order  to  calculate  what  are  the  chances 
of  the  elder  hand,  who  has  neither  one  of  the  two 
specified  class,  taking  in  one  of  each,  two  parti- 
cular suits  (an  ace  and  a  king)  we  must  premise 
that  an  ace  and  a  king  may  occur  together. 

(1)  Where  two  cards  aretaken  in,  viz,  4^*+=  16 
ways. 

(2)  Where  three  cards  are  taken  in,  thus — 

4*4*  12>. 

1  ace,  1  king,  1  other,  •••  r  t    v  | 

4  4.  3  I  =162+24  +  24 

Orl  ace,  2  kings  T'i"~5  f^  °^ 

^  ^  *  ^         240  ways, 
n  I  1-        «  4  4-3  I  ^ 

Or  1  king,  2  aces f*  1 .  2  J 

(D). 

(3)  Where /our  cards  are  taken  in,  thus 

0.       «!•  4-3  4-3^ 

2  aces,  2  kings ri'  f2 


=36+1056+576 
S  or 

1668  ways. 


Or  lace,  1  king,    4-4.  ,1201 
2  others 1  1    I  1-2  ) 

^ace,  2  kings,  1  f.^S.^S^ 
other,  vice  versa  11-21 

(4)  Where  ^w  cards  are  taken  in,  by  reference 
0(A), 

In  — 2      ^^  11136  different  ways. 

VII.  Hence  an  elder-hand,  having  neither  ace 
or  king  dealt  him,  we  find  hb  chance  to  take  in 
oth  an  ace  and  a  king,  or  more. 

In  tuH)  cards,  is  (l6  to  (190 — 16)  or)  about 
1  to  1  against  him. 

In  three  cards,  is  (240  to  (l  140 — V^Qi)  ^\)  ^bwsA. 
to  1  against  bim. 

'a  ^  cards,  ia  (1668  to  (4845— A66%^  o^^ 
■'t  9  to  S  agaiast  hita. 
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In  jive  cards,  is(11136  to  (15504—11136)  c 
about  33  to  31  against  him. 

(E). 

Again«  in  order  to  calculate  the  probabili 
which  the  dealer,  having  no  ace,  &c.  dealt  him,  h 
of  taking  in  an  ace,  king,  &c.  or  more,  we  mx 
premise  that  the  chance  of  taking  in  from  twen 
cards 

1  ace  and  2  others,  is  ....  Yv-no"'  ^^  ^^^ 

2  aces,  &c.  and  1  other,  is  j^  (-p)  =    96 

4-3-2 

3  aces,  IS    r25  ~      ^ 

(F). 

VIII.  Hence  we  find  that  the  probability  oft! 
dealer,  having  no  ace,  &c.  dealt  him,  taking  in  oi 
or  more,  is 

(480+96+4  to  (1140—580)  or  29  to  28  for  hit 

And  if  the  dealer  has  one  ace,  &c.  dealt  him,  ti 
may  premise  that  his  chance  of  taking  froi 
twenty  cards, 

3  aces»  &c.  IS  .-  5       =      1 

2  aces  and  1  other  card,  is  i.of"!"^  ^^    ^^ 
1  ace  and  2  others,  is  ....    'r(-T:o")  =  ^^^ 

IX.  Hence,  if  the  younger-hand  has  one  ao 
&c.  dealt  him,  his  chance  of  taking  in^ 

Tioo  aces,  &c.  or  more,  is  (52  to  (1140 — 52)  oi 
about  21  to  1  against  him. 

One  ace,  &c.  or  more,  is  (52+408  to  (1140- 
469)  or)  about  3  to  2  aga\ns\.\i\m. 
X.  And  by  the  same  pioceaa  oi  c^c.>a\».>AWi 
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may  find  the  probability  of  a  carte  blanche  to  be 
1791  to  1. 

Problem. 

^^tare  the  odds  that,  in  drawing  five  cards  from  a 
pack  composed  of  thirty-two  cards,  I  do  not  draw 
a  quint-major  (jindeterminate")  without  specifying 
the  suit  f 

Find. the  number  of  combinations.  Thirty-two 

cards  may  be  taken  five  and  five,  and  we  shall  dis- 

^ver  that  the  sum  is  the  product  of  the  five  num- 

^r8,28  X  29  X  30  X  31  X  32=201376 ;  this  product, 

<^vided  by  the  product  of  5  other  numbers,  1,  2,  3, 

<*  5,  or  120,  t.c.  201376  by  120.   Now  as  there  are 

'oor  quint-majors,  we  must  deduct  4  from  201376, 

^hich  will  give  201372  ;  the  odds,   therefore,  will 

^—201372  to  4,  or  60343  to  1  that  a  quint- 

^jor  is  not  drawn. 

^  Again,  for  a  certain  quint,  as  there  are  in  all 
sixteen  quints,  viz,  four  of  each  colour,  the  odds 
'•••ould  be  16  to  201376  — 16,  or  1  to  12585. 

The  above  problem,  if  not  useful,  is  at  least 
^^Orioos  and  interesting,  and  will  serve  as  a  model 
^Or  solving  many  others  of  a  similar  nature. 

It  is  5  to  4  that  the  eldest-hand  wins  the  game. 

It  b  2  to  1  that  he  wins  rather  without  lurch- 
icig  the  other. 

It  is  4  to  1  the  younger-hand  wins  without 
Hirching. 

These  odds  are  restrained  to  the  beginning  of 
tlie  game. 

When  A  and  B  begin,  he  who  gets  the  hand  has 
^3  to  20  in  his  favour  of  winning  the  set. 

If  A  has  one  game  and  6  none,  the  odds  in 

favour  of  A  before  cutting  the  hand,  are  38  to  23 

But  with  the  hand \6\.o   ^ 

T 
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If  B  has  the  hand,  the  odds  in  A's 

favour  are    38  to  23 

If  A  has  two  games  and  B  none. 

Before  cutting nearly  31  to  7 

With  the  hand   31  to  7 

Without  the  hand  25  to  7 

If  A  has  two  games  and  B  one. 

Before  cutting 15  to  7 

With  the  hand 11  to  4 

Without  the  hand 17  to  10 

If  both  have  one,  the  hand  is  27  to  22 

If  A  has  two,  and  B  one 5  to  4 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  FOREGOING  CALCULATIONS. 

1.  As  it  is  3  to  1  that,  being  elder-hand,  you  do 
not  take  in  one  certain  card ;  you  have,  therefore, 
a  better  chance  of  advancing  your  game,  by  carry- 
ing two  suits  for  points  and  the  cards,  than  by 
aiming  at  quatorze  of  queens,  knaves,  or  tens. 

2.  To  take  in  two  certain  cards  elder-hand,  is 
18  to  1  against  you.  Therefore,  suppose  you  have 
a  quart-major,  and  two  other  aces  dealt,  the  odds 
that  you  do  not  take  in  the  ten  to  your  quart- 
major,  and  the  other  ace,  arc  18  to  1  against  yoa; 
but  that  you  take  in  one  of  them  is  only  21  to  17 
against  you.  And  suppose  you  have  three  aces 
and  three  kings  dealt,  the  odds  are  18  to  1  against 
taking  in  the  other  ace  and  the  other  king :  yet  it 
is  not  much  above  5  to  4  but  that  you  take  in  one 
of  them. 

3.  The  odds  in  taking  in  four  certain  cards,  as 
four  aces,  &c.,  is  968  to  1.  But  to  take  in  three 
cards,  out  of  any  four  certain  cards,  elder-haod, 

is  only  33  to  1  against  ^-ou.    ^\]l^^?»^  ^wi  \«j^^ 
two  aces  and  two  Wm^a  Ae^\^  >jo>\,^0&r.  <i^^^^^ 
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iree  of  them  out  of  four  certain  cards^ 
>  kings  and  one  ace,  or  two  aces  and  a 
)  to  1  against  you.  But  suppose  you 
it  to  take  in  any  two  out  of  four  cer- 

being  elder-hand  it  appears  by  the 
to  be  only  3  to  1  against  you;  though, 
f  want  one  card  out  of  the  four,  the 
to  2  in  your  favour  that  you  take  it  in. 
if  you  have  four  tens,  or  any  inferior 
3alt  you,  and  no  ace,  it  is  great  odds 
^our,  that,  being  elder-hand,  you  take 
and  ought  to  play  your  game  accord- 
TOM  must  always  consider  the  disadvan- 
of  losing  the  cards  or  running  the  risk 

by  spoiling  your  hand  with  keeping 
hen  they  are  not  good. 

have  one  ace  dealt  you,  it  is  113  to  1 
•  not  take  in  three  otheis  ;  49  to  8,  or 
1,  that  you  do  not  take  in  two  out  of 
that  you  take  in  one  out  of  the  three, 
to  2  in  your  favour,  or  137  to  91.  As 
e :  You  have  a  quart  from  a  king,  and 
more  dealt;  as  it  is  3  to  2  that  you 
ler  ace  or  nine  to  your  quart,  or  the 
.  and  as  you  have  the  chance  of  reek- 
sen  or  fifteen  points  by  this  method  of 
you  ought  to  play  accordingly, 
u  discard  with  an  expectation  of  taking 
3f  three  certain  cards,  the  odds  against 
nt  being  above  6  to  1,  your  game  must 
ery  desperate,  if  you  discard  for  that 
rhe  chance  of  taking  in  three  certain 
y  distant,  being  113  to  1,  yet  it  hap- 
mes. 

have  two  aces  dealt,  it  is  18  to  1  that 
take  ID  the  other  two,  but  oxA^  *l\  Vft 
^o  Dot  take  in  one  of  them,    ^wv'^ow 


same  ruie,  suppose  you  nave  tnree  Kings  a 
queens  dealt,  the  odds  of  taking  in  both  a  k 
a  queen  are  18  to  1 ;  but  that  of  taking 
them,  is  only  about  5  to  4  against  you. 

6.  As  it  is  17  to  2  that  you  do  not  tab 
certain  cards  out  of  four>  such  as  two  kii 
queens,  &c.  you  must  not  therefore  confoi 
with  the  third  calculation,  where  the  odds 
above  3  to  1  that  you  take  in  two  cards  out  of 

7.  Having  neither  an  ace  nor  a  king  dc 
the  odds  of  taking  in  both  an  ace  and  a  k 
in  two  cards,  about  1 1  to  1  against  you  ; 
cards,  4  to  1 ;  in  four  cards,  9  to  5  :  in  fi> 
33  to  31. 

The  foregoing  calculation  is  either  for  1 
or  younger-hand.  Suppose  the  younger- 
have  two  quatorzes  against  him,  it  is  not 
to  1  but  that  he  takes  in  one  of  each  of  the 
rule  may  serve  for  any  other  eight  certain 

8.  As  it  is  62  to  1  that  the  younger-hi 
not  take  in  two  certain  caids,  he  ought 
run  the  hazard  of  so  great  a  chance,  but  v 

cromo  \a  Hoenornfo 
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10.  If  the  younger  hand  have  an  ace  dealt,  it  is 
21  to  1  that  he  does  not  take  in  two  aces,  and 
about  3  to  2  that  he  does  not  take  in  one  of  them ; 
which  holds  good  in  the  taking  in  any  three  other 
certain  cards.  Therefore,  suppose  that,  as  it  is 
bat  3  to  2  against  the  younger- hand  taking  in  one 
card  oat  of  three  to  save  a  pique,  or  a  repique,  it 
would  generally  be  good  play  either  to  throw  one 
from  his  point,  or  discard  a  king,  &c.,  for  the 
chance  of  such  an  event. 

11.  It  is  17  to  3,  younger-hand,  against  taking 
b  any  one  certain  card  ;  therefore  the  odds  of  not 
succeeding  in  this  case  are  so  great,  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  attempted,  especially  if  the  winning  or 
saving  the  cards  be  risked  by  so  doing. 


CURIOUS    AND   INSTRUCTIVE    CASES. 

1.  Suppose  you  are  younger-hand,  and  have 
the  queen,  knave,  seven,  eight,  and  nine  of  clubs  : 
also  the  seven  and  eight  of  diamonds,  the  seven 
of  hearts,  and  the  ten,  nine,  eight,  and  seven  of 
spades ;  and  that  the  elder-hand  has  left  a  card ; 
keep  the  five  clubs  and  the  four  spades,  and  leave 
a  card ;  and  by  taking  in  the  ace,  king,  and  ten  of 
dabs,  you  repique  your  adversary. 

2.  Suppose  you  have  eight  clubs,  the  ace  and 
king  of  diamonds,  the  ace  of  hearts,  and  the  ace 
of  spades.  The  younger-hand  may  have  a  carte- 
blanche,  by  having  three  quarts  from  a  ten,  which 
reckon  first,  and  therefore  is  not  repiqued. 

3.  The  highest  number  to  be  made  of  a  pique 
is  82  points.  The  cards  which  compose  that  num- 
ber are  a  quart-major  in  clubs,  a  quart-major  in 
diamonds,  ace^  king,  and  ten  of  hearts,  with  the 

ace  of  spades.    This  is  only  upon  Buppo%\\AOTi  \N\».^ 
tAe  quart-major  is  good  for  every  thing. 

T  2 
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4.  The  highest  number  to  be  made  of  a  repiqne 
and  capot  is  170  points.  The  cards  which  com- 
pose that  number  are  the  four  tierce-majors,  which 
are  supposed  to  be  good  for  every  thing. 

5.  Suppose  you  are  elder-hand,  and  want  8 
points  of  the  game,  and  the  younger-hand  wants 
23 ;  and  you  have  the  ace,  king,  and  queen  of  clubs 
dealt  you ;  the  ace,  king,  and  ten  of  diamonds;  the 
ace,  knave,  and  nine  of  hearts ;  the  knave,  nine, 
and  seven  of  spades  ;  to  prevent  any  possibility  of 
the  younger- hand  making  23  points — and  he  is  not 
to  reckon  carte-blanche — you  are  to  discard  the  king 
and  queen  of  clubs,  and  knave,  nine,  and  seven  of 
spades,  by  which  method  of  discarding  you  are 
certain  to  make  8  points  before  the  younger-hand 
can  make  23  points. 

6.  Suppose  you  have  the  ace,  queen,  and  knave, 
of  clubs,  with  the  king  and  ten  of  diamonds ;  and 
your  adversary  has  the  ace^  queen,  and  knave  of 
diamonds,  and  the  king  and  ten  of  clubs,  he  being 
to  lead,  is  to  make  5  points,  or  to  lose  the  game. 
To  prevent  him  from  making  5  points,  when  he 
plays  the  king  of  clubs,  you  are  to  play  the  ace ; 
by  which  means  he  can  only  make  4  points. 

7.  A  and  B  play  a  party  at  piquet,  and  have  won 
one  game  each.  A  has  it  in  his  power  to  win  the 
second  ;  but  then  he  will  be  younger-hand  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  game.  A  has  it  also  in 
his  power  to  reckon  only  99  points  of  the  second 
game,  and  B  will  be  70 ;  it  is  A's  interest  to  win 
the  second  game,  in  the  proportion  of  14  to  13  in 
his  favour. 


LAWS    OP   THE    GAME    OF   PIQUET. 

i.  The  elder-liand  \a  oVAv^^^xoXvf  aM\.^tl«8fit 
one  card. 
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2.  If  the  elder-hand  take  in  one  of  the  three 
cards,  which  belong  to  the  younger-hand^  he  loses 
the  game. 

3.  If  the  elder-hand,  in  taking  his  five  cards, 
ihould  happen  to  turn  up  a  card  belonging  to  the 
'oanger-hand,  he  is  to  reckon  nothing  that  deal. 

4.  If  the  elder  or  younger-hand  play  with  thir- 
sea  cards,  he  counts  nothing. 

5.  Should  either  of  the  players  have  thirteen 
irds  dealt  him,  it  is  at  the  option  of  the  elder- 
uid  to  stand  the  deal  or  not,  and  if  he  choose  to 
and,  then  the  person  having  thirteen  is  to  dis- 
urd  one  more  than  he  takes  in ;  but  should  either 
urty  have  above  thirteen  cards,  then  a  new  deal 
ust  take  place. 

6.  If  the  elder  or  younger-hand  reckon  what  he 
18  not,  he  counts  nothing. 

7-  If  the  elder-hand  touch  the  stock  after  he  has 
Bearded,  he  cannot  alter  his  discard. 

8.  If  a  card  be  faced,  and  it  be  discovered  either 
the  dealing  or  in  the  stock,  there  must  be  a  new 

al,  unless  it  be  the  bottom  card. 

9.  If  the  dealer  turn  up  a  card  in  dealing,  be- 
Qging  to  the  elder-hand,  it  is  in  the  option  of 
e  elder-hand  to  have  a  new  deal. 

10.  If  the  younger-hand  should  take  in  five 
jrds,  it  is  the  loss  of  his  game,  unless  the  elder- 
uad  should  have  left  two  cards. 

11.  If  the  elder- hand  should  call  41  for  his 
>int,  which  happens  to  be  a  quart-major,  and  it 

allowed  to  be  good,  and  should  only  reckon  4 
r  it,  and  should  have  played,  he  is  not  entitled 
»  count  more. 

12.  If  the  elder-hand  should  show  a  point,  or  a 
aart  or  tierce,  ask  if  they  are  good,  and  after- 
ards  forget  to  reckon  any  of  them,  '\t  \>«i.x^  ^'^ 
uDger-band  from  reckoning  any  of  c^\x»\  n^nx^- 
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13.  Carte-blanche  counts  first,  and  conseq 
saves  piques  and  repiques.  It  also  piques  a 
piques  the  adversary,  in  the  same  mannei 
those  points  were  reckoned  in  any  other  W£ 

14.  Carte-blanche  need  not  be  shown  t: 
adversary  has  discarded ;  but  the  elder-han< 
bid  the  younger-hand  to  discard  for  carte- bl; 
which  having  done,  he  is  to  show  his  blan 
counting  the  cards  down  one  after  another. 

15.  In  cutting  for  the  deal,  you  are  to  c 
cards  at  the  least. 

16.  Should  the  elder -hand  call  a  point,  a 
show  it,  it  is  not  to  be  reckoned :  and  the  yo 
hand  may  show  and  reckon  his  point. 

17.  If  you  play  with  eleven  cards,  or  fe^ 
penalty  attends  it. 

18.  Should  the  elder-hand  leave  a  card,  an 
having  taken  in  should  put  to  his  discard  tl 
cards  taken  in,  they  must  remain  with  his  d 
and  he  can  only  play  with  eight  cards. 

19.  If  the  younger- hand  leave  a  card  or 
and  should  mix  it  with  his  discard  before  1 
shown  it  to  the  elder-hand,  who  is  first  to  tc 
what  he  will  play,  the  elder-hand  is  entitled 
his  whole  discard. 

20.  If  the  younger-hand  should  leave  a  c 
cards,  and  should  not  see  them,  nor  mix  thei 
his  discard,  the  elder-hand  has  no   right 
them  ;  but  then  they  must  remain  separate 
the  cards  are  playing,  and  the  younger-hani 
not  look  at  them. 

21.  If  the  younger-hand  should  leave  a  c 
cards,  and  look  at  them,  the  elder-hand  is  ei 
to  see  them,  first  declaring  what  suit  he  wil 

22.  If  the  dealer  should  give  a  card  too  1 
is  ia  the  option  of  the  e\det-\voLV\^\ft\k»N^ 

deal ;  but  should  he  stand  t\v^  d^i)i.\ifc  tq» 
three  cards  for  the  youn^^it-^^^^- 
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a  the  first  place,  call  your  point ;  and  if 
re  2  points,  if  you  design  to  reckon  the 

you  are  to  call  that  firsts  and  are  to  abide 

first  call. 

'ou  are  to  call  your  tierces,  quarts,  quints, 
:t ;  and  the  highest  of  them  first,  if  you 
o  reckon  them. 

'ou  are  to  call  a  quatorze  preferably  to  three 
:.,  if  you  design  to  reckon  them, 
f  you  call  a  tierce,  having  a  quart  in  your 
ou  must  abide  by  your  first  call. 
Soever  deals  twice  together,  and  discovers 
ras  to  seeing  his  cards,  may  insist  upon  his 
ry  dealing,  though  the  latter  may  have 
it  his  cards. 

•hould  the  pack  be  found  erroneous  in  any 
at  deal  is  void;  but  the  preceding  deals 
i. 

lie  player  who  at  the  commencement  does 
:on  or  shew  carte-blanche,  his  point,  or  any 
e,  &c.,  is  not  to  count  them  afterwards. 
4o  player  can  discard  twice,  and  after  he 
ched  the  stock,  he  is  not  allowed  to  take 
lis  discard  back  again. 
Vhen  the  elder-hand  does  not  take  all  his 
le  must  specify  what  number  he  takes  or 

Vhosoever  calls  his  game  wrong  and  does 
ect  himself  before  he  plays,  is  not  to  reckon 
ig  that  game ;  but  the  adversary  is  to  reckon 
as  good  in  his  own  game. 
Lny  card  that  has  touched  the  board   is 
to  be  played  unless  in  case  of  a  revoke. 
>hould  any  player  name  a  suit  and  then  play 
iut  one,  the  antagonist  may  call  a  suit. 
Tie  player  who  looks  at  any  caTd\>^\oTi^tL^ 
ock,  18  liable  to  have  a  suit  caW^d. 


Tnis  game  ia  played  by  two  persona,  withtfe 
aud  dice,  upon  a  tablcr  divided  into  two  partd 
rather  four,  two  inner  aod  two  outer  tables,  Of 
which  there  are  twelce  biacii  and  twelve  <rt 
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points,  marked  alternately.  Each  player  has 
fifteen  men,  black  and  white,  to  distinguish  them  ; 
which  are  disposed  in  the  tables  thus.  If  you 
play  into  the  right  hand  table,  two  of  your  men 
are  placed  upon  the  ace-point,  in  your  adversary's 
inner  table ;  five  upon  the  sixth  point,  in  his 
rater  table  ;  three  upon  the  cioque-point,  in  your 
own  outer  table ;  and  five  upon  the  sixth-point, 
in  your  own  inner  table ;  and  the  adversary's 
Den  are  to  be  placed  so  as  to  correspond  with 
roars,  in  a  direct  opposite  position,  as  in  the  above 
epresentation.  The  grand  object  is  to  bring  your 
neo  round  into  your  own  inner  table :  con- 
teqoently,  all  throws  that  tend  to  this,  and  im- 
pede your  adversary  in  executing  the  same  design 
)o  his  part,  are  in  your  favour ;  while  the  contrary 
iQccess  of  your  opponent  must  of  course  be  against 
^oa.  The  first  most  advantageous  throw  is  aces, 
ts  it  blocks  the  sixth-point  in  your  outer  table, 
md  secures  the  cinque-point  in  your  inner  table  ; 
0  that  your  adversary's  two  men  upon  your  ace- 
•oint  cannot  escape,  with  his  throwing  either 
oatre,  cinque,  or  six.     Accordingly,  this  throw 

often  asked  and  given,  between  players  of  un- 
]aal  skill,  by  way  of  odds. 

At  this  game,  as  at  Hazard,  it  is  indispensa- 
le  for  the  player  to  know  all  the  combinations, 
*  which  two  dice  are  susceptible,  and  which 
ill  be  found  on  reference  to  the  chapter  on  that 
ibject 

From  the  source  in  question,  it  will  appear  that, 
is  25  to  11  against  hitting  one  ace  upon  a  certain 

flat  die.  The  like  method  may  be  taken  with 
ly  other  fiat  die,  as  with  an  ace  ;  for  instance — 
squired  the  odds  of  entering  a  man  upon  the  1, 2, 
4  or  6  points  ? 
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Atuicer.  Rribud, 


,-*j  ,  npoa  1  point  is  1 1  to  25  -,  ^  ^  4  to  9 
g  \  upon  2  point  ia  20  to  16  ^  g  i  SMI 
a  ■;  upon  3  point  is  27  to  9/'b<  3^1 
*  t  upon  4  point  ia  32  to    4  1  g  #    8  lol 

B-  ^upon  5  point  is  35  to    6-^      '^Sa  tol 


D  the  reacli  of  a  single  i 


Is  of  hitting,  with  any  cl 


^tiawer. 
For.   Against. 


Eidme 


11  to  25  ,4    to  9 

12  to  24    y    ■g  Vl     to  2 

14  to  22   f     _g  Ji     to  3 

15  to  21  /"  "i  "\5  to  7 
15  to  21  V  o  /5  tor 
17  to  19  J  (e+  to  H 


e  the  odcis  of  hitting  with  a  double  tol 
jliuicer.  Rfdnci. 


To  explain  farther  horn  to  uae  the  table  of  3$ 
chances,  to  find  the  odds  of  being  hit  upon  OBf 
certain  or  flat  die,  this  eecond  example  shows  ho« 
to  discover  by  that  the  odda  of  being  hit  upon  a  6. 
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2  Sixes 1 

2Trois 1 

2  Deuces 1 

6 and  5  twice. ••...2 
6  and  4  twice 2 


6  and  3  twice  ..••..  2 

6  and  2  twice 2 

6  and  1  twice •  2 

5  and  1  twice 2 

4  and  2  twice 2 


Which,  deducted  from  36, 

The  remainder  is..  ..19. 

That  is,  it  is  19  to  17  against  being  hit  upon  a  6. 
The  odd  of  2  love  are  about  5  to  2 

And  of  2  to  1 2  to  1 

And  of  1  love 3  to  1 


1.  If  you  play  three  up,  your  principal  object  in 
the  first  place,  is,  either  to  secure  your  own  or  your 
adversary's  cinque  point;  when  that  is  effected, 
you  may  play  a  pushing  game,  and  endeavour  to 
Summon  your  opponent. 

2.  The  next  best  point  (after  you  have  gained 
^otir  cinque-point)  is  to  make  your  bar-point, 
icreby  preventing  your  adversary  running  with 
Wo  sixes. 

3.  After  you  have  proceeded  thus  far,  prefer 
taking  the  quatre-point  in  your  own  table,  rather 
lan  the  quatre-point  out  of  it. 

4.  Having  gained  these  points,  you  have  a  fair 
lance  to  gammon  your  adversary,  if  he  be  very 
rward.  For,  suppose  his  table  to  be  broken  at 
)me,  it  will  be  then  your  interest  to  open  your 
ir-point,  to  oblige  him  to  come  out  of  your  table 
ith  a  six;  and  having  your  men  spread,  -^ou 
ft  only  may  catch  that  man  which  yoxxi  ^^lN^x- 
r  briaga  out  of  your  table,  but  mV\  «\ao  \iaN^ 

u 


which  you  are  to  make  for  the  purpose,  ] 
have  a  probability  of  getting  a  third  man ; 
if  accomplished,  will  give  you  at  least  4 
the  gammon ;  whereas,  if  you  have  only 
his  men  up,  the  odds  are  that  you  do  not  § 
him. 

6.  If  you  play  for  a  hit  only,  one  or  t 
taken  up  of  your  adversary's  makes  it  sui 
a  greater  number,  provided  your  table  be  n 

6.  Directions  how  to  carry  your  men 
When  you  carry  your  men  home,  in  ( 
lose  no  point,  you  are  to  carry  the  most 
man  to  your  adversary's  bar-point,  that  b 
first  stage  you  are  to  place  it  on  ;  the  ne 
is  6  points  farther,  vias,  in  the  place  whe 
adversary's  five  men  are  first  placed  ou 
table ;  the  next  stage  is  upon  the  sixth 
your  table.  This  method  is  to  be  purs 
all  your  men  are  brought  home,  except  tw< 
by  losing  a  point,  you  may  often  put  it 
power  of  two  fives  or  two  fours  to  sai 
gammon. 
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>ecau8e  you  by  that  means  preserve  your 
t  home ;  and  you  must  then  always  endea- 
gain  both  your  adversary's  ace  and  trois- 
or  his  ace  and  deuce-points,  and  take  care 
three  men  upon  his  ace-point,  that  if  you 
to  hit  him  from  thence,  that  point  may  re- 
nil  secure  to  you. 

t  Uie  beginning  of  a  set,  do  not  play  for  a 
ime,  because  by  so  doing  you  would  play 
'eat  disadvantage,  running  the  risk  of  a 
n  to  win  a  single  hit. 


IONS  FOR  PLATING,  AT  SETTING  OUT^  THB 
BANCES  OF  THE  DICE^  EITHER  FOR  A  GAM- 
f  OR  SINGLE  HIT. 

WO  aces  to  be  played  on  your  cinque-point 
r-point,  for  either  gammon  or  hit. 
wo  sixes  to  be  played  on  your  adversary's 
int,  and  on  your  own  bar- point,  for  a  gam- 
hit. 

wo  trois,  two  to  be  played  on  your  cinque- 
and  the  other  two  on  your  trois-point  in 
wn  table,  for  a  gammon  only. 
Two  deuces  to  be  played  on  your  quatre- 
n  your  own  table,  and  two  to  be  brought 
om  the  five  men  placed  in  your  adversary's 
able,  for  a  gammon  only. 
Two  fours  to  be  brought  over  from  the  five 
aced  in  your  adversary's  outer  table,  and 
ut  upon  the  cinque-point  in  your  own  table, 
ammon  only. 

Vo  fives  to  be  brought  over  from  the  five 
aced  in  jonr adversary's  outer  table,  ^Xi^tA 

upon  the  troia- point  in  your  ©"wxi  t8\A^,  Vii 
on  or  bit. 
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7.  Six-ace,  you  are  to  make  your  bar-point,  for 
a  gammon  or  nit. 

8.  Six-deuce,  a  man  to  be  brought  from  the 
five  placed  in  your  adversary's  outer  table,  and  to 
be  placed  on  the  cinque-point  in  your  own  table, 
for  a  gammon  or  hit. 

9.  Six  and  three,  a  man  to  be  brought  from 
your  adversary's  ace-point,  as  far  as  he  will  go, 
for  a  gammon  or  hit. 

10.  Six  and  four,  a  man  to  be  brought  from 
your  adversary's  ace-point,  as  far  as  he  will  go, 
for  a  gammon  or  hit. 

11.  Six  and  ^ve,  a  man  to  be  carried  from  your 
adversary's  ace-point,  as  far  as  he  can  go,  for  a 
gammon  or  hit. 

12.  Cinque  and  quatre,  a  man  to  be  carried 
from  your  adversary's  ace-point,  as  far  as  he  can 
go,  for  a  gammon  or  hit. 

13.  Cinque-. trois,  make  the  trois-point  in  your 
table,  for  a  gammon  or  hit. 

14.  Cinque-deuce,  play  two  men,  from  the  five 
placed  in  your  adversary's  outer  table,  for  a  gam- 
mon or  hit. 

15.  *Cinque-ace,  bring  one  man  from  the  five 
placed  in  your  adversary's  outer  table  for  the 
cinque,  and  play  one  down  on  the  cinque-point  in 
your  own  table,  for  the  ace,  for  a  gammon  only. 

16.  Quatre-trois,  bring  two  men  from  the  five 
placed  in  your  adversary's  outer  table,  for  a 
gammon  or  hit. 

17.  Quatre-deuce,  make  the  quatre-point  in  your 
own  table,  for  a  gammon  or  hit. 

18.  t  Quatre -ace,  play  a  man  from  the  five 
placed  in  your  adversary's  outer  table  for  the  qua- 
tre, and  for  the  ace  play  a  man  down  upon  the 

cinque-point  in  your  o^n  \.«^A^,  Iqx  ^  ^sssi\&Sk^ 
only. 
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-deuce,  bring  two  men  from  the  five 
)ur  adversary's  outer  table,  for  a  gam- 

-ace,  make  the  cinque-point  in  your 
3r  a  gammon  or  hit. 
ice-ace,  play  one  man  from  the  five 
^our  adversary's  outer  table  for  the 
for  the  ace,  play  a  man  down  upon 
point  in  your  own  table,  for  a  gam- 


HOW  TO  PLAY  THE  CHANCES  THAT 
IKED    THUS  (*),    FOR    A    HIT    ONLY. 

trois,  play  two  of  them  on  the  cinque- 
ur  own,  and  with  the  other  two  take 
point  in  your  adversary's  table, 
ieuces,  play  two  of  them  on  the  qua- 

your  own,  and  with  the  other  two 
is-point  in  your  adversary's  table. 
ig  the  two  foregoing  cases  as  directed, 
eing  shut  up  in  your  adversar}^'s  table, 
le  chance  of  throwing  high  doublets, 
lit. 

fours,  two  of  them  are  to  take  your 
cinque-point  in  his  table ;  and  for  the 
iring  two  men  from  the  five  placed  in 
ary's  outer  table, 
nque-ace,  play  the  cinque  from  the  five 

in  your  adversary's  outer  table^  and 
a  your  adversary's  ace- point, 
itre-ace,  play  the  quatre  from  the  five 

in  your  adversary's  outer  table,  and 
a  those  on  your  adversary's  ace- point, 
euce-ace,  play  the  deuce  from  the  five 

in  your  adversary's  outet  teXA^  ,«cA 

your  adversary's  ace-pomt. 
u  2 
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N.  B.  The  three  last  chances  are  to  be  played 
in  this  manner,  because,  by  laying  an  ace  down 
in  your  adversary's  table  you  have  a  probability 
of  throwing  deuce-ace,  trois-deuce,  quatre-trois, 
or  six-cinque,  in  two  or  three  throws :  in  any  of 
which  cases  you  are  to  make  a  point,  which  gives 
you  the  better  of  the  hit;  and  observe  by  the 
directions  given  in  this  chapter,  that  you  are  to 
play  nine  chances  out  of  the  thirty-six  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner,  for  a  single  hit,  to  what  you  would 
do  when  playing  for  a  gammon. 


SOME   OB8BRVATION8,    HINTS,   AND   CAUTIONS. 

1.  By  the  directions  given  to  play  for  a  gam- 
men,  you  are  voluntarily  to  make  some  blots ;  the 
odds  being  in  your  favour  that  they  are  not  hit; 
but  should  that  so  happen,  in  such  case,  you  will 
have  three  men  in  your  adversary's  table;  you 
must  then  endeavour  to  secure  your  adversary's 
cinque,  quatre,  or  trois-point,  to  prevent  a  gam- 
mon, and  must  be  very  cautious  how  you  suffer 
him  to  take  up  a  fourth  man. 

2.  Take  care  not  to  crowd  your  game,  that  is, 
putting  many  men  either  upon  your  trois  or 
deuce-point  in  your  own  table ;  which  is,  in  effect, 
losing  those  men  by  not  having  them  in  play. 
Besides,  by  crowding  your  game,  you  are  often 
gammoned ;  as,  when  your  adversary  finds  your 
game  open,  by  being  crowded  in  your  own  table, 
he  may  then  play  as  he  thinks  fit. 

3.  By  referring  to  the  calculations,  you  may 
know  the  odds  of  entering  a  single  man  upon  any 
certain  number  of  points,  and  play  your  game  ac- 

cordingly, 
4.  Jf  you  are  obViged  to  \ea.Ne  ^.\AQ\..\i>5\vaN\\i% 
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ecoarse  to  the  calculations  for  hitting  it>  you  will 
bd  the  chances  for  and  against  you. 

5.  You  will  also  find  the  odds  for  and  against 
>eing  hit  by  double  dice,  and  consequently  can 
:hoose  a  method  of  play  most  to  your  advan- 
age. 

6.  If  it  be  necessary  to  make  a  run,  in  order  to 
n'm  a  hit,  and  you  would  know  who  is  forwardest, 
Mgin  with  reckoning  how  many  points  you  must 
liave  to  bring  home  to  the  six-point  in  your  table 
the  man  that  is  at  the  greatest  distance,  and  do 
the  like  by  every  other  man  abroad;  when  the 
Qombers  are  sumimed  up,  add  for  those  already  on 
your  own  tables  (supposing  the  men  that  were 
abroad  as  on  your  6  point  for  bearing),  namely^ 
six  for  every  man  on  the  six,  and  so  on  respec- 
tively for  each ;  five,  four,  three,  two,  or  one,  for 
every  man,  according  to  the  points  on  which  they 
•re  situated.  Do  the  like  to  your  adversary's 
game,  and  then  you  will  know  which  of  you  is  for- 
wardest  and  likeliest  to  win  the  hit. 


)B8EaVATION8  AND  DIRECTIONS   FOB  A  LEARNER 
TO    BEAR   HIS    MEN. 

1.  If  your  adversary  be  greatly  before  you, 
lever  play  a  man  from  your  quatre,  trois,  or 
euce-points,  in  order  to  bear  that  man  from  the 
oint  where  you  put  it,  because  nothing  but  high 
oublets  can  give  you  any  chance  for  the  hit ; 
tierefore,  instead  of  playing  an  ace  or  a  deuce 
rom  any  of  the  aforesaid  points,  always  play 
tiem  from  your  highest  point ;  by  which  means, 
iirowing  two  fives,  or  two  fours,  will,  upon  hav- 
ig  eased  your  six  and  cinque-pointd,  \i^  ol  ^x^"a5^ 
frontage:  irZiereas,  had  your  six-^iixV. i^tJi^v£i&^ 
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loaded,  you  must  perhaps  be  obliged  to  play  it 
length  those  fives  and  fours. 

2.  Whenever  yon  have  taken  np  two  of  ytmr 
adversary's  men,  and  happen  to  have  two*  t&ra^ 
or  more  points  made  in  yoor  own  table,  nercr  j 
fail  spreading  your  men,  either  to  take  a  imr  \ 
point  in  your  table,  or  to  hit  the  man  your  a^  ] 
versary  may  happen  to  enter.  As  soon  as  1m  t^  | 
ters  one,  compare  his  game  with  yours  t  and  if  i 
you  find  your  game  equal,  or  better,  take  tiw  nia 
if  you  can,  because  it  is  25  to  11  against  his  kit- 
ting yon;  which  being  so  much  in  yourfooor, 
you  ought  always  to  run  that  risk,  when  you  hns 
already  two  of  his  men  up :  except  you  play  ibr  • 
single  hit  only,  and  playing  that  throw  otbienriM 
gives  you  a  better  chance  lor  the  hit,  tiien  do  aot 
take  up  that  man. 

3.  Never  be  deterred  from  taking  up  any  on 
man  of  your  adversary  by  the  apprehension  of 
being  hit  with  double  dice,  because  the  fairofc 
probability  is  5  to  1  against  him. 

4.  If  you  should  happen  to  have  five  points  in 
your  table,  and  to  have  taken  up  one  of  your  ad- 
versary's men,  and  are  obliged  to  leave  a  blot  oat 
of  your  table,  rather  leave  it  upon  doublets  than 
any  other,  because  doublets  are  35  to  1  agamst 
his  hitting  you,  and  kny  other  chance  is  but  17  to 
1  against  him. 

5.  Two  of  your  adversary's  men  in  your  taUe 
are  better  for  a  hit  than  any  greater  number,  pro- 
vided your  game  be  the  forwardest;  because  hav- 
ing three  or  more  men  in  your  table  gives  him  more 
chances  to  hit  you,  than  if  he  had  only  two  men. 

6.  If  you  are  to  leave  a  blot  upon  entering  a 
man  on  your  adversary's  table;  and  have  year 

choice  where,  always  cikooft^  VYvbX  "^voX.  "^Vx^  m^ 
the  moat  disadvantageouB  to  \i\Ta.   To  V^nxtaite 
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ose  it  is  his  interest  to  hit  or  take  you 

n  OS  you  enter :  in  that  case  leave  the 

his  lowest  point :  that  is  to  say>  upon 

rather  than  upon  his  trois^  and  so  on, 

11  the  men  your  adversary  plays  upon 

•r  his  deuce  points,  are  in  a  great  mea- 

•f  play,  these  men  not  having  it  in  their 

make  his  cinque-point,  and  consequently 

will  be  crowded  there  and  open  else- 

hereby  you  will  be  able  also  much  to 

1. 

ent  your  adversary  from  bearing  his  men 
atest  advantage,  when  you  are  running 
gammon ;  suppose  you  should  have  two 
his  ace-point,  and  several  others  abroad ; 
>u  should  lose  one  point  or  two  in  put- 
en  into  your  table,  yet  it  is  your  interest 
man  upon  the  adversary's  ace- point; 
11  prevent  him  bearing  his  men  to  his 
idvantage,  and  will  also  give  you  the 
'  his  making  a  blot,  that  you  may  hit. 
pon  calculation,  you  find  you  have  a 
a  probability  of  saving  your  gammon, 
:  for  a  blot,  because  the  odds  are  greatly 
tting  it. 

OWING  HOW  TO  CALCULATE  THE  ODDS. 

POSE  your  table  made  up,  and  that  you 
n  up  one  of  your  adversary's  men,  who 
any  abroad  as  require  three  throws  to 
in  his  table ;  it  is  then  about  an  equal 
it  you  gammon  him.  Because,  in  all 
y,  you  will  bear  two  men  before  you 
r  table,  and  when  you  bear  the  third 
will  be  obliged  to  open  ^omlx  ^vil  q»\ 
It;  in  that  case  it  ia  IVkeV^  ^«X  1^"^^ 
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adversary  must  take  two  throws  bi 
his  man  in  your  table,  and  two  thi 
fore  he  puts  that  man  into  his  o 
three  throws  more  to  put  into  his 
men  which  he  bae  abroad — In  all,  . 
and  as  you  have  twelve  men  to  bi 
bably  will  take  seven  throws  in  be 
you  may  twice  be  obliged  to  maki 
deuce,  before  yon  can  bear  all. 

N.  B.  No  mention  is  made  of  dou 

side,  that  event  being  equal  to  each 

The  foregoing  case  shows  it  is  in 

calculatevery  ueartytheoddeof  sav 

A  gammoD  upon  most  occasioDS. 

2.  Suppose  you  have  three  men 
versary's  ace-poiot,  and  five  points 
and  that  the  adversary  has  all  hism 
three  upon  each  of  his  five  highest  [ 
the  probability  for  a  gammon  i 

A>t3wer. 
For  his  bearing  three  men  from  bis 

Ditto from  his 

Ditto from  his 

Ditto from  his 

Ditto from  his 


To  bring  your  three  men  from  the  a 
ace-point  to  the  six-point  in  y 
being  for  each  18  points,  makes  i 


And  as,  besides  the  six  points  ii 
there  is  a  further  consideration,  thi 
aary  may  make  one  or  X-bo  ^loViai 
have  greatly  the  probB.b\\it"jDl(*N\i 
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3. — ^This  is  supposed  upon  an  equality  of 

luppose  I  leave  two  blots,  either  of  which 
;  be  hit  but  by  double  dice ;  to  hit  the  one, 
ist  must  be  eight,  and  for  the  other  nine ; 
ich  means  my  adversary  has  only  one  die  to 
ler  of  them — what  are  the  odds  of  hitting 
of  them  ? 
.  The  chances  on  two  dice  are  in  all  36. 

C6  and  2  twice 2 

lances  to  )5  and  3  twice 2 

8  are        ]  2  deuces 1 

2  fours 1 

6  and  3  twice 2 

lances  to-^  5  and  4  twice 2 

9  are        (  2  trois 1 


i 


Total  chances  for  hitting 11 

Remain  chances  for  not  hitting.. ..     25 
X  it  is  25  to  11  that  he  will  not  hit  either 

suppose  I  leave  two  other  blots  than  the 
',  which  cannot  be  hit  but  by  double  dice, 
e  by  eight,  and  the  other  by  seven.  What 
i  odds  of  my  adversary  hitting  either  of  these 

.  The  chances  on  two  dice  are  in  all  36. 

C6  and  2  twice 2 

lances  to  )5  and  3  twice 2 

:8are        j  two  fours 1 

(^ two  deuces. 1 

r6  and  1  twice 2 

lances  to<  5  and  2  twice 2 

;7&re        (^4  and  3  twice 2 

Total  chances  for  hittmg Vh 

Remain  chances  for  not  "bWXAti^*..    ^i*^ 
re.  It  is  2  to  i  that  I  am  not\iv\.. 
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Take  the  like  method  with  ibiet,  faar,  orin 
blots  upon  doable  dice ;  or  with  blotB  made  npMi 
double  and  aingie  dice  at  the  same  time :  then  only 
find  out  (by  the  table  of  36  chances)  how  iiiiar 
there  are  to  hit  any  of  those,  and,  by  addinff  all 
together  in  one  snm,  and  then  snhtFacting  dob 
tiie  number  36  tiie  whole  of  the  chances  upon  tm 
^ce,  yon  resolve  anyqoestion  reqnired. 

cKincax  ciASBS  ron  ▲  back  oaxx* 

!•  Suppose  A  phiy>  tibe  fore-ganie,  and  tiiat  lU 
his  men  are  placed  in  die  nsnal  manner.  For  Fi 
game,  suppose  that  fourteen  of  his  men  are  plaosi 
upon  his  adversary's  ace-point»  and  one  npoa  lui 
adversaiy's  deace-point»  and  tiiat  B  ia  to  tiinnr* 
Which  game  is  likeliest  to  win  the  hit  ? 

Ans.  A's  is  the  best  by  31  far,  to  30  tigtAM; 
because,  if  B  misses  an  ace  to  take  his  adveiwrf*! 
deuce^point,  which  is  25  to  1 1  against  him,  A  is 
in  that  case  to  take  up  B's  men  in  his  table»  either 
singly  or  to  make  points :  and  if  B  secures  eidm 
A's  deuce  or  trois-point,  then  A  is  to  lay  as  many 
roen  down  as  possible,  in  order  to  be  hit,  diat 
thereby  he  may  get  a.  back-game. 

When  well  versed  in  ^^  game  of  Backgammoii, 
by  practising  this  back  game  you  will  become  a 
greater  proficient  ihBn  by  any  other  method,  be- 
cause  it  clearly  demon**"**®*  the  whole  power  of 
the  back-game. 

2.  Back  Game. St»PP^®  ^  ^  ^^^^  five  "wa 

placed  uponhis  six-poi*^^  five  men  upon  his  qnatre- 
point,  and  five  men  ^V^^  f*®  deuce-point ;  and 
that  B  has  three  mco^  pXa^^xivoii  Kf%  i^-^oiiit. 

tW  ™en.«pon  Vb    «^«^^,;^^^ 
^pon  A  s  ciQque-poU>^^  * 
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ipon  his  six -point,  in  his  own  table,  and  three  men 
»1aced  out  of  his  table,  in  the  usual  manner.  Who 
ias  the  better  of  the  hit  ? 

Ana.  It  is  an  equal  game ;  but  to  play  it  criti- 
ally,  the  difficulty  lies  upon  B,  who  should,  in 
lie  first  place,  endeavour  to  gain  the  cinque  and 
)uatre- points  in  his  own  table  ;  and  when  that  is 
sfiected,  he  is  to  play  two  men  from  A's  cinque- 
Mint,  in  order  to  oblige  him  to  blot,  by  throwing 
in  ace,  which  if  B  hits,  he  will  have  the  fairest 
)robabi]ity  of  winning. 

3.  Back  Game. — Suppose  A  has  three  men  upon 
3*8  ace-point,  and  three  men  upon  B's  deuce- 
K>int,  also  three  men  upon  his  six-point  in  his 
iwn  table,  and  three  men  upon  his  usual  point  out 
>f  his  table,  and  three  men  where  his  five  men 
ire  usually  placed  in  his  adversary's  outer  table ; 
nd  suppose  B  has  his  men  placed  in  the  same 
tianner,  with  this  difference  only,  instead  of  hav- 
Dg  three  men  put  upon  A*s  deuce-point,  let  B  have 
bree  men  upon  A's  trois-point.  Who  has  the  best 
f the  hit? 

Ana.  A ;  because  the  ace  and  trois-points  are 
ot  so  good  for  a  hit,  as  the  ace  and  deuce-points 
I  B's  table ;  for  when  you  are  bearing  the  men, 
ou  have  the  deuce-point  in  your  own  table  to  play 
tern  upon,  that  often  prevents  you  from  making  a 
lot,  which  must  happen  otherwise  to  the  adver- 
uy ;  and  take  care  to  lay  down  men  to  be  hit  as 
\en  as  you  can,  in  order  to  keep  your  game  back- 
ard ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  avoid  hitting  any 
lots  which  your  adversary  makes. 
4.  Caaea  of  curiosity  and  instruction. — Suppose 

has  his  fifteen  men  upon  B's  ace-point,  B  is 
ippoeed  to  have  hia   bar- point,  a\ao  \C\%  ivL> 
'gae,  quatre,  and  trois-points  in  "hia  0'?iii  \»3c^a. 
w  many  throws  is  A  likely  to  take  Vi  \>x\xv^ 

X 
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bability  of  not  wanting  above  two  or  three  1 
before  he  has  got  all  his  fifteen  men  into  hi 
tables;  therefore,  by  a  former  rule  laid  d< 
bring  your  men  home,  and  also  for  bearing 
you  may  be  able  to  find  out  the  probability 
number  of  throws  required.  See  pages  2] 
223.     Note — B  stands  still,  and  does  not  p 

5.  Where  A  and  B  shall  play  fast  as  usui 
yet  the  hit  may  last  for  many  hours. 

Suppose  B  to  have  borne  thirteen  men^  ai 
A  has  taken  up  the  two  remaining  men.  Ai 
that  A  has  fifteen  men  in  B's  table,  viz. 
upon  his  six,  three  upon  his  cinque,  three  u] 
quatre,  three  upon  his  trois,  two  upon  his 
and  one  upon  his  ace- point.  Let  A  bring  1 
teen  men  home,  by  always  securing  six  close  ] 
till  B  has  entered  his  two  men,  and  brough 
upon  any  certain  point ;  as  soon  as  B  ha 
that,  A  must  open  an  ace,  deuce,  or  trois, 
three ;  which  eflfecled,  B  hits  one  of  them,  i 
taking  care  to  have  two  or  three  men  in  B's 
is  ready  to  hit  that  man ;  and  also,  he  bei 
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lere  his  five  men  are  generally  placed  in  his  ad- 
•aary's  outer  table,  five  men  upon  his  adversary's 
i,  and  three  upon  his  adversary's  quatre- point, 
id  B  to  have  two  men  upon  his  own  six-point, 
ewise  three  upon  his  usual  point  in  his  outer 
>Ie,  two  upon  the  point  where  his  five  are  com- 
)nly  placed  in  his  adversary's  outer  table,  five 
on  his  adversary's  ace,  and  three  men  upon  his 
versary's  trois-point.  Who  has  the  fairest  chance 
win  the  hit  ? 

Jnt,  A  has  ;  because  he  is  to  play  either  an  ace 
a  deuce  from  his  adversary's  ace-point,  in 
derto  make  both  those  points  as  occasion  offers ; 
id  having  the  quatre- point  in  his  adversary's 
bles,  he  may  more  easily  bring  those  men  away, 
id  will  also  have  a  resting-place  by  the  conve- 
ency  of  that  point,  which  at  all  times  in  the 
me  will  give  him  an  opportunity  of  running  for 
e  hit,  or  staying,  if  he  think  proper.  Whereas 
cannot  so  readily  come  from  the  trois-point  in 
i  adversary's  tables. 

7*  Suppose  A  and  B  place  their  men  in  the  fol- 
ding manner  for  a  hit :  —A  to  have  three  men 
on  his  own  six-point,  three  upon  his  usual  point 
his  outer  table,  and  nine  men  upon  his  adver- 
y's  ace,  deuce,  and  trois-points,  three  upon 
:h;  and  suppose  B's  men  to  be  placed  in  the 
He  order  and  manner.  The  result  is,  that  the 
it  player  ought  to  win  the  hit ;  and  the  dice  are 
be  thrown  for,  the  situation  being  perfectly 
lal  in  A's  and  B's  game.  If  A  throw  first,  let 
1  endeavour  to  gain  his  adversary's  cinque- 
nt ;  when  that  is  effected,  let  him  lay  as  many 
ts  as  possible,  to  tempt  B  to  bit  him ;  for  every 
16  that  B  hits  will  be  in  A's  favour,  because  vt 
w  B  backward;  and  let  A  take  up  tkoikt  ^l  "S*  ^ 
£[>r  the  same  reason.     A  should  «lW vj^  «^- 


easily  find  out  (in  case  he  makes  up  hii 
who  has  the  better  of  the  hit ;  and  if  he  i 
B  is  the  forwardest,  he  must  then  endeavo 
such  blots  as  may  give  him  a  chance  for  t 
another  man,  in  case  B  should  happen  t 
blot  at  home. 

N.  B. — ^Those  who  play  the  foregoing  gi 
may  be  ranked  in  the  first  class. 

8.  A  has  borne  thirteen  men,  and  has  t 
to  bear  upon  his  deuce-point ;  B  has  thirt 
in  his  own  tables,  with  two  men  to  entc 
to  throw,  and  to  name  the  throws  both  foi 
and  A,  but  not  to  hit  a  blot  of  either  side, 
throw  is  B  to  name  for  both  parties,  in  orde 
his  gammon  ? 

Ans,  B  calls  for  himself  two  aces,  whi( 
his  two  men  upon  A's  ace-point,  B  also  < 
aces  for  A,  and  consequently  A  cannot  eit 
a  man,  or  play  one  ;  then  B  calls  for  two 
himself,  and  carries  one  man  home  upoi 
point  in  his  own  table,  and  the  other  h 
upon  his  adversary's  bar-point :  B  also  c 
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on  your  bar-point  to  carry  horne^  which  lie  in 
wait  to  catch  your  man,  and  that  if  you  pass  him 
you  are  to  win  the  hit :  suppose  also  that  you  have 
it  in  your  choice  to  run  the  risk  of  being  hit  by  seven 
or  by  eight,  both  of  which  are  chances  upon  double 
dice.  Which  of  these  chances  is  it  best  for  you  to 
venture  ? 

Ans.  Thatof8even,forthefollowingreasons;  first, 
because  the  chances  of  being  hit  by  seven  or  eight 
are  equal.  Secondly,  if  he  does  not  hit  seven,  you 
will  then  have  in  your  favour  23  chances  to  13,  that 
by  your  next  throw  you  either  hit  or  pass  beyond 
him.  Thirdly,  in  case  your  second  throw  should 
happen  to  be  under  seven,  and  that  therefore  you 
cannot  hit  him,  yet  you  may  play  that  cast  at  home, 
and,  consequently,  leave  the  blot  upon  double  dice, 
Whereas,  if,  on  the  contrary,  you  had  left  the  blot 
upon  eight,  you  wouldhave  made  abad  choice.  First, 
because  the  chances  of  being  hit  by  seven  orby  eight, 
are  only  equal.  Secondly,  because,  if  you  should 
escape  being  hit  by  eight,  yet  you  would  then  have 
but  17  chances  in  your  favour  against  19»  for 
either  hitting  or  passing  beyond  him  by  your  next 
throve.  Thirdly,  in  case  your  second  throw  should 
happen  to  be  six-ace,  which  is  short  of  him,  you 
would  then  be  obliged  to  play  the  man  that  is  out 
of  your  table,  not  being  able  to  play  the  six  at 
borne,  and  consequently  to  leave  a  blot  to  be  hit 
l>y  a  single  (or  flat)  die,  which  event,  upon  sup- 
position that  you  play  for  eighteen  shillings  a 
game,  would  entitle  him  to  eleven  shillings  of  the 
irhole  stake  depending. 


THE    LAWS    OF    BACKGAMMON. 

1.  If  you  take  a  man  or  men  from  any  point, 
that  man  or  men  must  be  played. 

X  2 
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!2.  You  are  not  understood  to  have  played  any 
man,  till  it  is  placed  upon  a  point,  and  quitted. 

3.  If  you  play  with  fourteen  men  only,  there  is  no 
penalty  attending  it,  because  with  a  lesser  number 
you  play  to  a  disadvantage,  by  not  having  the  ad- 
ditional man  to  make  up  your  tables. 

4.  If  you  bear  any  number  of  men  before  you 
have  entered  a  man  taken  up,  and  which  conse- 
quently, you  were  obliged  to  enter,  such  men,  so 
born,  must  be  entered  again  in  your  adversary's 
tables,  as  well  as  the  man  taken  up. 

5.  If  you  have  mistaken  your  throw,  and  played 
it,  and  your  adversary  have  thrown,  it  is  not  in 
your  or  his  choice  to  alter  it,  unless  both  parties 
agree. 
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This  game  very  much  resembles  Whist,  and  is 
somewhat  like  Quadrille.  The  players  put  eight 
fish  each  into  a  pool,  and  the  dealer  four  extra. 
The  cards  are  distributed  as  at  Whist,  except  that 
the  last  is  not  to  be  turned  up.  During  every 
deal,  the  player  opposite  the  dealer  should  shuffle 
a  pack  to  be  cut  by  his  right-hand  neighbour, 
and  turn  up  a  card  for  the  jZr»/^r^crcncc;  the  suit 
of  the  same  colour,  wnether  red  or  black,  is  styled 
the  second  preference,  and  the  other  two  are  com- 
mon suits.  The  player  who  misses  deal  does  not 
lose  his  turn  ;  but  as  a  punishment  is  to  put  four 
more  fish  into  the  pool. 

When  the  eldest-hand  thinks  he  can  get  five  or 
more  tricks,  he  is  to  say  boston ;  if  otherwise,  he 
says  pass,  unless  he  plays  miserc ;  XJciaX.  \^,  %^  \vsb\s^ 
Jose  every  trick  ;  petit  miserc  \a  Vo  v^\.  wA  ^  ^»x^ 
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ind  lose  every  remaining  trick ;  grand  misere  is  to 
ose  tbem  without  putting  one  out ;  petit  misere 
mvert  is  to  put  out  a  card,  and  lay  the  others 
lowD,  and  then  lose  all ;  grand  misere  ouvert  is  the 
lame  without  laying  one  out.    When  the  eldest 
land  has  passed,  the  second  may  proceed  as  the 
eldest ;  or  if  the  eldest  have  said  boston,  the  se- 
X)Dd,  or  after  him  the  third,  and  the  dealer  may 
dso  say  boston,  if  he  will  engage  to  win  five 
tricks,  with  either  preference  for  the  trump ;  or 
the  second,  and  other  hands  may  say  petit  or 
^rand  misere,  or  undertake  to  get  six  or  more 
tricks,  the  tramp  being  any  suit ;  for  these  decla- 
rations will  supersede  that  of  boston  simply,  as 
appears  by  the  table  at  page  240 ;  where  all  are 
arranged  according  to  the  order  in  which  they  take 
place  of  each  other.    The  highest,  called  grand 
tlam,  is  undertaking  to  get  thirteen  tricks.    By 
engaging  to  do  more,  the  elder-hand  may,  as  at 
Quadrille,  supersede  the  younger.   If  all  pass,  the 
cards  must  be  thrown  up,  and  dealt  by  the  person 
to  the  left  of  the  former  dealer,  the  new  dealer 
putting  four  fish  into  the  pool ;  and  the  new  eldest 
^d,  unless  he  has  previously  passed,  may  also 
iupersede  the  declaration  of  any  other,  or  say 
'OM;  and  so  on,  till  at  length  every  person,  ex- 
ept  one  has  passed,  and  that  person  (if  he  have 
eclared  boston)  is  to  name  the  trump,  always 
1  the  choice  of  the  player,  and  also  (unless  he 
as  undertaken  more  than  seven  tricks)  whether 
s  shall  choose  a  partner.     In  the  last  case,  any 
*rson  who  engages  to  get  the  required  number  of 
icks  may  answer  whist;  the  right  of  answering 
gins  with  the  next  eldest  hand  to  him  who  has 
clared.    The  partner  must  undertake  to  ^'et  ^n^ 
?A3  if  the  player  undertake  to  get  aeNeii\  lwx\\S. 
player  undertake  to  get  six  ;  and  t\ix«^  \i  V'^ 
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he  or  they  are  entitled  to  the  fish  in  the 
called  the  bets;  and  besides,  the  number  of 
which  they  have  won  together,  added  t 
number  of  honours  they  both  held,  is  to  be 
tiplied  by  the  number  in  the  table  at  pag 
over  against  the  tricks  they  undertook,  and 
the  name  of  the  suit  the  trump  was  in ;  wl 
in  the  preference  or  common  suits  :  the  pi 
must  then  be  divided  by  10,  and  the  qu 
shows  the  number  of  fish  to  be  paid  to  e, 
the  successful  players,  by  the  other  two ; 
the  event  of  a  solo  to  be  paid  him  by  each 
three  others:  should  the  product  happen 
less  than  10,  one  fish  is  to  be  paid  neverth 
if  15  or  upwards,  and  under  20,  it  is  to  b( 
sidered  as  20,  and  two  fish  to  be  paid ;  if 
upwards,  and  less  than  30,  as  30,  and  so  on 
Suppose  the  player  and  partner  have  \ 
taken  five  and  three  tricks,  the  trump  in  a  co 
suit :  they  get  eight,  their  proposed  numbei 
if  they  have  no  honours,  is  to  be  multiplied 
(because  in  a  common  suit)  the  product  i 
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10  are  12,  which  multiplied  by  Q,  as  stated  in  the 
table,  make  24,  that  is  two  fish  to  be  paid,  the 
remainder  not  being  taken  notice  of. 

But  if  the  player,  or  player  and  partner,  do  not 
get  their  tricks,  then  the  number  they  are  defi- 
cient, added  both  to  what  they  undertook,  and 
the  honours  they  held,  is  to  be  multiplied  by 
the  number  found  in  the  table,  and  divided  by 
10,  to  shew  the  fish  to  be  paid  by  them  to  their 
antagonists  :  for  instance,  when  they  undertake 
five  and  three  tricks,  having  two  by  honours,  the 
trump  in  a  common  suit,  suppose  they  get  only 
fiix  tricks,  then  6  substracted  from  8  leave  2, 
which  added  to  8  the  number  they  undertook,  and 
2  the  honours  they  held,  make  12  ;  this  multiplied 
hjr  1,  and  divided  by  10,  gives  one  fish.  If  they 
undertake  five  and  three  tricks,  having  two  by  ho- 
nours, the  trump  in  second  preference,  should 
they  get  but  7,  then  1  they  are  deficient,  added 
to  8  they  undertook,  and  2  honours,  make  1 1 : 
this  multiplied  by  2,  the  number  in  the  table, 
makes  22,  which  divided  by  10,  leaves  2,  the 
fish  to  be  paid.  Should  they  undertake  six  and 
four  tricks,  having  four  honours,  the  trump  in  the 
first  preference ;  suppose  they  get  but  eight  tricks, 
8  from  10,  leave  2,  which,  added  to  the  10  they 
undertook,  and  4  honours,  form  16 ;  that  multi- 
plied by  8,  as  in  the  table,  make  128 ;  then  130 
divided  by  10,  gives  13  fish  to  be  paid  by  them. 

Should  the  player  and  partner  each  fail  to  get 
their  proposed  number  of  tricks,  then  the  fish  to 
be  paid  by  them  is  to  be  defrayed  in  equal  propor- 
tions between  them ;  exactly  the  reverse  of  what 
would  have  been  done  had  they  been  successful. 
But  should  one  get  his  number  of  tricks  and  the 
other  fail,  then  the  unsuccessful  pexaou^i^^t^'^^. 
whole  of  the  loss,  and  when  the  pVft.'^ct  \^  ^ov^a, 
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he  pays  the  allotted  nvmber  of  fish  to  eadi  of  Us 
three  opponents. 

In  all  failures,  whether  the  player  has  a  partner 
or  not,  he  or  they  pay  a  beoii  to  the  pools,  eqnsl 
to  the  number  of  fish  they  would  have  tUDOi 
from  it,  had  they  proved  sncoessfiil ;  this  is  tfaa 
invariable  role  for  assessing  the  beuts,  whidi 
are  not  to  be  directly  pat  into  the  pool,  hat  kU 
aside,  to  be  brought  into  the  same  at  a  flrtnni 
period,  when  some  snccessAtl  person  has  umptisi 
it  of  the  bets ;  and  all  sooceeding  beasts  an  to  fat 
kept  separately,  to  supply  the  'pool  at  the  tmi  of 
different  deals,  and  tiU  aU  are  exhansted  the  gans 
cannot  end,  unless,  after  any  roand  is  compktad^ 
they  agree  to  share  the  beasts. 

In  respect  to  playing  mtmrtp  fifhea  a  person  has 
any  kind  of  hand  that  he  thinks  will  enable  him 
t6  lose  all  the  tricks,  the  method  is  as  follows  t  if 
he  should  think  it  requisite  to  get  rid  of  any  parti- 
cular card,  then  the  declaration  must  be  only  pe/tl 
miser e;  if  this  be  not  superseded  by  the  other 
players,  he  puts  out  a  card  without  showing  it,  and 
the  game  commences,  as  at  Whist,  by  the  eldest 
hand  ;  but  in  playing  ndsere  of  any  kind,  there  ars 
DO  trumps,  llie  parties  (still  endeavouring  to  lose 
their  tricks)  proceeds  as  at  Whist,  except  that  the 
general  rules  with  regard  to  playing  are  reversed 
at  misere. 

Whenever  the  vuaere  player  is  obliged  to  win  a 
trick,  the  deal  is  at  an  end,  and  he  is  beasted,  ex- 
actly as  in  playing  boston ;  and  moreover,  is  to 
pay  to  each  of  the  other  persons  four  fish,  as  ap- 
pears in  the  table  ;  on  the  contrary,  if  the  twelve 
ti  icks  are  played  without  winning  one  of  them,  be 
is  entitled  to  the  contents  of  the  yool,  and  also  to 
four  Ssh  from  each  of  Yi\s  sjQ.Va%oii\e^.  K^»  % 
similar  niaiiner,  grand  misere  \^  ^\«:^«^, -m^ '^ 
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differeDce  of  not  patting  out  a  card,  and  having, 
of  course,  to  lose  thirteen  tricks;  which,  if  cfFected, 
entitles  him  to  the  pool,  and  ei^ht  fish  from  each 
of  his  adversaries ;  if  othervyrise,  he  must  pay  eight 
fish  to  each  of  them,  and  a  beast  to  the  pool,  equal 
to  what  he  would  have  taken  out,  had  he  gained 
his  point.  Petit  misere  ouvert,  and  grand  mispre 
owoerty  differ  from  the  foregoing  merely  by  laying 
down  of  the  cards  to  be  played  on  the  tabic,  so  as 
to  be  seen  by  all  parties  (except  the  card  put  out, 
in  the  case  of  petit  misere  ouvert),  and  the  playing 
is  nearly  the  same ;  the  only  variation  in  the 
Reckoning  consists  in  paying  or  receiving  sixteen 
Or  thirty-two  iQsh,  explained  in  the  Boston  table, 
at  the  end. 

When  the  deal  is  concluded  and  settled  accord- 
ing to  the  aforegiven  directions,  one  or  two  per- 
sons will  have  won  and  taken  the  contents  of  the 
pool,  or  some  on  the  contrary  have  been  beasted. 
In  the  former  case,  all  the  parties  must  furnish  the 
pool  afresh,  as  at  the  beginning :  but  when  either 
of  the  players  is  beasted,  the  new  dealer  has  only 
to  add  four  iQsh  to  the  old  pool,  and  so  on  till  some 
one  wins,  who  is  entitled  to  the  bets,  and  then  the 
beast  of  greatest  value  (should  there  be  more  than 
one)  is  brought  into  the  pool.     The  beasts  may  be 
of  different  value,  because  they  are  to  be  equal  to 
the  contents  of  the  pool  at  the  time  of  paying  each 
of  them,  as  already  mentioned. 

If  there  are  several  beasts,  and  the  players  wish 
to  finish  the  game,  it  will  be  necessary  to  put  two 
or  more  beast  into  the  pool  at  once,  or  else  the 
parties  must  share  the  fish  on  the  table. 
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BRAG. 

Brag,  a  game  not  near  so  much  in  vogue  as  for- 
merly, is  played  with  a  whole  pack  of  cards,  end 
rather  variouely  conducted  by  different  parties, 
but  the  following  is  given  as  one  of  the  moat 
$cientitic  methods.  As  many  persons  as  the  cards, 
leaving  a  few  for  stock,  will  supply,  may  play  at 
a  time,  all  of  whom  are  to  lay  down  three  stakes 
a-piece,  one  for  the  best  whist  card  turned  up  io 
the  deal ;  the  second  fur  the  best  brag-hand,  and 
fie  third  for  the  eldest tatvi  ctalaiuTO^^X,  ra-i* 
next  number  uitder  tiia.t.    TIte  4<«.\w  w  \n  "ei* 
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three  cards  at  once  to  every  player  turning  up,  all 
roand,  the  last  card  belonging  to  each  player; 
and  the  best  card,  reckoning  from  ace  downwards, 
amongst  those  so  turned  up,  wins  the  ifirst  stake  ; 
if  two  or  more  superior  cards  of  a  sort  be  turned 
Qp,  the  eldest  hand  always,  of  course,  has  the 
preference,  except  in  case  of  the  ace  of  diamonds, 
which  at  this  part  of  the  game  takes  place  of  every 
other. 

The  second  stake  is  won  by  the  person  possess- 
ing the  best  brag-hand,  or  often  rather  by  the 
boldest  bragger,  who  sometimes  only  pretends  to 
hold  good  cards,  such  as  pairs,  flushes,  sequences 
of  flushes,  and  so  on,  similar  to  cribbage,  except- 
ing fifteens.     In  this  state  of  the  game  there  are 
Mually  two  favourite  cards ;   viz.  the  knave  of 
dubs  and  the  nine  of  diamonds,  which  are  reck- 
oned with  any  others  to  form  pairs-royal  or  pairs ; 
that  is,  the  two  favourites  combined  together  with 
one,  or  either  of  them  with  two  aces,  kings,  &c., 
are  styled  a  pair-royal  of  such  cards,  or  singly, 
either  of  the  favourites  with  another  card  ranks 
w  a  pair  :  only  natural  pairs-royal  are  to  precede 
^ificial  ones — as  three  aces,  kings,  &c.,  take  place 
before  a  pair-royal,  formed  by  assistance  of  the 
^0  favourites,  though  a  natural  pair  does  not  su- 
persede an  artijQcial  one  made  by  help  of  a  favourite, 
'nto  which  situation  only  the  knave  of  clubs  is 
Admitted  by  some  companies.   The  principal  sport 
of  the  game  is  occasioned  by  any  player  bragging 
that  he  holds  a  better  hand  than  the  rest  of  the 
party,  which  is  declared  by  saying,  I  brag,  and 
staking  a  sum  of  money ;  if  no  one  answer  by  a 
similar  or  larger  deposit,  then  the  bragger  wins 
the  second  stake ;  but  should  any  one  reply,  either 
by  patting  down  the  same,  or  a  ^i^ai^x   ^\iL\xv, 
^ad  the  Srat  bragger   decline  t\ie  cotlX-^^X.,  \Jwi 
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(in'iwercr  then  takes  both  the  money  pat  down 
uiid  the  Becond  stake;  should  the  first  bragger  p> 
on,  he  says  Again,  and  ventuies  another  sdo. 
whether  similar  to  that  laid  down  by  the  opponeal 
or  not,  ia  of  □□  conseqaeQce,  provided  it  is  nut 
smaller  ;  and  if  the  othe'  should  reply  In  Ulu 
mBoner  Again,  the  parties  continue  betting,  udi 
putting  a  Bum  not  lesa  than  that  last  veutursd  bj 
his  adversary,  till  one  or  other  of  them,  frightawd, 
gives  up  the  contest,  by  which  the  player  hoUini 
out  longest,  gains  all  the  money  wagered,  inclirf- 
ing  the  second  stake  ;  or  either  party  may  Itf 
down  a  stake,  saying,  "  Lfl  me  are  you;"  or,  "  TS 
see  il ;"  in  which  case  both  the  bands  are  to  1* 
shown,  and  the  strongest  wins.  When  more  Ibm 
one  person  wishes  to  answer  the  first  bragj<r, 
the  eldest  has  the  preference. 

The  third  atate  ia  obtained  by  the  eldest  plaWi 
who  may  hold,  either  from  the  catda  dealt,  or  rt- 
taiu  by  drawing  in  addition  from  the  stock,  tbirtf- 
one,  or  the  highest  number  under  that  i  eachsMi 
king,  queen,  and  knave  being  calculated  as  to, 
and  the  rest  according  to  their  pips ;  any  one  dra"- 
ing  above  thirty-one  loses  of  course. 

The  player  mho  is  so  fortunate  as  to  gain  aJ!  ita 
three  stakes  in  one  deal,  is,  strictly  speakiag,  '^ 
titled  to  three  more  from  each  of  his  antaguDiatii 
though  In  some  companies  this  is  declined,  as  » 
A'ouring  too  much  of  gambling. 

Brag  is  at  present  much  patronized  at  the  OHw- 
tal  Club,  in  Hanover  Square,  but  the  game  pl»J=J 
is  similar  to  what  we  have  described. 


( 
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(IB  game,  usually  played  by  two  persons,  but 
itimes  by  four,  wiih  a  complete  pack  of  cards, 
es  its  Dame  from  the  four  chances  in  it,  for 
of  which  a  point  is  scored;  namely,  At^ A,  the 
trump  out ;  hw,  the  smidlest  trump  dealt ; 
the  knave  of  trumps  ;  game,  the  majority  of 
reckoned  from  such  of  the  following  cards  as 
•espective  players  have  in  their  tricks ;  viz. 
r  ace  is  counted  as  4 ;  king,  3  ;  queen,  2  ; 
e  1 ;  and  ten  for  10.  Low  is  always  scored 
be  person  to  whom  it  was  dealt ;  but  jack 
;  the  property  of  whoever  could  win  or  save  it, 
K)8sessor  is  permitted  to  revoke  and  trump 
that  card  ;  and  when  turned  up  as  trump  the 
r  scores :  it  is  also  allowable  for  the  player 
lays  down  a  high  or  low  trump  to  inquire 
3  time  whether  the  same  be  high  or  low. 
ter  cutting  for  deal,  at  which  either  the  highest 
^est  card  wins,  as  previously  fixed,  six  are 
given  to  each  player,  either  by  three  or  one 
ime,  and  the  thirteenth  turned  up  for  trump  : 
if  the  elder  do  not  like  his  cards,  he  may,  for 
in  a  hand,  say,  /  beg,  when  the  dealer  must 
*  give  a  point  or  three  more  cards  to  each^ 
urn  up  the  seventh  for  trump ;  but  if  that 
d  prove  of  the  same  suit  as  the  first  turned 
hen  three  cards  more  are  to  be  given,  and  so 
1  a  different  suit  occurs.  The  cards  rank  as 
list,  and  each  player  should  always  strive  to 
e  his  own  tens  and  court  cards,  or  take  those 
?  adversary ;  to  obtain  winch,  eiLec^X.  "^\kftXi 
tndiDg  cards  are  held,  it  is  u&xxaY  \a  v'^'d?)  ^ 
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ow  one,  to  throw  the  lead  into  die  opprawnf  8 
jand.  Ten  or  eleven  points  fonn  the  game^  whidi 
may  be  set  up  as  at  whist»  thooffh  a  venr  coato- 
mary  method  is  to  draw  two  car&  from  tlie  pack 
and  place  them  one  on  the  other,  ao  as  to  euubit 
only  the  number  of  pips  the  player  haa  nined. 

When  the  dealer  shows  any  of  hia  advenaiy'i 
cards  a  new  deal  may  be  demanded,  but  in  alicnr- 
ing  his  own  he  mnst  abide  the  conaeqoaiee. 

If,  previous  to  playing,  it  be  disoorered  lint  too 
many  cards  have  been  given  to  eitlmr  party*  a 
fresh  deal  may  be  claimed,  or  die  extra  audi 
drawn  out  by  the  opponent ;  hot  ahoald  even  a 
single  card  have  been  played,  there  miiat  be 
another  deal. 

With  strict  players  the  adversary  may  aoore  a 
point  whenever  his  opponent  does  not  trump  or 
follow  suit,  and  each  calculates  his  game  witnoat 
inspecting  the  tricky,  which  when  oroneoiuly  set 
up  must  not  only  be  taken  down,  but  iSbe  antago- 
nist also  either  scores  four  points  or  one,  as  ahall 
have  been  agreed  on. 


CASSINO. 


Cassino  is  generally  played  by  four  persons, 
but  occasionally  by  three  or  two ;  the  points  con- 
sist of  eleven,  and  the  lurch  is  six.    The  points 
are  thus  calculated : 
That  party  which  obtains  the  great  cassino  (or 

ten  of  diamonds)  reckons.... 2  poiots. 

Do.,  little  cassino  (the  deuce  of  spades)  1     — 

The  four  aces,  one  point  each 4    — 

The  majority  in  spades \    — 

Hie  majority  of  cards.... "^    — 
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:p  before  the  end  of  the  game,  when  any 
a  match  all  on  the  board,  reckons  1  point. 
le  deals  at  this  game  it  may  so  happen, 
her  party  wins  any  thing,  as  the  points 
et  up  according  to  the  tricks,  &c.,  ob- 
Jt  the  smaller  number  is  constantly  sub- 
orn the  larger  both  in  cards  and  points, 
!y  both  prove  equal,  the  game  commences 
id  the  deal  goes  on  in  rotation ;  when 
sons  play  at  this  game,  the  two  lowest  add 
its  together  and  subtract  from  the  high- 
when  their  two  numbers  together  either 
to  or  exceed  the  highest,  then  neither 
res. 


LAWS. 


al  and  partners  are  determined  by  cutting, 
ist.  The  dealer  gives  four  cards  by  one 
,  to  every  player,  and  either  regularly  as 
or  by  one,  two^  three,  or  four  at  a  time, 
face  upwards,  on  the  board,  and  after  the 
s  are  played,  four  others  are  to  be  dealt 
erson  till  the  pack  is  out;  but  it  is  only 
st  deal  that  any  cards  are  to  be  turned  up. 
al  is  not  lost  when  a  card  is  faced  by  the 
aless  in  the  ifirst  round,  before  any  of  the 
3  are  turned  up  on  the  table  ;  but  should 
faced  in  the  pack  before  any  of  the  said 
;urned  up,  then  the  deal  must  be  begun 

^rson  playing  with  less  than  four  cards, 
le  by  the  loss,  and  should  a  card  be  found 
!  table,  the  player  whose  number  is  defi- 
eike  the  same. 

yenoB  playa  one  card  at  a  \m^,  "vViJcL 
may  not  only  take  at  onee  «N^t^  ^"Kt^ 
Y  2 


point :  when  a  player  cannot  pair  or  comi 
is  to  put  down  a  card. 

The  number  of  tricks  are  not  to  be  exam 
counted  before  all  the  cards  are  played,  d 
any  trick  but  that  last  won  be  looked  at,  s 
mistake  must  be  challenged  immediately. 

After  the  pack  is  dealt  out,  the  player  "v 
tains  the  last  trick  sweeps  all  the  cards  rei 
unmatched  on  the  table. 


RULES. 


The  principal  objects  are  to  remember  w 
been  played ;  and  when  no  pairs  or  combi 
can  be  made,  to  clear  the  hand  of  court 
which  cannot  be  combined,  and  are  only 
vice  in  pairing  or  in  gaining  the  final  swec 
should  no  court  cards  be  left,  it  is  best  to  p 
small  ones,  except  aces,  as  thereby  combi 
are  often  prevented. 

In  making  pairs  and  combinations,  a  pre 
should  generally  be  given  to  spades,  as  ob 
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)r  combined^  but  great  cassino  can  only  be 

3t  neglect  sweeping  the  board  when  an  op- 
ty  offers ;  always  prefer  taking  up  the  card 
vn  by  the  opponent^  and  as  many  as  pos- 
ith  one  card;  endeavour  likewise  to  win 

cards  or  final  sweep, 
e  great  or  little  cassino  is  in,  avoid  playing 

ten  or  a  deuce. 

1  you  hold  a  pair,  lay  down  one  of  them, 
vhen  there  is  a  similar  card  on  the  table, 

fourth  not  yet  out. 

id  to  the  adversaries*  score,  and,  if  pos- 

revent  them  from  saving  their  lurch,  even 

you  otherwise  seemingly  get  less  yourself, 

arly  if  you  can  hinder  them  from  clearing 

•d. 

e  commencement  of  a  game,  combine  all 

Is  possible,  for  that  is  more  difficult  than 

;  but  when  combinations  cannot  be  made, 

omit  to  pair,  and  also   carefully  avoid 
pportunities  of  making  tricks. 


CRIBBAGE. 


3 AGE,  a  game  differing  from  all  others  by 
lense  variety  of  chances,  and  generally 
1  useful  to  instruct  young  people  in  the 
of  calculation,  is  played  several  ways, 
y  two,  three,  or  four  persons,  with  five, 
ometimes  eight  cards  :  the  rules  also  vary 
n  different  companies ;  but  the  following 
e  most  generally  allowed. 
ealer  may  discover  his  own  card*,  lYiwx^ 
wany  of  the  adversary's,  ll[X«  ^Anw^w:^^^^ 
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entitled  to  mark  two  points,  and  is  also  at  liberty 
to  call  a  fresh  deal. 

Should  too  many  cards  be  dealt  to  either  party 
the  non-dealer  may  score  two  points,  and  likewis) 
demand  another  deal,  upon  the  error  being  detecte< 
previous  to  taking  up  the  cards;  but  if  he  shouU 
not  choose  a  new  deal,  the  extra  cards  must  b 
drawn  :  and  when  any  player  is  observed  to  hav< 
in  hand  more  than  the  proper  number  of  cards 
the  opponent  may  set  up  four  points,  and  also  cal 
a  new  deal. 

If  any  player  meddle  with  the  cards  after  deal- 
ing, till  the  period  of  cutting  them  for  the  turn-uj 
card,  his  opponent  may  score  two  points. 

When  any  player  scores  more  than  he  is  en- 
titled to,  the  other  party  may  not  only  put  hin 
back  as  many  points  as  are  overmarked,  but  like- 
wise  score  the  same  extra  number  for  his  own  game. 

Should  either  party  meddle  even  with  his  owb 
pegs  unnecessarily,  the  opponent  may  take  two 
points,  and  if  any  one  take  out  his  front  peg,  he 
must  place  the  same  back  behind  the  other; 
though  when  any  are  misplaced  by  accident,  a  by- 
stander is  to  replace  the  same  according  to  the  best 
of  his  judgment,  but  never  otherwise  interfere. 

When  any  player  miscalculates,  or  neglects  to 
set  up  what  he  is  entitled  to,  the  adversary  is,  in 
some  companies,  allowed  to  take  the  points  so 
omitted ;  but  in  others  this  is  not  done,  the  inat- 
tentive player  being  only  prohibited  from  after- 
wards scoring  them. 

Each  player  may  place  his  own  cards,  when  done 
with,  on  the  pack. 

In  five-card  cribbage,  the  cards  are  to  be  dealt 
one  by  one  alternately,  but  when  played  with  six 
cards,  it  is  customary  to  give  three  ;  and  if  with 
eight  cards,  four  at  a  time. 
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on-dealer  at  the  commencement  of  the 
five-card  cribbage  scores  3  points,  called 
\ree  for  last,  but  in  six  and  eight- card 
this  is  not  done. 

}artiespermitflushes  in  play  to  be  reckoned 
-ee  or  more  cards  of  a  suit  are  laid  down 
ely,  that  is,  the  person  playing  the  third 
ons3,  and  the  player  laying  down  a  fourth 
me  suit  scores  4,  and  so  on  if  five,  six  or 
I  be  played. 


;   OF   PLATING   FIVE-CARD    CRIBBAGE. 

ige  boards  are  so  universally  known,  that 
cessary  to  describe  them ;  and  thet)l  points 
narked  thereon  make  the  game.  The  party 
;he  lowest  card  deals,  ailer  which  each 

first  to  lay  out  two  of  the  five  cards  for 
which  always  belongs  to  the  dealer;  next 
rsary  cuts  the  remainder  of  the  pack,  and 
r  turns  up  and  lays  on  the  crib  the  upper- 
i,  for  which,  if  a  knave,  he  makes  2  points, 
turned  up  is  to  be  reckoned  by  each  party, 
howing  their  hands  and  in  crib.  After 
it  and  cutting  as  above  mentioned,  the 
nd  plays  a  card,  which  the  other  endea- 
pair,  or  to  find  one,  the  points  of  which 

wiUi  the  first  will  make  15  ;  then  the 
er  plays  another  card,  trying  to  make  a 
'-royal,  sequence,  flush  where  allowed,  or 
ded  the  cards  already  played  have  not  ex- 
lat  number,  and  so  on  alternately  till  the 

the  cards  played  make  31,  or  the  nearest 
Dumber  under  that. 

the  party  whose  turn  it  may  be  to  play 


but  each  party  having,  during  the  ph 
points  gained,  in  the  manner  as  dii 
proceeds,  the  non-dealer  first,  then  1 
count  and  take  for  his  hand  and  cri 
reckoning  the  cards  ever;  way  they 
be  varied,  aod  always  iacludiDg  the  to 

For  every  15 

For  a  pair,  or  two  of  a  sort  ......... 

For  a  pair-royal,  or  three  of  a  aort,. 
For  a  double  pair- royal,  or  four  ditto, 
For  a   sequGDce  of  any  auita,  accc 

number. 
For  flushes,  according  to  the  nnmbei 
For  a  knave,  or  noddy,  of  the  aame  i 

up,  one  point ;  but  when  turned  u 

be  reckoned  again,  nor  is  any  thin 

for  it  when  played. 

N.B.  Three  cards  of  the  same  ani 
four  in  crib,  usually  entitle  the  player  I 
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tion  would  be  highly  imprudent  in  ano- 
1  any  player  possesses  a  pair-royal,  it  is 
dviseable  to  lay  out  the  other  cards  for 
unless  they  consist  of  two  fives,  a  deuce, 
ive  and  six,  seven  and  eight,  a  five  and 
ard,  or  the  crib  belonging  to  the  adver- 
3  game  be  almost  finished.  A  player, 
oes  not  thereby  materially  injure  his 
Id,  for  his  own  crib,  lay  out  close  cards, 
making  a  sequence,  or  two  of  a  suit,  in 
of  a  flush,  or  of  cards  that  of  themselves 
15,  or  such  as  reckoned  with  others  will 
lumber,  unless  the  antagonist  be  nearly 
:  may  be  expedient  ta  keep  such  cards 
)ably  prevent  him  from  gaining  at  play, 
contrary  method  should  be  pursued  in 
he  adversary's  crib,  which  each  person 
eavour  to  baulk,  by  laying  out  those 
are  not  likely  to  prove  of  advantage, 
ich  a  stage  of  the  game,  when  it  may 
quence  to  keep  in  hand  cards  likely  to 
or  when  the  non-dealer  would  either 
id  hand,  or  has  reasons  for  judging  the 
3  moment.  A  king  is  the  best  card  to 
»,  as  no  card  can  form  a  sequence  be- 
:ept  in  some  companies  where  queen, 
re  allowed  as  a  sequence ;  and  a  king, 
rith  an  ace,  six,  seven,  eight,  or  nine, 
aes  to  put  out.  Low  cards  are  gene- 
ist  likely  to  gain  at  play.  Flushes,  and 
particularly  if  they  are  also  flushes,  are 
St  part  eligible  hands,  as  thereby  the 
flten  enabled  either  to  assist  his  own 
ilk  that  of  the  opponent ;  to  whom  a 
d  never  be  given,  if  with  propriety  it 
ned.  Sequences  in  pVay  "iv^^  ^"^^  ^^ 
I  order;  it  is  sufficient  lYksX V)[i^  ^vt^^ 


lilt 


the  seijoences  tt 

Twenty-nine  is  the  greatest  poss 
thnt  cat!  be  gained  by  the  show  of  ( 
crib,  cither  in  five  or  six-card  cribbage 
posed  of  three  fives  and  a  Icnave,  with 
or  the  same  suit  as  the  koave  turned  i 
seldom  happens ;  but  tweDty-four  is  qi 
mon  number,  and  may  be  formed  ol 
and  a  uinc.  or  two  fours,  oue  five,  oi 
and  of  other  combinations  that  a  titt 
will  point  out. 

The  almost'  endless  variety  in  Crib 
it  impossible  to  give,  in  a  small  compi 
directions  for  learners  to  put  out,  re 
their  cards  to  the  best  advantage  \a  al 
situations  of  the  game ;  but  experiea 
tion,  combined  with  calculation,  wil 
whole.  The  chances  are  often  so  < 
and  unexpected,  that  even  between  i 
aters  it  is  possible  at  five-card  cribba 
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h^eafter,  may  not  happen  in  the  course  of 
years,  yet  others  nearly  similar  may  now 
en  occur. 

se  A  to  be  56,  and  B,  whose  turn  it  is  to 
,  not  having  gained  a  single  point,  to  give  to 
ne  six,  two  sevens,  a  three,  and  a  four,  and 
imself  three  sixes,  a  deuce  and  a  three :  sup- 
!  B  to  lay  out  the  deuce  and  three ;  A  the 
e  and  four  to  the  crib,  for  which  the  turn- 
:ard  proves  another  three.  A  then  plays  a 
in,  B  a  six,  making  13 ;  then  A  another  six, 
:ing  19>  and  scores  2  for  a  pair ;  B  a  third 
making  25,  and  a  pair-royal,  for  which  he 

"es 6 

being  able  to  come  in,  B  plays  the  fourth 
making  a  double  pair-royal,  with  2  for 


14 


ws  and  marks  2  for  a  pair  of  sevens  in  his 
d ;  B  shows  and  sets  up  12  for  his  hand, 

17  for  crib 29 

I  deaL'^A  gives  B  three,  four,  and  five  of 
same  suit,  with  any  two  tenth  cards ;  and 
limself  seven,  eight,  nine,  and  likewise 

tenth  cards ;  each  person  lays  out  his 
h  cards  for  the  crib,  and  a  three  is  again 
led  up.  B  plays  a  four,  A  an  eighty  mak- 

12,  B  a  three,  15,  and  scores 2 

)W8  with  the  nine,  making  24 ;  B  his  five, 

and  the  end  hole • 1 

cores  also  for  his  hand 13 

ig  in  all  (four  more  than  game) 65 

other  case,  A  and  B  play  against  C 

D.    A  deals  to  every  one  a  three, 

',  six,  seven,  and  any  tenth  card, 

ch  last-mentioned  card,  to  play  judi- 

z 
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ciouslv,  each  shoald  put  out  for  the  crib: 
then  suppose  a  knave  turned  up,  for 
which  A  and  B  score 

C  begins  with  a  four. 

B  pairs  the  saoie,  and  sets  up 

D  DialieB  a  pair-royal 6 

A  the  doable  pair-royal 

C  tlien  follows  with  a  three, 

B  pairs  that  also 

D  makes  another  pair-royol  6 

A  ihu  double  ditto,  and  end  hole 

C  goes  on  with  a  seven,  which 

B  likewise  pairs 

D  plays  the  third  seven  6 

A  the  fourth  seven,  and  end  hole  sigwri  .... 

C  now  plays  the  six. 

D  makes  the  pair-royal  again G 

A  the  double  ditto,  and  end  hole 

M   »| 

For  the  method  of  playing  four-hand  Cribblpi  l 
see  p.  356.  I 


The  chances  of  points  in  a  hand  are  calculitfd 
at  more  than  4,  and  under  5  ;  and  those  to  be 
gained  in  play  are  reckoned  3  to  the  dealer,  W 
1  to  the  adversary,  making  in  all  about  S  on  'b( 
average  throughout  the  game  ;  and  the  prabi- 
bility  of  those  in  the  crib  are  estimated  at  5 ;  s" 
that  each  player  ought  to  make  16  in  two  deal^ 
iu)d  onward  in  the  same  proportion  to  the  end  of 
the  game ;  by  which  it  appears,  that  the  fiist 
dealer  has  rattier  the  advantage,  supposing  tl« 
cards  to  lua  eqaelii  sad  the  players  to  be  eqiuUf 
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itched  in  skill.  By  attending  to  these  calcu- 
ioDs  any  player  may  judge  whether  he  is  at 
me  or  not,  and  thereby  play  his  game  accord- 
;ly,  either  by  making  a  push  when  he  is  behind 
d  holds  good  cards,  or  by  endeavouring  to 
jlk  the  opponent  when  his  hand  proves  indif- 
^nt. 

IN  FAVOUR  OF  THE  DEALER. 

Bach  party  being  even  at 

5  holes  going  up^  is 6  to    4 

10  holes  each 12  to  11 

15  each  7  to    4 

20  each 6  to    4 

25  each  11  to  10 

30  each  9  to    5 

35  each  7  to    6 

40  each  10  to    9 

45  each  12  to    8 

50  each  5  to    2 

55  each  21  to  20 

60  each  2  to    1 

SVhen  the  dealer  wants  3  and  his  opponent  4,  it 
Sto4. 

[n  all  situations  of  the  game,  till  within  15  of  the 
I,  when  the  dealer  is  5  points  a  head,  it  is  3  to  1 . 
But  when  within  15  of  the  end,  it  is  8  to  1. 
Vnd  if  the  dealer  want  6,  and  the  adversary  11, 
s  10  to  1. 

Should  the  dealer  be  10  a  head,  it  is  4  or  5  to  1. 
\nd  near  the  end  of  the  game^  10  or  12  to  1. 
^Vhen  the  dealer  wants  16  and  the  antagonist 
it  is  21  to  20. 

AGAINST  THE  DEALER. 

Both  players  being  even  at 

56  holes  each,  it  is  7  to  5 

67  each  7  to  4 

58  each ^  to  *i 


If  the  dealer  want  20,  and  hia  opponent  17.^ 
IE  5  to  4. 

When  the  dealer  is  5  points  behind,  previoiu  to 
turning  the  top  of  the  hoaid,  it  ia  6  to  5. 

When  he  is  31  and  the  antagonist  36,  it  is6tol. 

When  36,  and  the  adversary  41,  it  is  7  to  *. 


When  at  59  holes  each  player. 
In  all  points  of  the  geme,  till  within  ! 
end.  irthe  non-dealer  be  three  a  head.  _ 

The  dealer  wanting  14,  and  his  antagoniEt  9  j 
Ditto 11,       Ditto " 

Thhee  oh  fouh-band  cttiBBAGE  differs  onlf 
from  the  preceding,  as  the  parties  put  oot  but  at 
card  each  to  the  crib,  and  when  31,  or  as  nearu 
can  be,  have  been  made,  then  the  next  eldest  hanJ 
leads,  and  the  players  go  on  again,  in  rotatimi 
with  any  remaining  caids,  till  all  are  played  Hi 
before  they  proceed  to  ahow.  For  thtee-hioJ 
cribbago  triangular  boards  are  used. 

A  sort  of  three-hand  cribbage  ia  somctina 
played,  one  person  sitting  out,  not  each  game,  Hi 
each  deal,  in  rotation.  In  thb  the  first  dcal^ 
generally  wins. 

Six-card  cribbaoe  varies  from  that  plajC 
with  five  cards,  as  the  players  (always  two  oolf, 
commence  on  an  equality,  without  scoring  m| 
points  for  last,  retain  four  cards  in  hand,  ondil 
the  cards  are  to  be  played  out,  as  in  three  and  f<iiU 
hand  cribbage  with  five  eards.  At  this  game  it  > 
of  advantaae  to  the  last  player  to  keep  as  dot 
cards  as  possible,  in  hopes  of  coming  in  for  15, 
sequence,  or  pair,  besides  the  end  hole,  or  31.  Tb 
Qrst  dealer  is  reckoned  to  have  some  trifliDg  li 
laiitage,  and  eac\i  pVa'jw  laay  ""  t*"^  averap 
mpect  to  make  ii  powiW  m  fev^  v«q  i^i,  V: 
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D-dcaler  is  considered  to  have  a  prefer- 
hen  he  gains  10  or  more  the  first  hand, 
dealer  not  making  more  than  his  average 

r-CARD  CRIBBAGE  is  played,  hut  it  is  very 

games  of  three  and  four-hand  crihbage, 
ie  of  six  or  eight-cards,  are  easier  than 
ive  cards  by  two  persons,  and  consequently 
near  so  much  in  vogue  virith  professed 
rs. 

ingenious  people  in  London  invented  a 
f  chance  they  styled  playing  at  cribbage 
aey  coaches  ;  that  is,  two  persons  seating 
^es  at  a  window  in  some  great  thorough- 
et,  one  was  to  take  all  the  coaches  from 
t,  the  other  from  the  left ;  the  figures  on 
B  of  the  carriages  were  reckoned  as  cards 
,  and  every  man  or  boy  that  happened  to 
d,  or  hold  at  the  back  of  any  of  them,  was 
Noddy,  and  1  scored  for  each. 


DOMINO. 

NO  is  played  by  two  or  four  persons  with 
eight  pieces  of  oblong  ivory,  plain  at  the 
it  on  the  face  divided  by  a  black  line  in 
die,  and  indented  with  spots  from  one  to 
e-six :  which  pieces  are,  a  double-blank ; 
ik  ;  double-ace  ;  deuce-blank ;  deuce-ace ; 
deuce ;  trois-blank ;  trois-ace ;  trois-deuce ; 
trois  ;  four-blank ;  four-ace  ;  four-deuce ; 
lis  ;  double-four  ;  five-blank ;  five-ace ; 
ce ;  five-trois  ;  five-four ;  double-five ;  six- 
six-ace;  six-deuce;  six-trois;  six-four; 

z  2 


drawing  the  latter  also  serves  to  determlDi 
is  to  lay  down  the  first  piece,  which  is  rec 
a  great  advantage.     Afterwards,  each  playei 
seven  pieces  at  random.    The  eldest  hand  1 
laid  down  one,  the  next  must  ^ir  him  at 
end  of  the  piece  he  may  choose,  according 
number  of  pips,  or  being  a  blank  in  the 
partment  of  the  piece;  but  whenever  an 
cannot  match  the  part  not  paired,  either 
card  last  put  down,  or  of  that  unpaired 
other  end  of  the  row,  then  he  says  Go ;  ai 
next  is  at  liberty  to  play.    Thus  they  play 
nately,  either  till  one  party  has  wholly  disc 
and  thereby  wins  the  game,  or  till  the  gi 
blocked;  that  is,  when  neither  party  can  pi 
matching  the  pieces  where  unpaired  at  eithe 
then  they  win  who  have  the  smallest  num 
pips  on  die  pieces  remaining  in  their  possi 
It  is  to  the  advantage  of  every  player  to  disf 
himself  as  early  as  possible  of  the  heavy  ] 
such  as  double-sixes,  fives,  fours,  &c. 
Sometimes,  when  two  persons  play,  the 

1- I.. _: J   *._   „? 
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POPE,  OE  POPE  JOAN, 

PB,  a  game  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Ma- 
•ny,  already  stated  at  page  79,  is  played  by  a 
Tous  party«  who  generally  use  a  board  painted 
le  purpose,  which  may  be  purchased  at  most 
rs  or  toy-shops. 

e  eight  of  diamonds  must  first  be  taken  from 
ick,  and  after  settling  the  deal,  shuffling,  &c. 
ealer  dresses  the  board  by  putting  fish,  coun- 
or  other  stakes,  one  each  to  ace,  king,  queen, 
i,  and  game,  two  to  matrimony,  two  to 
;ue,  and  six  to  the  nine  of  diamonds,  styled 
This  dressing  is  in  some  companies  at  the 
[dual  expense  of  the  dealer,  though  in  others 
layers  contribute  two  stakes  a-piece  towards 
rhe  cards  are  next  to  be  dealt  round  equally 
ery  player^  one  turned  up  for  trump,  and 
:  six  or  eight  left  in  the  stock  to  form  stops  : 
*  example,  if  the  ten  of  spades  be  turned  up, 
line  consequently  becomes  a  stop;  the  four 

and  the  seven  of  diamonds  are  always  fixed 
,  and  the  dealer  is  the  only  person  permitted 
;  course  of  the  game  to  refer  occasionally  to 
tock  for  information  what  other  cards  are 
in  the  deal.  If  the  trump  turned  up 
d  be  an  ace,  a  king,  a  queen,  or  a  knave, 
lealer  takes  whatever  is  deposited  on  such 
in  the  board ;  but  when  pope  is  turned  up,  he 
;itled  both  to  that  and  the  game,  besides  a 

for  every  card  dealt  to  each  player.  Unless 
Eune  be  thus  determined  by  pope  being  turned 
le  eldest  hand  begins  by  playing  out  as  many 

as  possible ;  first  the  stops,  then  pope,  *if  he 

It,  and  afterwards  the  lowest  card  of  his 
•St  suit,  particularly  an  ace,  for  that  never 
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can  be  led  to ;  the  other  playen  are  to  follow  in 
sequence  of  the  same  mat,  U^they  can,  till  a  stop 
occurs*  when  the  party  having  the  stop  therebj 
becomes  eldest  hand,  and  is  to  lead  accordingljj 
and  the  play  goes  on,  until  some  one  has  parted  . 
with  all  his  cards,  bv  which  he  wins  the  ffooa, 
and  becomes  entitled  besidei  to  a  stake  Jor  efwy 
card  not  played  by  the  others,  the  person  ezenM    : 
who  may  hold  pope,  whidi  excuses  him  nm 
paying ;  but  if  pope  have  been  played,  then  Ihi   .; 
party  having  held  it  is  not  excused.    King  and 
queen  form  what  is  denominated  matrimony,  ml 
queen  and  knave  intrigue,  when  in  the  same  JMBd| 
but  neither  they,  nor  ac^  king,  queen,  knavi^  or 
pope,  entitle  the  holder  to  the  stakes  depodtel 
thereon,  unless  played  out,  and  no  claim  can  bi    i 
allowed  after  the  board  is  drased  for  the  sncccii     { 
ing  deal :  in  all  such  cases  Uie  etakesare  to  remaih 
for  future  determination. 

This  game  only  requires  a  little  attention,  tore- 
collect  what  stops  have  been  made  in  the  coone 
of  it ;  as  for  instance,  if  a  player  begin  by  lasf' 
ing  down  the  eight  of  clubs,  dien  the  sevok  m 
another  hand  forms  a  stop,  whenever  that  soit 
is  led  from  any  lower  card,  or  the  holder,  when 
eldest^  may  safely  lay  it  down  in  order  to  deir 
his  hand. 


PUT. 

Put,  played  with  a  complete  pack,  generslly 
by  two  people,  sometimes  by  three,  and  often 
by  four,  is  a  game  at  which  the  cards  rank  differ- 
ed tiy  from  all  others,  tio\aV»v[i^  the  best,  next  the 

deuce,  then   ace,  king,  wi^  ^^  ^^  vw  ^^  ^^ossosis. 

order,  as  at  whist.     Mtet  c\>»Lvtv%lox  ^^si^.»Ufc.,^ 
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ch  the  highest  put-card  wins,  three  cards,  by 
at  a  time,  are  given  to  each  player :  then  the 
>e  is  played  in  the  following  way.  If  the  non- 
er  throw  up  his  cards  he  loses  a  point ;  if  he 
,  and  the  dealer  do  not  lay  down  another  to 
e  gains  a  point ;  but  should  the  dealer  either 

the  same,  pass  it,  or  lay  down  one  of  equal 
e,  forming  what  is  styled  a  tie,  the  non- 
er  is  still  at  liberty  to  put;  that  is,  play 
ot,  and  his  opponent  then  only  gains  a  point ; 
I  if  both  parties  agree  to  go  on,  whoever  gains 
the  tricks,  or  two  out  of  three,  wins  five 
its,  which  are  the  game  ;  if  each  player  win 
trkk,  and  the  third  be  a  tie,  then  neither  party 
•es. 

oor-handed  put  differs  only  in  this — that,  on 
1  sides,  one  of  the  players  gives  his  best  card 
lis  partner,  who  lays  out  one  in  lieu  of  it, 

the  game  is  afterwards  played  as  in  two- 
ded  put. 

r  the  dealer  turn  up  any  of  his  adversary's  cards 
ealing,  another  deal  may  be  demanded ;  but  if 
:11m  up  his  own  he  is  to  abide  by  it.  Should 
ced  card  occur,  the  pack  must  be  shuffled  and 
It  again.  When  more  cards  than  necessary 
given  to  the  non-dealer,  he  may  either  claim 
esh  deal,  or  have  the  extra  cards  drawn ;  but 
old  the  dealer  give  himself  too  many,  then 
opponent  is  entitled  to  a  point,  and  may  either 
e  another  deal,  or  draw  the  supernumerary 
Is.  By-standers  ought  never  to  interfere,  under 
ilty  of  paying  the  stakes.  Either  party  saying 
(/,  must  abide  the  event  of  the  game,  or  pay 
stakes. 
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QUADRILLE. 

Gaming,  like  every  thing  else  in  th 
world,  is  sobject  to  the  caprices  and 
of  fashion.  Tliiis  Quadrille,  which  i 
of  a  century  held  the  first  rank  in  all  t 
circles  of  Europe,  is  now  completely  bf 
them ;  and  is  rarely  or  ever  seen  bey< 
xincts  of  some  antiquated  provincial  ci 
it  continues  still  to  fahre  Ub  delieet 
dowager.  It  is  played  by  four  personi 
cards ;  the  four  tens,  nines,  and  eigl 
carded  from  the  pack ;  the  deal  is  n 
tributing  the  cards  to  each  player,  thrt 
for  two  rounds,  and  once  four  to  eac] 
with  the  right-hand  player,  who  is  the 

The  stakes,  consisting  of  several  eqi 
contracts,  comprising  the  counters  a 
distributed  among  the  players,  who  ag 
value  thereof,  and  upon  the  number  of 
are  usually  ten.  After  the  trump  is 
right-hand  player  leads,  and  should 
either  alone  or  with  a  friend,  win  all  tl 
gains  the  vote,  or  if  six  tricks,  the  gam 
get  only  five  tricks  he  loses  by  remise, 
four,  by  codil.  The  game,  consolation 
bastos,  and  other  payments,  are  vari 
lated,  according  as  the  game  is  won  o 
holder  of  either  or  botix  ot  Vii^  x^^  wi' 
to  a  Gah  for  each. 
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SOME  SHORT  RULES  FOR  LEARNERS. 

1.  fVhen  you  are  the  ombre,  and  your  friend 
eads  from  a  mat,  play  your  best  trump,  and  then 
ead  the  next  best  the  first  opportunity. 

2.  If  you  possess  all  the  trumps,  keep  leading 
lem,  except  you  have  other  certain  winning 
irds. 

3.  If  all  the  mats  should  not  be  revealed  by  the 
me  you  have  won  six  tricks,  do  not  risk  playing 
ir  the  vole. 

4.  When  you  are  the  friend  called,  and  hold 
)ly  a  mat,  lead  it,  but  if  only  a  mat  guarded  by 
small  trump,  lead  the  small  one ;  though  when 
le  ombre  b  last  player,  lead  the  best  trump  you 
ftve. 

5.  Panto  in  red,  or  king  of  trumps  in  black, 
re  good  cards  to  lead  when  they  are  your  best^ 
id  should  either  of  them  succeed,  then  play  a 
nail  trump. 

6.  When  the  ombre  leads  to  discover  the  friend, 
you  hold  king,  queen,  and  knave,  put  on  the 
lave. 

7*  Preserve  the  called  suit,  whether  friend  or 
e. 

8.  When  playing  against  a  lone  hand,  never  lead 
lung,  unless  you  have  the  queen,  nor  change  the 
ity  nor  permit,  if  possible  to  prevent  it,  the 
ibre  to  be  last  player. 

9.  Call  on  the  strongest  suits,  except  you  have 
)iieen  guarded ;  and,  if  elder-hand,  you  have  a 
tier  chance  than  when  middle-hand. 

10.  A  good  player  may  succeed  better  with  a 
^akerhaiid  whea  either  elder  oi  70tui|^<a,V!Gk:bXi.Si 
ddleband. 
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THE  RANK  OF  THE  CARDS  WHEN  NOT  TRUMPS. 


Clubs  and  Spades. 
King, 
Queen, 
Knave, 
Seven, 
Six, 
Five, 
Four, 
Three, 
Deuce. 


In  all  9. 


Hearts  and  Diamonds. 
King, 
Queen, 
Knave, 
Ace, 
Deuce, 
Three, 
Four, 
Five, 
Six, 
Seven. 


In  all  10. 


THE  RANK  AND  ORDER  OF  THE  TRUMPS. 


Clubs  and  Spades. 
Spadille,  the  ace  of 


Manille,  the  deuce  of 

spades  or  of  cluhs. 
Basto,  the  ace  of  clubs. 


King, 

Queen, 

Knave, 

Seven, 

Six, 

Five, 

Four, 

Three. 


Hearts  and  Diamonds. 
Spadille,  the  ace  qf 

spades. 
Manille,  the  seven  of 

hearts  or  of  diamondB. 
Baste,  the  ace  of  clubs, 
Punto,  the  ace  of 
hearts  or  of  diamondt. 
King, 
Queen, 
Knave, 
Deuce, 
Three, 
Four, 
Five, 
Six. 


In  all  11.  In  all  12. 

N.B.  Spadille  and  Basto  are  alw^ays  trumps,  by 
which  the  red  suits  have  one  trump  more  than  the 
black. 
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three  matadores,  viz.  spadille,  manille, 
vhich  force  all  inferior  trumps ;  but  if 

trump  be  led,  you  are  not  obliged  to 
adore ;  though  if  spadille  be  led,  and 
lanille  or  basto  unguarded,  you  must 
),  if  manille  be  led,  and  you  have  basto 
that  must  be  played. 

rst  thing,  after  seeing  the  cards,  is  to 
to  pass :  or  play  sans  preiidre;  and  if 
wrong  trump,  you  must  abide  by  it. 
he  players  pass,  he  who  holds  spadille 
o  play  what  is  called  forced  spadille ; 
he  should  not  make  three  tricks,  he  is 

ayer,  who  calls  a  king,  ought  to  have 

ibility  of  winning  three  tricks,  to  pre- 

>easted. 

bre,  such  games  only  are  set  down  as 

;hance  to  win  by  calling  a  king,  with 

t  the  end  of  each  what  to  lead. 


)N8   NECESSARY  FOR  THOSE  WHO  HAVE 
I  SOME  PROGRESS  IN  THE  GAME. 

are  the  odds  that  my  partner  holds  one 
cards? 

.t  he  holds  one  card  out  of  any  two  cer- 
is  about  5  to  4  in  his  favour ;  and  if 
ne  matadore,  the  odds  are  in  your  fa- 
four  partner  holds  one  of  the  other 
onsequently  you  may  play  your  game 
. 

ippose  you  call  a  king,  having  a  knave, 
lall  card  of  another  suit  in  your  hand, 
in  your  favour  that  your  partner  holds 
dng  or  queen  of  that  suit ;  and  conse* 

2  A 
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qnentty  the  odiLi  are  in  yonr  foTonr,  thi 
ft  trick  in  the  lame. 

3.  What  are  the  odds  ikti  my  partaei 
oat  of  any  three  certttin  carda  I 

Ant.  TluLt  he  holds  ooe  out  of  auv 
tain  cards,  ii  about  5  to  3  in  his  fai 
though  yoD  have  no  matadore,  widi  the 
of  one  in  yoor  partner's  hand,  the  oddi 
that  yoa  win  the  game.  Obaem,  that 
5  to  3  that  yonr  partner  holds  <»ie  of 
hafing  nana. 

Hub  ealeolation  may  be  applied  ta  i 


SAHBS  IN  EKO,  t 

1.  Spadille,  manille,  two  mmll  hea 
monda,  the  qneen  of  dnbs,  and  one 
and  four  small  cards  of  the  other  suit 
small  tnimp. 

2.  Spadille,  manille,  two  small  heai 
monds,  with  the  knave  and  two  small 
three  small  cards  of  the  other  suits.    Lc 

3.  Spadille,  manille,  two  small  heai 
monds,  three  small  clubs,  and  three  sro 
the  other  suits.    Lead  a  small  trump. 

4.  Spadille,  punto,  king,  queen,  and 
heart  or  diamond ;  three  small  clubs, 
and  one  spade    Lead  punto. 

5.  Spadille,  punto,  king,  knave,  and 
heart  or  diamond,  the  knave  and  two  si 
and  two  small  spades.     Lead  punto. 

6.  Spadille,  king,  queen,  knave,  and 
heart  or  diamond,  with  the  queen,  knai 

small  cinb,  and  two  small  «p«.4w.    \« 
of  trumps. 
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/.  Spadille,  three,  four,  five,  and  six  of  hearts 
or  diamonds,  king  of  clubs  and  one  more,  queen 
aod  two  small  spades ;  when  you  have  the  lead 
play  a  small  trump  ;  in  the  second  lead  play  spa- 
diUe. 

8.  Manille,  basto,  punto,  and  two  small  hearts 
or  diamonds,  three  small  clubs,  and  the  knave  and 
one  spade.     Lead  manille. 

9.  N.B.  Manille,  basto,  king  and  two  small 
bearts  or  diamonds,  queen  and  one  small  club,  and 
three  small  spades.    Lead  manille. 

10.  N.  B.  Manille,  basto,  queen,  and  two  small 
hearts  or  diamonds,  queen  and  two  small  clubs, 
^ave  and  one  spade.     Lead  manille. 

1 1.  Manille,  basto,  with  the  three  smallest  hearts 
or  diamonds,  queen  and  one  small  club,  knave  and 
two  small  spades.     Play  a  small  trump. 

12.  N.B.  Manille,  punto,  king,  and  two  small 
ttearts  or  diamonds,  queen,  knave,  and  one  small 
•lob,  king,  and  one  small  spade.     Lead  manille. 

13.  Manille,  punto,  queen,  and  two  small  hearts 
V  diamonds,  queen  and  one  small  club,  king  and 
wo  small  spades.     Play  a  small  trump. 

14.  Manille,  punto,  and  three  small  hearts  or 
tiamonds,  knave  and  one  small  club,  king,  queen, 
nd  one  small  spade.     Play  a  small  trump. 

15.  Manille,  and  the  four  smallest  hearts  or 
iamonds,  queen  and  one  small  club»  king,  queen, 
ad  one  small  spade.     Play  a  small  trump. 

16.  N.B.  Basto,  punto,  king,  and  two  small 
earts  or  diamonds,  king  and  queen  of  clubs, 
Qeen  and  two  small  spades.    Lead  basto. 

17«  N.B.  Basto,  punto,  queen  and  two  small 
earts  or  diamonds,  queen,  knave,  and  one  small 
ob,  king  and  queen  of  spades.     Lead  basto. 

18,  N.B,  Basto,  punto,  and  t\iiee  oi  ^'t  «cMi\- 
'  hearts  or  diamonds,  king  and  c^\i^e\x^i  Osxi^'^*, 
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queen,  knave,  and  one  small  spade.    Play  a  small 
trump. 

19.  Basto,  and  the  four  smallest  hearts  or  dia« 
monds,  king  and  queen  of  clubs,  queen,  knave^ 
and  one  small  spade.     Play  a  small  trump. 

20.  N.B.  Punto,  king,  queen,  and  two  small 
hearts  or  diamonds,  king  and  queen  of  clubs^ 
queen,  knave,  and  one  small  spade.     Lead  punto. 

21.  Punto,  king,  and  three  small  hearts  or  dia* 
mends,  king  and  queen  of  clubs,  queen,  knave,  and 
one  small  spade.     Play  a  small  trump. 


GAMES  IN  BLACK,  CALLING  A  KING. 

1.  Spadille,  manille,  and  two  small  chibs  or 
spades,  the  knave  and  two  small  hearts,  and  three 
small  diamonds.     Lead  a  small  trump. 

2.  N.B.  Spadille,  manille,  and  two  small  clubs, 
or  spades,  queen,  and  two  small  hearts,  and  three 
small  diamonds.     Lead  a  small  trump. 

3.  Spadille,  manille,  and  two  small  clubs  or 
spades,  three  small  heEirts,  three  small  diamonds. 
Lead  a  small  trump. 

4.  N.  B.  Spadille,  king,  queen,  and  two  small 
clubs  or  spades,  with  the  queen  and  one  small 
heart,  three  small  diamonds.  Lead  the  king  of 
trumps. 

5.  Spadille,  king,  knave,  and  two  small  clubs, 
queen,  and  two  diamonds,  two  small  hearts.  Play 
a  small  trump. 

6.  Spadille,  queen,  and  three  small  clubs,  or 
spades,  queen,  and  two  small  hearts,  two  small 
diamonds.     Play  a  small  trump. 

7.  Spadille,  and  the  four  smallest  clubs,  or 
spades,  king,  and  one  small  heart,  queen,  and  two 
small  diamonds.     Play  a  small  trump. 
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[e,  basto,  king,  and  two  small  clubs  or 

ee  small  hearts,  and  two  small  dia- 

^ad  manille. 

le,  basto,  queen,  and  two  small  clubs 

bree  small  hearts,  queen,  and  one  small 

Lead  manille. 

lie,  basto^  knave,  and  two  small  clubs 

nave,  and  one  heart,  three  small  dia- 

lad  manille. 

He,  basto,   and  three  small  clubs  or 

en,  and  tw^o  small  hearts,  knave,  and 

iamond.     Lead  manille. 

.  Manille,  king,  queen,  and  two  small 

ides,  king,  and  one  small  heeirt,  queen, 

one  small  diamond.     Lead  manille. 

.  Manille,  king,  knave,  and  two  small 

ides,  king,  and  one  small  heart,  queen, 

all  diamonds.    Lead  manille. 

ille,  king,   and  three  small  clubs  or 

en,  and  two  small  hearts,  king,  and  one 

)nd.     Play  a  small  trump. 

ille,  and  the  four  smallest  clubs  or 

g,   queen,   and  one  small  heart,  two 

mds.     Play  a  small  trump. 

.  Basto,  king,  queen,  and  two  small 

pades,  queen,   and  two  small  hearts, 

le  small  diamond.     Lead  basto. 

.  Basto,  king,  knave,  and  two  small 

ades,  knave  and  one  heart,  king  and 

iamonds.     Lead  basto. 

Basto,  king,  and  three  small  clubs  or 
g  and  queen  of  hearts,  queen  and  two 
mds.  Play  a  small  trump. 
}  and  four  of  the  smallest  clubs  or 
ig  and  queen  of  hearts,  queen,  knave 
all  diamond.  Play  a  small  trump. 
.  King,  queen,  knave,  and  two  small 
2  A  2 
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clubs  or  spades,  king  and  qneen  of  licwtB,  kmn 
and  two  small  diamonda.  Laid  the  idag  of 
trumps. 

21.  King,  qneen,  seven,  six,  and  five  of  cfaibsor 
spades,  king  and  qneen  of  hearts,  queen,  knm^ 
and  one  smtdl  diamond.    Lead  the  king  of  tranms. 

The  cases,  both  in  red  and  Uack,  marked  tsH 
(N.  B.)  are  very  good  games  to  plKf,  and  jm 
have  the  odds  on  your  side  to  vein  Uiose  vrhidian 
not  marked. 

N.  B.  Call  to  yoor  stronji^est  suit,  except  yoi 
have  a  queen  guarded ;  and  if  elder  hand,  yonwiH 
have  a  fairer  chance  to  vnn  the  game  than  '*~'^ 
die,  because  l«Biding  a  trump  frequently 
your  adversaries  play  against  eaeh  other. 


THE  ODDS  OF  WIITNINO  THE  VOLLOVTIirO  OJJOS, 
SANS  PRENDRE  ;  AND  ALSO  SUCH  AS  OUGHT  KOT 
TO  BE  PLAYED  SANS  PRENDRE. 

Games  in  Black,  Elder-Hand,  and  leading  Thd^ 

1.  Three  matadores  in  clubs,  king  and  «xof 
diamonds,  king  and  six  of  hearts,  king,  five,  and 
six  of  spades.    That  this  game  wins  is  27  to  4. 

2.  Three  matadores,  and  the  three  of  clubs,  Idiig 
and  six  of  diamonds,  king  and  six  of  hearts,  two 
small  spades.  That  it  wins  is  215  to  162,  or 
about  4  to  3. 

3.  Three  matadores,  three  and  four  of  dabs, 
king  and  six  of  diamonds,  three  small  hearts. 
That  it  wins  is  291  to  86,  or  above  10  to  3. 

4.  Three  matadores,  with  three,  four,  and  fire 

of  clubs,    two  small  diamonds,  and  two  smaU 

hearts.    That  it  wms  Va  new  Vi  \»  \  • 
5.  SpadiUe,mftmUc,Vm%,>KaaN^»^tfe^^sA.5sKi 
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^,  two  small  diamonds,  two  small  hearts, 
t  wins  is  4895  to  3022,  or  about  8  to  5. 
^padille,  manille,  king,  three,  four,  and  five 
lbs,  two  small  diamonds,  and  two  small 
.  That  it  wins  is  about  8  to  5. 
)padilie^  manille,  king,  three  and  four  of 
king  and  six  of  diamonds,  and  three  small 
.    That  it  loses  is  1514  to  1125,  or  about 

• 

3padille,  manille,  three,  four,  five,  and  six  of 
two  small  diamonds,  and  two  small  hearts. 
t  loses  is  1514  to  1125,  or  about  4  to  3. 
)padille,  manille,  three,  four,  and  five  of 
king,  and  one  small  diamond,  and  three 
hearts.  That  it  loses  is  2234  to  405,  or 
11  to  2. 

Three  false  matadores,  and  three  of  clubs, 
nd  six  of  diamonds,  king  and  six  of  hearts, 
nd  six  of  spades.  That  it  wins  is  215  to 
r  about  4  to  3. 

Three  false  matadores^  three  and  four  of 
king  and  six  of  diamonds,  and  king^  six,  and 
hearts.  That  it  wins  is  291  to  86,  or  above 
). 

Three  false  matadores,  three,  four,  and  five 
)s,  king  and  six  of  diamonds,  and  two  small 
.  That  it  wins  is  1025  to  106,  or  near 
I. 

Manille,  basto,  queen,  three,  four,  and  five 
)s,  king  and  one  small  diamond,  and  two 
bearts.  That  it  wins  is  4895  to  3022,  or 
8  to  5. 

Manille,  basto,  knave,  three,  four,  and  five 
w,  king  and  one  small  diamond,  and  two 
hearts.    That  it  loses  is  4162  to  3/55,  or 
JO  to  ff, 
^padJJJe,  three,  four,  five,  and  avx  ol  c\»Ni^, 
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king  and  one  small  diamond,  king  of  spadety  Idnt 
and  one  small  heart.  Lead  a  small  trump,  ana 
the  chance  is  1^49  to  890,  or  near  2  to  1. 

16.  Spadille,  three,  four,  fire,  six,  and  seven  of 
clubs,  king  and  one  diamond^  king  of  spades^  and 
king  of  hearts.    That  it  wins  is  about  276  to  2. 

17.  Manille,  king,  queen,  two  small  spades,  or 
clubs,  king,  and  a  small  heart,  queen,  knafe,  aad 
one  small  diamond. 

18.  Manille,  king,  knave,  two  small  apades,  or 
clubs,  king  and  a  small  hear^  queed  andtwosMl 
diamonds. 

19.  Basto,  king,  queen,  two  small  spades  or 
clubs,  queen  and  two  sniall  hearts,  king  and  • 
small  diamond. 

20.  Basto,  king,  knave,  two  small  dubs  or 
spades,  king  and  queen  of  diamonds,  queen,' nj 
two  small  hearts. 

Games  in  Red,  Elder-Hand,  and  leading  Thuift* 

1.  Three  matadores  in  hearts,  king  and  ooe 
diamond,  king  and  one  spade,  king  and  two  dobi. 
That  it  wins  is  24  to  11,  or  about  2  to  1. 

2.  Three  matadores,  and  the  three  of  hearts, 
king  and  one  small  diamond,  king  and  queen  of 
clubs,  and  two  small  spades.  That  it  wins  is 
7010  to  1661,  above  4  to  1 ;  beside  the  chance  that 
the  kings  and  queen  pass,  though  the  player 
should  not  fetch  out  all  the  trumps. 

3.  Three  matadores,  and  three  and  four  of 
hearts,  king  and  one  small  club,  and  three  dia^ 
monds.    That  it  wins  is  almost  4  to  3. 

4.  Three  matadores,  three,  four,  and  five  of 
hearts,  two  small  diamonds,  and  two  small  clubs. 
That  it  wins  is  291  to  86,  or  above  10  to  3. 

5.  Spadille,  manille,  punto,  queen,  three^  and 
four  of  hearts,  two  small  diamonds,  and  two  small 
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hat  it  loses  is  1706  to  1339^  or  above 

dille,  manille,  punto,  three,  four,  and  five 
i,  two  small  diamonds,  and  two  small 
fhat  it  loses  is  1514  to  1125,  or  above 

ladille,  manille,  king,  three,  four,  and  five 

s,  two  small  diamonds,  and  two  small  clubs. 

loses  is  278  to  99>  or  about  14  to  5. 

padille,  manille,  three,  four,  five,  and  six  of 

,  two  small  diamonds,  and  two  small  clubs. 

t  loses  is  above  3  to  1 . 

Spadille,  manille,  three,  four,  five,  and  six  of 

8,  king  and  one  club,  and  two  small  diamonds. 

it  wins  is  1845  to  794,  or  above  9  to  4. 

).  Spadille,  manille,  deuce,  three,  four,  five, 

six  of  hearts,  two  small  diamonds,  and  one 

ill  club.    That  it  wins  is  above  9  to  1,  nearer 

tol. 

11.  Four  matadores  and  hearts,  king  and  two 
all  clubs,  king  and  two  small  spades.  That  it 
18  is  about  16  to  1.  That  the  player  fetches 
:  the  trump  is  7206  to  1465,  near  5  to  1  ;  be- 
es the  chance  that  the  kings  pass,  though  the 
mp  should  not  fall. 

12.  Three  false  matadores,  and  three  of  hearts, 
g  and  one  small  club,  king  and  one  diamond, 
1  king  and  one  small  spade.  That  it  loses  is 
)1  to  8880,  or  above  2  to  1 . 

13.  Three  false  matadores,  three  and  four  of 
irts,  king  and  one  club,  and  king  and  two 
iles.  That  it  wins  is  215  to  162,  or  about 
9  3. 

14.  Three  false  matadores,  three,  four,  and  five 
learts,  king  and  one  small  club,  and  two  small 
dee.  That  it  wins  is  291  to  86,  or  above  10  to  3. 
5.  Three  false  matadores,  with  the  knave,  three. 
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four,  and  five  of  hearts^  one  small  dfaunbnd,  wd 
two  small  spades.  That  it  wins  is  1025  to  104» 
near  10  to  1 ;  provided  the  lead  oomes  into  yov 
hand  a  second  time  without  tromping  win  a 
matadore. 

16.  Three  false  matadores,  with  the  qomi, 
three,  four,  and  five  of  hearts,  one  small  diamoat 
and  two  small  dabs.    (Rlb  same.) 

17.  Manille,  basto,  king,  three,  ibiir,  and  iSfvflf 
hearts,  king  and  one  diamond,  and  two  small  dibit 
That  it  loses  is  1614  to  1125,  or  aboat  4  to  8. 

18.  Maniile,  basto,  queen,  three,  fbnr  and  In 
of  hearts,  king,  and  one  dab,  and  two  Mil 
spades.    That  it  loses  is  278  to  99*  or  near  3  to  !• 

19.  Maniile,  basto,  three,  fonr,  five,  and  nzof 
hearts,  king,  and  one  diamond«'and  two  nill 
dubs.  That  it  loses  is  2639  to  495,  or  dwatt 
tol. 

20.  Spadille,  deuce,  three,  fonr,  five,  and  tk  of 
hearts,  king  and  one  diamond,  and  the  king  of 
spades  and  of  clubs.  That  spadille  fetchee  out 
three  trumps  is  above  4  to  1,  and  consequentif 
above  4  to  1  for  winning. 

21.  Spadille,  three,  four,  five,  and  six  of  hetrtx, 
king  and  one  diamond,  king  and  one  spade,  and 
the  king  of  clubs.  That  three  sure  tricks  in 
trumps  lie  against  the  player,  is  1384  to  1255,  and 
consequently  the  odds  are  against  him.  He  should 
lead  a  small  trump ;  for  if  he  play  spadille,  he  has 
no  chance.  At  his  second  lead  he  ought  to  play 
spadille. 

22.  Three  matadores,  three,  four,  and  five  of 
diamonds,  two  small  hearts,  and  two  small  spades 
or  clubs. 

23.  Maniile,  basto,  punto,  three  and  firar  of 
diamonds  or  hearts,  king  and  one  spade,  and  king 
and  two  clubs. 
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lie,  basto,  punto,  knave,  three,  four 

[iamonds,  a  small  heart,  and  two  small 

.des. 

He,  basto,  punto,  queen,  three,  four, 

liamonds,  a  small  heart,  and  two  small 

des. 

!  games  of  false  matadores,  it  is  sup- 

)layer  is  not '  over-ruffed  or  trumped 

;ad  comes  again  into  his  hand. 

.t  should  be  5  to  4  for  winning  a  sana 

le,  consider  that  calling  a  king  makes 

e,  besides  the  chance  of  a  vole;  and 

pon  a  strict  calculation,  it  is  more  ad- 

ill  a  king. 
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irds  are  to  be  dealt  to  the  right  hand, 
d  threes^  and  no  otherwise ;  and  the 
;  liberty  to  begin  by  four  or  by  three ; 
g  there  should  be  one  or  more  faced 
must  be  a  new  deal,  unless  it  be  the 

1  there  be  too  many  or  two  few  cards 
there  must  be  a  new  deal. 
10  deals  wrong  is  to  deal  again. 
10  has  asked  leave  is  obliged  to  play, 
.e  is  beasted  for  playing  out  of  turn ; 
I  played  may  be  called  at  any  time  in 
irovided  it  does  not  cause  a  renounce ; 
the  adversaries  may  demand  the  part- 
virho  played  out  of  his  turn,  or  his  own 
play  any  suit  he  thinks  fit. 
iree  matadores  cannot  be  forced  by  an 
mp ;  but  the  superior,  if  led,  forces  the 
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7.  A  i^ayer  naming  aoy  tnit  Ibr  Iim[ii,  nat 
abide  by  the  same. 

8.  Whosoever  plays  with  eleven  caidskbciatei 

9.  If  ^00  play  mma  jneadr^  or  have  ■Mtedom* 
your  chum  must  be  made  before  the  nest  dad  m 
finished,  or  yon  lose  the  benefit. 

10.  An^  person  naming  hia  tramp 'wiAoHt  Ilk- 
ing  leave,  is  obliged  to  play  «mt|irewftre«nnlei|he 
is  the  yonnger  lumd,  and  all  the  reat  have  paMi 

11.  After  the  game  is  won*  if  the  pcfioaiAo 
won  the  sixth  trick  play  the  sttventli  ciffd«  hi  ii 
obliged  to  play  for  the  vole* 

12.  If  yoQ  have  four  kings  dealt,  yoa  are  lA  ft* 
berty  either  to  call  a  queen  to  one  of  your  tiigi^ 
except  the  queen  of  tramps ;  or  to  call  OM  of 
your  own  kings. 

13.  If  any  person  separate  a  card  from  the  ifst 
he  ought  to  play  it,  should  die  adverse  party  hm 
seen  it,  unless  he  plays  »am  prendre. 

14.  Should  the  king  be  called,  or  his  ptrtmr 
play  out  of  turn,  the  vole  is  not  to  be  played  ftr. 

15.  No  person  is  to  be  beasted  fbr  a  renouice, 
unless  the  trick  is  turned  and  quitted ;  and  if  amy 
renounce  be  timely  discovered,  should  the  pliyer 
happen  to  be  beasted  by  such  renounce,  all  tiie 
parties  are  to  take  up  their  cards,  and  play  then 
over  again. 

16.  Forced  spadille  is  not  obliged  to  make  fbree 
tricks,  nor  is  he  allowed  to  play  for  the  voie, 

17*  Whoever  undertakes  to  play  the  vok^hu 
the  preference  of  playing  before  him  who  ofilHn  to 
play  Sana  prendre  only. 

18.  If  all  parties  agree  to  it,  let  the  person hadv 
the  preference  of  playing  who  plays  n>r  the  most 
tricks,  which  will  prevent  small  games. 

19.  The  ombre  is  entitled  to  know  his  kiig 
called,  before  he  declares  for  the  vole. 
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en  six  tricks  are  won,  he  who  won  the 
it  to  say,  "  I  play  the  vole ;"  or,  •'  I  do 
he  vole  ;**  or,  '*  I  ask;"  and  nothing  else, 
who  wins  the  vole,  is  to  take  double  the 
ed  for  out  of  the  pool, 
who  asks  leave,  if  elder  hand,  may  play 
ire,  in  preference  to  any  of  the  other 

)layer  who  has  one  or  more  kings,  may 
r  herself,  naming  the  king,  but  must  win 

fou  play  the  king  surrendered,  he  must 
icks  who  demands  the  king  of  any  per- 

who  has  passed  once  has  no  right  to 
7ards ;  also  he  who  has  asked  is  obliged 
nless  somebody  else  plays  sens  prendre, 
)uld  the  ombre,  or  his  friend,  show  their 
•re  they  have  won  six  tricks,  the  adver- 
j  call  their  cards  as  they  please, 
loever  has  asked  leave  only  cannot  play 
're,  unless  forced. 

a  are  at  liberty  to  look  at  all  the  tricks 
len  you  are  to  lead,  but  not  otherwise, 
loever  undertakes  playing  for  the  vole, 

not  succeed,  has  a  right  to  the  stakes 
're,  and  matadores  should  he  have  them, 
>n  his  game. 

y  person  discovering  his  game  is  not  en- 
lay  for  the  vole. 

here  happen  to  be  two  cards  of  the  same 
it  be  found  out  before  the  deal  is  ended, 
s  void,  but  not  otherwise, 
body  is  to  declare  how  many  trumps  are 
t. 

who  calls  and  does  not  make  three 

2  B 
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tricks,  is  to  be  beasted  pdone,  imleM  in  forced 
spadille. 

A  DICTIONA&T  pF  QVADBIJUUi. 

Alonb.  See  8an»  JppeUer,  and  8tm»  Prmdrt, 

To  ASK  Lbavb  is  to  aak  pcrmissioii  to  play  wtt 
a  partner  by  calling  a  king. 

Basto,  uie  aoe  of  dfibs,  is  alwaya  tlw  tiivl 
trump. 

Bbast  is  a  penalty,  wUch  consists  in  paying  u 
many  counters  as  are  down  on  the  board ;  and  ■ 
incurred  either  by  renouncing,  or  by  not  winnii^ 
when  you  stand  the  game>  wluch  is  called  bog 
beasted.  Beast  off  Ihe  board,  is  when  those  who  ' 
stand  the  game  do  not  gain  more  than  four  trkbi 

CBBViLLB^is  to  be  situated  between  the  eldMt 
hand  and  the  dealer. 

CoDiLL  is  when  those  who  defend  the  pool» 
make  more  tricks  than  they  who  stand  the  gaflM; 
the  former  are  said  to  win  codill,  and  the  latter  to 
lose  it. 

Consolatiox  is  a  claim  always  paid  by  Iomtb 
to  those  who  win,  whether  by  codill  or  remise. 

Devole  is  when  he  who  stands  the  game  does 
not  gain  a  trick. 

Do  More  is  when  any  player,  having  asked 
leave,  is  required  by  a  younger  hand  either  to 
pass  or  play  alone. 

Double.  To  play  double,  is  to  pay  the  game 
and  the  stake  double,  as  well  as  the  consolation, 
the  sans  prendre,  the  matadores  and  the  devole. 

Force.  The  ombre  is  forced  when  a  strong 
trump  is  played  to  weaken  his  hand,  should  he 
overtrump  ;  and  \ie  Va  WVewSa^  «»xd  to  be  forced 
when^  upon  asking  \ea.N«,  wyQlOMst,\y|  ^^«raa|> 
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orendre,  compels  him  to  play  alone  or 

is  the  player  viho  has  the  king  or  queen 

To  stand  the  game  signifies  either  to 

f  alone. 

:  is  playing,  when  in  cheville,  the  knave 

f  which  you  have  the  king. 

JBRBNDBRED.     See  Rot  Rendu, 

E  is  always  the  second  trump ;  in  black, 

of  spades,  or  clubs ;  and,  in  red,  the 

iarts  or  diamonds. 

leans  the  fish  put  down  by  the  dealer. 

>BE8  or  Mats  mean  spadille,  manille, 

the  three  first  trumps.   False  matadorea 

iquence  of  trumps  following  the  mata- 

larly. 

s  an  ivory  mark,  standing  for  ten  fish. 

is  the  name  given  to  him  who  stands 

either  by  calling  or  by  playing  alone, 
er,  or  tans  prendre, 

iignifies  the  duration  of  the  game,  ac- 
the  number  of  tours  agreed  upon, 
the  term  that  is  used  when  you  have  not 
id  to  play. 

)r  PuNTO  is  the  ace  of  diamonds,  when 
sure  trumps ;  or  of  hearts,  when  hearts 
I ;  and  is  then  the  fourth  trump. 
I^e  pool  consists  of  the  fishes  deposited 
Is,  or  the  counters  which  are  put  down 
jrers,  or  the  beasts  that  go  on  the  game. 

the  pool,  is  to  be  against  those  who 
;ame. 

I  the  number  of  fish  or  counters  given  to 
r  at  the  beginning  of  the  party. 
5  the  order  that  is  ob&en^^  ^\.  "Oc^^ 
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game ;  it  is  called,  beiog  in  regie,  when  the  ombre 
tninips  the  returo  of  the  king  called. 

Remise  is  when  they  who  stand  the  guue  do 
not  make  more  tricks  than  they  who  defend  tin 
pool  r  and  they  then  lose  by  remiae. 

Rbnodncb  is  not  to  follow  the  soil  led,  ntieii 
you  have  it ;  it  ia  also  called  a  renouoee  whsn, 
not  Laving  any  of  the  suit  led,  yoii  win  with  a  w^ 
that  is  the  only  one  you  have  of  that  suit. 

Rbpkiss,  the  same  as  Party. 

Rbporte,  the  same  as  RnHute. 

Roi  Rendv,  the  king  surrendered,  is  th 
thod  of  playing,  when  the  king  called  is  eichwi^ 
with  the  ombre,  for  which  a  fish  is  paid  and  mm 
other  card  given  by  him  who  called,  and  be  i» "" 
win  the  game  alone. 

Spaoili.e  i9  the  ace  of  epadea,  always  thcGnl 
trump.  .fbrcFiJ  SpadiUe  is  when  he  who  has  tf»- 
dille  is  obliged  to  play,  al!  the  other  players  hsvuij 
passed. 

Sans  Apblleb  means  without  calling,  and  » 
when  you  play  without  calling  a  king. 

Sans  PasNoitB.  This  term  signifies  the  tamt 
as  sore*  uppalfer.  Fhrced  lans  prendre  is,  whra, 
having  asked  leave,  one  of  the  other  players  olfcn 
to  pluy  jtans  pmdrfi ;  in  which  case  yon  V 
obliged  either  to  play  aoTig prendre,  or  to  paM. 

Tenacb  is  to  wait  with  two  trumps,  thati 
necessarily  win  when  he  that  has  two  otben 
ohliged  to  lead ;  such  are  the  two  black  aces,  ~" 
regard  to  maniUe  and  putito, 

Touns  are  counters  put  down  by  the  wiunu' 
to  mark  the  number  of  games  played. 

Vole  means  gaining  all  the  tricks,  either  ml* 
a  friend  or  alone- 


rift  f 
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VARIATIONS  OF  THB  GAME  AT  QUADRILLE. 

In  order  to  vary  this  game,  some  introduce  the 

^udiateur,  either  with  or  without  the  favourite 

suit;  the  first  term  signifies  a  king,  which  any 

person  may  demand,  in  order  to  play  sans  prendre, 

giving  in  return  some  other  card,  and  a  fish  :  but 

if  the  king  be  of  the  favourite  suit,  then  two  fish 

are  to  be  paid.     The  favourite  suit  is  determined 

either  by  drawing  a  card,  or  otherwise  fixing  upon 

a  suit  at  the  commencement  of  the  party ;  and 

daring  the  whole  game,  each  player,  asking  leave 

in  that  suit,  has  a  preference  before  others  who 

have  a  good  hand  in  a  different  suit,  unless  a  me- 

diateur  is  demanded,  then  that  takes  the  lead : 

and  if  in  the  favourite  suit,  then  that  again  is 

first ;  those  who  play  alone,  without  the  media- 

teur,  precede  even  that,  and,  when  in  the  favourite, 

take  place  of  all. 

Solitaire  quadrille  is  where  it  is  agreed  not  to 
call,  but  always  play  sans  prendre,  with  or  without 
the  mediateur ;  and  if  in  any  deal  no  one  can  play 
alone,  then  the  cards  are  to  be  dealt  again,  and 
such  additions  made  to  the  stake  as  may  have 
been  settled. 

Solitaire  quadrille  by  three,  or  tredrille,  is,  ex- 
cepting the  king,  throwing  out  all  of  one  red  suit, 
and  the  six  of  the  other;  each  person  playing  on 
his  own  account,  as  at  three-handed  whist. 


In  Lancashire,  where  this  game  is  very  much  in 
vogue,  it  is  customary  to  play  with  a  purchased 
king,  and  preferable  suit  (always  hearts),  in  a 
manner  similar  to  what  is  styled  above  the  me- 
diateur and  favourite-suit^  as  may  be  fully  per- 
ceived by  the  following  table  of 

2  fi  2 
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BBWAUM  AT  PBSVBBSKCB. 

I.  An  Aflk-leave  in  a  common  suit :  liie  Muneis 
at  plain  qoadrille ;  vtf .  one  a-piece.  | 

3.  An  Ask-leave  in  hearts:  donUe  from  tk 
pool,  that  is  two  a-piece  besides  the  aees ;  if  niii 
tadores*  two  a-piece  from  the  adveiaaiiea ;  doelili 
mats,  four  a-piece. 

3.  A  pnrchase-ldng  in  a  common  smt;  om 
from  each  antagonist ;  mats,  two ;  donUe  mfe^ 
three. 

4.  A  purchase  in  hearts :  twofromeach;  mfe^ 
four ;  double  mats«  six. 

N.B.  Paytwoforthepurchased-kingfWlMnfhi 
suit  is  in  hourts. 

5.  A  solo,  common  suit :  two  from  cadi ;  nNt^ 
three ;  double  mats,  jfour. 

6.  A  solo  in  hearts:  four  from  cadi;  mite» 
six ;  double  mats,  eight. 

7.  A  vole,  common  suit,  with  a  friend;  tiie 
game  and  five  a-piece  out  of  the  pool ;  and  fioat 
the  adversaries  two  a-piece ;  if  mats,  three ;  doable 
mats,  four. 

8.  A  vole  in  hearts ;  the  game  and  ten  each  out 
of  the  pool ;  four  a-piece  from  the  adversariM; 
with  mats,  six ;  double  mats,  eight. 

9.  A  purchase-vole,  common  suit:  the  game 
and  ten  out  of  the  pool ;  three  from  each  adver- 
sary ;  mats,  four,  double  mats,  five. 

10.  A  purchase- vole  in  hearts ;  the  game  and 
twenty  out  of  the-  pool :  six  a-piece  from  the  op- 
ponents ;  mats,  eight ;  double  mats,  ten. 

II.  A  solo-vole,  common  suit :  the  game  and 
twenty  out  of  the  pool,  six  from  each  antagonist: 
mats,  seven ;  double  msX^,  e\^V.. 

12.  A  solo-vole  in  loLeaxX.^  \  V\»  ^gKB»  %xAVs<^ 
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the   pool :   twelve  from  each  adversary ; 

)urteen ;  double  mats,  sixteen. 

4.  beast  in  hearts  :  pay  two  a- piece  to  the 

and  pat  four  more  out  of  the  pool :  if  the 

ame  be  in  hearts,  take  double  out  of  the 

)ut  if  in  a  common  suit,  only  what  lies  upon 

ole,  excepting  the  aces  :  always  pay  double 

east  if  it  be  an  eight  board,  and  when  beasted 

a  friend  ^called,  pay  eight  a- piece,  making 

lext  a  sixteen  board ;  should  another  beast 

ied,  pay  thirty-two,  and  the  next  sixty-four. 

.B.  In  common  suits  never  take  any  more  than 

;t  lies  on  the  table,  excepting  the  aces,  nor  pay 

:e  for  a  beast  unless  in  hearts,  and  then  in  that 

t  always  pay  and  receive  double. 

i  beast  off  the  board  is  always  paid  out  of  the 

ol ;  if  in  playing  alone  you  be  beasted  off,  upon 

>  eight  or  sixteen  board,  the  adversaries  are  to 

ceive  four  or  eight  a-piece^  and  so  on  in  propor- 

on  to  the  beast  upon  the  table,  but  if  in  hearts, 

mble. 

A  lost- vole  in  hearts :  pay  four  to  each  adver- 
ly. 

A  lost-vole  with  mats :  four,  that  is,  two  to  the 
ro  which  the  adversaries  would  otherwise  pay 
m. 

A  lost-vole  with  double  mats :  the  four  to  be 
tamed  which  you  were  to  have  received  had  you 
3n  the  vole. 
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RBVXR8I8  is  placed  by  foor  penons^  widi  ninf 
one  a  box  containing  six  cootxacts,  reduKded  is 
48  fish  each,  twenty  coanten  6  fish  each,  and  SI 
fish,  making  in  all  400  fish ;  likewise  with  tie 
pools,  called  the  great  and  the  little  qninola  pooh 
(the  great  one  to  be  nnder  the  litde),  whioi  m 
alwajTS  to  be  placed  on  the  dealer's  right  kui 
For  tills  game  the  tens  must  be  taken  out  firaa  A 
pack  of  cards ;  the  deal  is  to  the  right ;  tfam 
cards  are  given  to  each  player  the  first  Toaiid,iid 
four  to  the  dealer,  afterwards  always  fbdr,  so  tlif 
the  non-dealers  will  have  eleven  cards  eadwoA 
the  dealer  twelve,  with  three  remaining,  to  be 
placed  singly  in  the  middle  of  the  table  opposite 
to  each  non-dealer,  who  is  to  put  out  a  card 
under  the  pools,  and  replace  it  with  the  card  that 
is  opposite  to  him  on  the  table  i  the  dealer  like- 
wise puts  out  one,  but  does  not  take  in  :  shonU, 
however,  there  be  three  remises  ot  stakes  in  the 
pools,  then  it  is  in  any  player's  option  to  take  a 
card  or  not ;  if  he  do  not  take,  he  may  see  the 
card,  before  the  same  is  placed  to  the  discard; 
then,  previous  to  playing  any  card,  the  opposite 
parties  exchange  one  with  each  other.    The  cards 
rank  as  at  Whist,  and  the  points  in  the  tricks  are 
forty,  each  ace  reckoning  4,  king  3,  queen  2,  and 
knave  1. 

The  points  in  the  discard,  which  form  the  partji, 
reckon  as  in  'the  tricks,  except  the  ace  of  dia- 
monds, and  the  knave  of  hearts,  as  great  quinola; 
the  former  reckoning  5,   and  the  latter  4.    Tie 
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ing  the  fewest  points  wind  the  party. 
;^Uie  same  number  of  points,  then  he 
le  fewest  tricks  has  the  preference ;  if 
tricks  be  equal,  then  he  who  dealt  last 
he  who  has  not  a  trick  has  the  prefer- 
trick  without  points  ;  and  the  espag- 
^ed  and  won,  gains  the  party  in  pre- 
the  last  dealer.  When  every  trick  is 
e  same  person,  there  is  no  party;  and 
4  making  the  reversis. 
t  quinola  pool  is  to  consist  of  twenty- 
the  commencement,  and  to  be  renewed 
the  pool  is  cleared,  or  has  fewer  in  it 
wenty-six.  This  stake  is  attached  to 
>f  hearts,  or  great  quinola,  which  can- 
to the  discard,  unless  there  are  three 
a  hundred  fish  in  the  pool.  The  little 
)1,  consisting  of  thirteen  fish,  attached 
m  of  hearts^  as  little  quinola,  is  to  be 
I  the  same  manner,  in  proportion  as 
and  the  little  quinola  cannot  be  put  to 
3  unless  there  are  three  stakes,  or  fifty 
pool.  Each  time  either  or  both  of  the 
e  placed,  or  played  on  a  renounce,  they 
I  to  the  stakes  attached  to  them,  except 
3  are  three  stakes  in  the  pool,  then  the 
)la  is  to  receive  a  hundred  fish,  and  the 
la  fifty :  on  the  contrary,  each  time  the 
re  forced,  gergi  or  led  out,  the  stakes 
paid  in  the  same  proportion  as  they 
I  been  received,  except  in  the  single  in- 
the  person  who  played  the  quinolas 
J  reversis,  when  the  quinola,  to  be  enti- 
benefit,  must  be  played  before  the  two 

rick  must  be  made  by  one  person  to 
everHa,  which  is  undertaken  when  the 
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first  nine  tricks  are  gained  by  tibe  Hme  penoa; 
there  is  then  an  end  of  the  ^paitf,  and  of-  the  tpih 
nolas  if  held  by  him,  except  he  has  played  botii « 
either  of  them  before  the  two  last  tricks ;  boC  « 
the  contrary,  shonld  his  reversis  be  brokea*  ki 
then  is  not  only  to  pay  the  reversis  broken,  bit 
the  stakes  to  the  pools,  for  the  qnlnolas  he  msf 
have  played  before  the  reversis  was  nndertikn. 
All  consolations  paid  for  aces  or  qninolaSj  bytta 
person  ondertaking  tiie  reversis»  are  to  be  letnaai 
on  winning  it. 

The  eqHtffnoletie  is  either  simply  four  tm, 
or  three  aces  and  one  qninola,  or  two  aioss  nd 
two  qninolas.  The  player  holding  it  has  a  li^ 
to  renounce  in  every  sait»  daring  the  whole  pii% 
and  if  he  can  avoid  winning  toy  tricky  and  then 
be  no  reversis,  he  of  course  wins  the  pu^ 
in  preference  to  him  who'  is  better  placed ;  Mi 
obliged  to  win  a  trick,  he  then  piei3r8  tiie  ptrty 
to  the  other,  and  retams  the  consolations  he  miy 
have  received  for  aces  or  quinolas ;  and  if  he  htw 
a  quinola,  he  must  pay  the  stake  to  the  pool,  ii- 
stead  of  receiving  it.  The  player  having  the 
espagnolette  is  at  liberty  to  wave  his  privikf^^ 
and  play  his  game  as  a  common  one^  but  loeee 
that  privilege  the  moment  he  has  renounced  pUy- 
ing  in  suit.  The  player  of  the  espagnolette  receires 
consolation  in  any  part  of  the  game,  if  he  force  the 
quinola. 

If  the  reversis  be  won  or  broken,  the  espagno- 
lette pays  singly  for  all  the  company.  When  the 
person  holding  the  espagnolette  can  break  the 
reversis,  he  is  paid  as  before  mentioned,  by 
the  person  whose  reversis  he  broke ;  he  can  like- 
wise undertake  the  leveisls,  but  then  his  hand 
must  be  played  aa  a  commotv  %«x&&.  ^^^x)\.^^ 
espagnolette  have  placed \i\a  c^vM^wA^OorafcXfc 
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ither  made  or  broken,  he  is  not  to  re- 
ike  ;  for  when  the  reversis  is  attempted, 
ire  neither  received  or  paid,  except  by 
indertakes  it.  If,  by  another  player 
ace  or  king  of  hearts,  the  espagnolette 
part  of  the  game  either  of  his  quinolas 
pays  the  stake  and  his  consolation  to 
rces,  except  there  is  a  reversis. 
;r  always  puts  two  fish  into  the  great 
ol,  and  one  into  the  little ;  besides 
y  player,  at  the  commencement,  puts 
mer  six  fish,  and  into  the  latter  three  ; 
ime  the  stakes  are  drawn,  or  when 
!wer  fish  in  the  pool  than  the  original 
pool  must  be  replenished  as  at  first, 
its  in  the  discard,  four  are  to  be  added 
y.    The  person  who  gives  an  ace  upon 

receives  a  fish  from  the  person  who 
I ;  and  if  it  be  the  ace  of  diamonds,  he 
5  two.    The  person  who  forces  an  ace 

same  payments  from  all  the  players, 
quinola  placed  upon  a  renounce,  re- 
Qsh ;  the  little  quinola  three ;  and  if 
em  be  forced,  the  person  who  forces 
e  same  payment  from  each  player; 
ayments  should  be  made  immediately, 
ng  asked  for.  One  or  more  aces,  or 
e  quinolas,  played,  or  gergi,  that  is, 

the  same  as  if  they  had  been  forced 
>n  who  wins  the  party,  but  it  is  for  him 
:  and  demand  them.  When  either 
nola  is  placed,   played,  or  gergi  the 

is  called  h  la  bonne,  and  paid  double, 
yments  whatever  are  double  to  the 

sits  opposite.    The  payment  for  the 
de  or  broken,  is  eigYitY  ft!^\  ^^Odl 
g-  twenty,  and  the  oppo^Ui^^i^  i^Vt^ » 
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when  the  reversia  is  made  ;  but  when  brolcu,  lit 
whole  is  paid  by  the  person  whose  revtl 
broken ;  that  is,  he  pays  the  pereon  brisking 
it  exactly  the  same  number  of  fish  he  would  hii> 
received  had  be  won  it. 


1.  The  person  who  misdeals  loses  his  deal. 

2.  If  any  player  take  his  card  without  hituij 
pot  out  to  the  discard,  the  deal  i^void. 

3.  The  eldest  hand  ought  to  take  care  that  ill 
the  players  have  put  their  stakes  into  the  pools ; 
as,  if  they  have  not,  he  must  make  good  6> 
deficiency. 

4.  The  discard  when  put  ont  is  not  U  Ih 
changed. 

5.  The  eldest  hand  should  not  play  a  tai  l3 
the  discard  is  complete  ;  should  be  have  pUynL 
he  is  permitted,  if  nobody  have  played  to  It 
to  take  up  the  card  and  play  another. 

6.  No  person  must  play  before  his  turn. 

7.  If  at  the  ead  of  the  game  an  error  be  Ji"" 
covered  in  the  discard,  the  deal  must  he  ""'" 
again. 

8.  When  the  cards  are  cot,  it  is  too  late 
for  any  payments. 

9-  The   player  who   throws   down   hia  gsWi 
thinking  he  can  win  the  remaining  tricks,  n  " 
pay  for  any  ace  or  quinola,  that  has  or  cai 
placed  or  given ;  and,   in  case  of  undertstin;  * 
reversis,  the  person  who  might  break  it  can 
him   to   play   the  cards,   as   he   who   can 
it  shall  direct. 

10.  When  a  player,  whether  thinking  be  if 
won   the   party   or    not,   asks    for   the   aces  d 
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18  led  out,  before  the  person  who  has  really 
e  party  has  demanded  them,  he  is  to  pay 
Q  who  might  otherwise  have  been  called 
3  pay. 

Before  playing  a  card  it  is  always  permitted 
how  the  cards  have  been  played,  but  it  is 
owed  to  observe  it  to  others  not  making  the 
r. 

The  player  is  permitted  to  examine  all  his 
ricks  at  any  time,  but  not  to  look  at  those 
other  person,  except  the  last  trick. 


2  c 


PART   III. 
rAL  AND  BODILY  GAMES 


INTRODUCTION. 

s  is  no  game  even  of  pure  skill  in  which 
las  not  some  share.  For  example,  at  the 
L  game  of  Chess  or  Polish  Draughts  be- 
vo  equal  players,  the  result  is  frequently 
led  by  a  disposition  which  neither  had 
or  combined.  Again,  the  head  of  one  of 
ers  may  be  on  a  certain  occasion  clearer 
t  of  his  adversary ;  and  to  this  accidental 
ity  he  may  be  sometimes  indebted  for  a 
over  a  superior  player. 
f  games,  on  the  other  hand,  are  sports 
[uire  certain  physical  dispositions,  which 
ertain  age  are  but  the  portion  of  few. 
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BILLIARDS. 

WITH  INSTRUCTIONS  AND  RULES  FOR  THE  FOL- 
LOWING GAMES,  viz, 

Tlie  White  Winning  Game. 

The  White  Losing  Game, 

The  White  Winning  and  Losing  Game. 

The  Winning  and  Losing  Caramhole  Game. 

Red  or  Caramhole  Winning  Game, 

The  Red  Losing  Game. 

The  Simple  Caramhole  Game, 

In  order  to  play  this  game  well,  attention  must 
be  given  at  first  to  the  method  of  holding  the  mace 
or  cue,  t9  the  position  in  which  the  player  should 
stand,  and  the  manner  of  delivering  the  ball  from 
either;  but  these  are  much  more  easily  acquired 
by  observation,  or  by  the  direction  of  a  good 
player,  than  by  any  possible  written  rules. 

The  games  usually  played  till  lately  were  the 
white  winning  and  the  red  winning  caramhole 
games ;  but  the  winning  and  losing  caramhole 
game  is  now  become  the  favourite. 

Almost  all  the  problems  at  billiards  receive  their 
solution  from  the  two  following  mathematical 
principles  : 

1st.  The  angle  of  incidence  of  a  ball  against 
one  of  the  cushions  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  re- 
flection. 

2dly.  When  a  ball  strikes  another,  if  we  draw 

a  right  line  between  their  centres,  which  will  of 

course  pass  by  the  pomt  of  contact,  this  line 

will  be  the  directioTvt\ie\i^W^*v\\io>\Qr^  ^^<KtV>& 

struck. 
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Fig.  1. 
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being  placed,  the  first  at  N,  and  the 
,  you  must  strike  the  ball  M  at  o, 
)cket  M  at  B. 

le  centre  of  the  pocket  B,  and  that  of 
onceive  a  right  line;  tiie  ^ovivt  in. 
intersect  the  surface  oC  tVkfe>av^'^» 
oposite  to  the  pocket,  V\\\  \*fe  ^^ 
2c  2 
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point  on  which  it  should  be  struck  to  gin 
requisite  direction. 

Again»  conceiving  the  imaginary  line  pro 
by  the  radius  of  the  ball*  the  pomt  where 
terminate  will  be  that  by  which  the  ball 
pass. 

^  In  this  consists  all  the  skill  of  the  garni 
uthough  it  must  be  confessed,  that  mathez 
theory  alone  will  never  form  a  player,  still 
be  found,  when  fine  practice  is  based  upon 
theory,  that  the  most  brilliant  results  are  att 

Fig.  2. 


The  ball  M  is  almost,  contt^^^^o^  VJaa ' 
with  respect  to  N,  so  t\ia.^*\^  ^o\]\^>i^Nafi 
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on  a  straight  line.  You  must  then  en- 
to  do  so  by  reflection.  For  that  purpose 
t  upon  the  side  c  d  the  perpendicular 
ilonged  to  m,  so  that  o  M  may  be  equal 
Aim  at  the  point  m,  and.  you  will  strike 
3flection  from  c  d. 


Figure  2,  continued, 
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nke  the  baU  M,  after  two  reflections, — 
oint  M,  conceive  upon  the  side  B  c»  the 
cular  M  o  extended  to  o  M,  %o  VkaS^  ^ 
e  egnal  to  o  M.     From  t\ift  v^vdX.  ^> 
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drmw  or  conceive  the  perpendimlar  M  P  et 
teiid«d  to  f ,  so  that  q  P  may  be  ngual  to  M  P, 
Aim  at  the  point  7,  and  the  boll,  aitei  striking  the 
coaUoH  tf  the  poists  A  and  B,  will  hit  the  ball  M. 


Kj«re3, 


But  it  is  important  to  discern  what  also  wiHj 
the  direction  of  your  own  ball  after  striking  * 
licjiidy  that  ot  yout  aa-jswa-v;. 
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scover  the  direction  of  a  ball  after  striking 
. — Strike  the  ball  N,  which  will  hit  M  at  o, 
I  the  point  o  draw  the  tangent  o  P^  and 
I  the  centre  of  the  ball  N,  when  arrived  at 
at  of  contact,  draw  the  parallel  line  n  P  to 
IMP  will  be  the  direction  of  your  ball  after 
;  that  of  your  adversary, 
e  present  edition,  I  have  suppressed  all  the 
tions  of  the  odds ;  and  for  this  reason — that, 
ilating  the  chances  of  the  respective  players, 
ition  of  the  balls  upon  the  table  must  form 
st  important  element  of  the  calculation — 
0,  the  value  of  which  would  be  instantly 
:ed  by  a  mathematical  eye,  and  in  the  ab- 
)f  which,  any  calculations  that  might  be 
ted  would  be  erroneous. 


IB    DIFFERENT    GAMES    OF    BILLIARDS. 

lie  while  winning  game,  played  with  two 
balls,  is  twelve  in  number,  when  two  per- 
ilay,  and  fifteen  when  four  play ;  scored 
mdently  of  forfeitures)  from  winning  ha- 
)Dly. 

Tie  white  losing  game,  also  twelve  in  number, 
with  two  white  balls,  is  the  reverse  of  the 
g  ;  the  points  being  scored  from  losing  and 
,  or  winning  and  losing  hazards. 
%e  white  winning  and  losing  game,  is  a  com- 
n  of  the  two  preceding ;  all  balls  put  in  by 
I  the  adversacry's  ball  firsts  reckon  towards 
ae. 

three  preceding  games  should  be  made 
ctory  to  the  knowledge  of  those  with  three 
e  balls,  which  are  more  complicated  and 

wee  of  balls, — in  which  the  placet  ^<c^q%^% 
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InKTi 


his  ball  each  time;  an  incaknlaUe  adful 
generally  played  against  the  loaing  and 
game* 

5.  7)ke6neoi9Maie,  aignifiia  bdng  nqnini 
strike  a  coshion  from  whence  the  hallia  Idi 
so  as  to  hit  that  of  the  advenary;  leckoBedi 
to  giving  eight  or  nine  p<nnta»  Whea  hoClij 
play  bricole>  ^be  game  is  ten,  aoored  Uram  i 
hazards,  and  forfeitores. 

6.  Tie  hwr^Mt  gmne,  bo  atyled  heeanwtte  i 
which  the  ball  should  be  played  fat  m  ' 
and  the  player  strikes  for  aaother  hole, 
this  is  played  against  the  common  guoiB,  Iks 
vantage  to  the  last^mentioned  is  cakulatid 
points. 

7.  One-hole,  in  which  all-baUs  that  go 
hole  are  counted,  and  the  pla^  who  beat  lays! 
ball  at  the  brink  of  that  parUcnlar  bole,  hm 
advantage.    The  lead  should  be  given  ftom 
end  of  tiie  table  where  the  last  hazard  has  hem. 
made. 

8.  Hazards,  so  styled  as  depending  entirdy 
upon  making  hazards,  no  account  being  kcpta 
game.  Many  persons  may  play  at  a  taUe  witk  1 
balls  that  are  numbered,  though  to  avoid  confinioa' 
seldom  more  than  six  play  at  once.  The  pema 
whose  hall  is  put  in  pays  a  fixed  sum  for  each  ki- 
zard  to  the  player,  and  he  who  misses  pays  klf 
the  same  to  him  whose  ball  he  played  at  7W 
only  general  rule  is  not  to  lay  any  ball  a  hazard  fv 
the  next  player,  which  may  best  be  done  by  ahriji 
playing  upon  him  whose  turn  is  next,  and  eithir 
bringing  his  ball  close  to  the  cushion,  or  pQtti^ 
it  at  a  distance  from  the  rest. 

9.  7%e  doMei  game  is  ten  in  number,  ito^i 
with  two  balls,  mos\  eommQiTsX^  ^apomiX.^ finite 
winning  game,  and  ilo  Vaaax^  V^  ^iw»w^  ^!^"^ 
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everberation  from  the  cushion,  ctdcu- 
ivalent  to  giving  five  points. 
ommanding  game,  where  the  adversary 
:hc  hall  which  the  striker  is  to  play  at, 
,<)ual  to  having  fourteen  points  out  of 
t:    usually  given   by  a  skilful  player 
e  common  game  of  an  indifferent  one. 
!  limited  game  is  very  seldom  played.    In 
le  is  divided  by  a  line,  beyond  which,  if 
tT  pass  his  ball,  he  pays  forfeit. 
le  red,  or  winning  and  losing  caramhoU 
asists  of  twenty-one  or  twenty-four  points, 
d  from  caramboles,  and  from  winning  and 
lazards,  equally ;  both  white  and  red.  Each 
white  hazards  and  the  carambole  counts 
he  red  hazard,  three  points. 
7%e  winning  carambole  (or  red)  game  is  six- 
or  eighteen  in  number,  obtained  (indepen- 
y  of  the  forfeitures,  which  every  game  has 
lar  to  itself)  by  winning  hazards  and  carom 
> 

.  The  losing  carambole  is  nearly  the  reverse 
te  winning,  and  consists  of  sixteen  or  eighteen 
s»  made  by  caramboles,  losing,  and  double 
rds;  coanted  as  in  the  winning  and  losing 
f. 

B.  The  simple  carambole,  which  is  only  a 
ig  variation  from  the  above,  the  reader  will 
particularized  at  page  321 . 
M  carambole  games  are  played  vnth  three 
;  one  red,  which  is  neutral,  and  termed  the 
%bole :    the  other  two  white :    one  of  them 
red  to  each  player.    The  carambole  is  placed 
a  apot  on  a  line  even  with  the  stringing-nai 
e  bottom  of  the  table ;  and  after  leading  fror 
^pper  end,  the  striker  is  either  to  m^^  V* 
og  or  losing  hazard,  according  to  0[i^  ^v 


but  the  player  at  the  ci 
or  after  hia  ball  has  beeo  holed,  is  at 
place  it  where  he  pleases.  The  leader, 
striking  at  the  red  ball,  should  lay  his  o 
behind  the  same,  and  the  opponent  mi 
either  of  them  ;  if  the  said  opponent  pi 
hole  the  red  ball,  he  scores  three  ;  then  tl 
is  to  be  replaced  upon  the  spot,  and  i 
may  lake  his  choice  again,  always  foil 
stroke  till  both  balls  are  off  the  table ; 
two  points  for  every  carambole ;  but  il 
that  he  hole  his  own  ball,  then  he  losei 
as  otherwise  he  would  have  obtained ; 
strike  at  the  red  ball,  and  should  carai 
hole  that  ball  and  his  own,  he  loses  S^ 
and  when  he  holes  all  three  balls  he  la 
which  respective  numbers  he  would  hav( 
he  not  holed  hia  own  ball, 

16.  TTte  Caroline  or  carline  game 
either  on  a  round  or  square  table  with 
two  white,  one  red,  another  blue,  and  th 
ball  yellow.     The  red  ball  is  to  be  pis 
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ttr  gmM  consists  of  two  partners  on 
my  of  the  common  games,  who  play 

after  every  winning  hazard  lost. 
\8h%on  game  consists  in  the  striker 
all  from  the  top  of  the  baulk  cushion 
lowing  his  stroke  upon  the  table,  and 
layed  in  the  winning,  or  winning  and 
reckoned  equal  to  giving  6  points. 


REGULATIONS  TO  BE  OBSERVED  AT 
B   WHITE   WINNING    GAME. 

or  the  lead  and  choice  of  balls, 
ging,  the  striker  should  stand  with 
thin  the  limits  of  the  corner  of  the 
t  place  his  ball  beyond  the  stringing 
;s :  his  adversary  alone  is  bound  to 
tands  and  plays  fair,  otherwise  he  is 
)  any  forfeiture. 

lader  follow  his  ball  with  either  mace 
d  the  middle  hole,  his  adversary  may 
id  again. 

itely  after  a  hazard  has  been  won,  the 
)e  broken,  and  the  striker  is  to  lead 

I  hazard  has  been  lost  in  either  of 
)les,  the  leader,  if  his  adversary  re- 
lead  from  the  end  of  the  table  where 
as  lost,  but  if  the  hazard  were  lost  in 
middle  holes,  the  leader  may  play 
nd  of  the  table. 

striker  miss  his  adversary's  ball,  he 
it;  and  if  by  the  same  stroke  he  should 
ball,  he  loses  three  points, 
r  the  stroke  is  fou\  ot  irjAt,  \l  ^<i 
fs  own  or  both  baWs,  oi  iox<i^  «v^«t 
2d 
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or  both  of  them  over  the  table  or  in  a  c 
he  loses  two  points. 

8.  If  the  striker  force  his  adversary's  t 
the  table,  and  his  adversary  should  chance 
the  same,  so  as  to  make  it  come  on  the  tabl 
the  striker  nevertheless  wins  two  points. 

9.  If  the  striker  force  his  own  ball  c 
table,  and  his  adversary  should  stop  and 
to  come  on  the  table  again,  the  striker  1( 
thing,  but  retains  the  lead,  because  his  ac 
ought  not  to  stand  in  the  way,  or  near  th( 

10.  If  the  striker  miss  his  adversary's  I 
force  his  own  over  the  table,  and  it  sh 
stopped  by  the  adversary,  he  loses  one  pc 
has  the  lead  if  he  choose. 

11.  If  the  striker  who  plays  the  stroki 
make  his  adversary's  ball  go  so  near  the 
a  hole,  as  to  be  judged  to  stand  still,  and  i 
afterwards  fall  in,  the  striker  wins  noth 
the  ball  must  be  put  on  the  brink  where  ; 
for  his  adversary  to  play  at  the  next  strok 

N.B.  There  is  no  occasion  for  challenj 
:){;i  ball  if  it  stop. 

12.  If  the  striker's  ball  should  stand 
brink  of  a  hole,  and  in  attempting  to  pli 

rj  iii  he  should  make   the  ball   go  in,  he  los 

yji  points. 

jj  13.  If  a  ball  should  stand  on  the  brink  o 

^3  ^°d  should  fall  in  before  or  when  the  str 

f  ■ji  delivered  his  ball  from  his  mace  or  cue, 

have  no  chance  for  his  stroke,  in  that  case 
tt||  must  be  replaced  and  the  striker  play  aga 

ii\  14.  The  striker  is  to  pass  his  adversar 

more  especially  if  he  miss  the  ball  on  | 
and  his  adversary  may  obV\^^\ivai\.o  ^\^t^ 
where  it  stood,  and  pVay  \^xvWW^\i^  ^^ 
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If  the  striker  play  with  a  wrong  hall,  he  loses 
ad. 

If  the  hall  should  he  changed  in  a  hazard 
me,  and  not  known  by  which  party,  the  ha- 
nnst  be  played  out  by  each  with  their  differ- 
ills,  and  then  changed. 

If  the  striker  play  with  his  adversary's  ball, 
lould  hole,  or  force  the  ball  he  played  at  over 
ble,  it  is  deemed  a  foul  stroke. 

If  the  striker  play  with  his  adversary's  ball, 
liss,  he  loses  one  point,  and  if  his  adversary 
rer  that  he  hath  played  with  the  wrong  ball, 
ly  part  the  balls  and  take  the  lead. 

In  all  the  before-mentioned  cases  with  the 
r  ball,  if  the  error  be  not  discovered,  the  ad- 
y  must  play  with  the  ball  the  striker  played 
3ughout  the  hazard,  or  part  the  balls  and  take 
ad. 

Whoever  proposes  to  part  the  balls,  and 
versary  agrees  to  it,  the  proposer  loses  the 

Two  missings  do  not  constitute  a  hazard, 
(  previously  agreed  on  to  do  so. 

When  four  people  play,  each  party  may 
It  with,  and  direct  his  partner  in  any  thing 
rting  the  game,  &c. ;  and  the  party  who 
3  twice  before  a  hazard  is  made,  is  out,  and 
lis  partner's  turn  to  play ;  and  though  his 
lary  should  hole  a  ball,  so  as  to  make  a  ha- 
lt the  stroke  following  the  two  missings,  yet 
gurty  who  did  not  make  the  two  missings  is 
J,  as  he  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  out^who 
ot  made  a  stroke. 
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est  of  the  articles  of  regulations,  &c.,  as  in 
aing  games^  are  likewise  to  be  observed. 


WHITE   WINNING  AND    LOSING    GAME, 

dinbination  of  the  two  preceding :  and  all 
put  in  by  striking  the  adversary's  ball  first 
owards  the  game. 


rs  are  particularly  requested  to  observe, 
ept  those  rules  which  constitute  the  pe- 
of  each  game,  certain  general  regulations 
[cable  to  every  one  of  them,  which  to  avoid 
n,  are  mostly  given  under  the  head  of  the 
^  and  Losing  Carambole  Game. 


NNING  AND  LOSING  CARAMBOLE  GAME, 
fiD  WITH  THREE  BALLS,  TWO  WHITE  AND 
LED, 

mty-one  or  twenty-four  in  number,  reck- 
th  from  winning  and  losing  hazards  and 
lies,  is  by  far  the  fullest  of  variety,  and  of 
r  games  is  the  best  calculated  to  afford 
ent;  the  chances  are  so  numerous,  that  the 
it  are  not  usually  calculated,  but  generally 
)rding  to  fancy,  or  the  custom  of  &e  table, 
^enty-one  game  is  most  common,  but  that 
y-four  more  fashionable. 


re.  in  the  Winning  and  Losing  Carambole 
;  the  general  laws  and  regulations  of  which 
plicable  to  all  the  other  games. 

'  game  commences  b^  ali\Ti^giXk%  lot  'Oca 
the  choice  of  balls. 

2   D   2 


w' 
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|X)cket  his  own  ball,  he  loses  three  points  and  the 
lead. 

12.  If  the  striker  force  either  of  the  balls  over 
tlie  table,  he  loses  the  lead. 

13.  If  the  striker  force  his  own,  or  either  of 
the  other  balls  over  the  table,  after  having  made 
t  carambole  or  hazard,  he  gains  nothing,  and  also 
loses  the  lead. 

14.  If  the  striker  hit  both  the  red  and  his 
tdTersary^s  ball  with  his  own  ball,  this  is  called 
•  carambole  or  carom. 

15.  If  the  striker  with  his  own  hole  his  adver- 
sary's ball,  he  wins  two  points. 

16.  If  the  striker  hole  the  red  ball,  he  wins 
three  points. 

13^.  If  the  striker  hole  his  own  off  his  adver- 
sary's ball,  he  wins  two  points. 

18.  If  the  striker  hole  his  own  off  the  red  ball, 
he  wins  three  points. 

19.  If  the  striker  hole  both  his  adversary's  and 
the  red  ball,  he  wins  five  points. 

20.  If  the  striker,  by  playing  at  the  red  ball, 
liole  his  own  and  the  red  ball,  he  wins  six  points. 

21.  If  the  striker,  by  hitting  the  white  ball 
first,  hole  both  his  own  and  the  adversary's  ball, 
he  wins  four  points. 

22.  If  the  striker,  by  striking  at  the  red  ball 
first,  hole  both  his  own  and  his  adversary's  ball, 
lie  wins  five  points :  three  for  holing  his  own  ball 
off  the  red,  and  two  for  holing  the  white  ball. 

23.  If  tiie  striker  play  at  his  adversary's  ball 
first,  and  hole  his  own  ball  and  the  red,  he  wins 
five  points  : — ^two  for  holing  his  own  ball  off  the 
white,  and  three  for  holing  the  red  ball. 

24«  If  the  striker  play  at  hia  adNW^«r^*^\i^> 
aad  bole  it,  at  the  same  time  lYisX,  'te  ^ci^'tXa 
both  hiB  own  bail  and  the   red,  Yift  v^Vc^s  ^^-^^^ 
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points : — ^two  for  holing  Ids  own  bUl  off  tte  wbite) 
two  for  holing  his  lulTersary'B ;  and  Hires  for 
holing  the  red  ball. 

25.  If  the  striker  play  at  tha  rad,  and  bob 
his  own  ball  off  tha  same,  and  the  red  balk  nfl 
his  adversary's,  by  the  same  atrokaj  heirinsdijll 
points : — ^three  for  holmg  hia  ownbaU  o€ttarii| 
three  for  holing  the  red ;  and  two  for  hoUng  ttl 
white  ball. 

26.  If  the  striker  make  a  carambflte,  and  by  Al 
same  stroke  podcet  his  adversarr'a  hiJH,  ha'  wiM 
four  points  >— two  tor  tha  carambola^  andtnOfbr 
the  white  hazard. 

27.  If  the  striker  make  Ecarambole^indiiodBik 
the  red  ball,  he  wins  five  points :— two  tor  dri 
carambole,  and  three  for  the  red  haiard* 

28.  Ifthe  striker  shooldcarambole  and  hob  boft 
the  red  and  his  adversary's  ball,  ha  gains  sam 
points  : — two  for  the  carambole  |  two  tot  tti 
white ;  and  three  for  the  red  ball. 

29.  If  the  striker  make  a  carambole  by  striking 
the  white  ball  first,  and  hole  his  own  by  the  saine 
stroke,  he  wins  four  points  : — ^two  for  the  caroffli 
and  two  for  the  white  losing  hazard. 

30.  If  the  striker  make  a  carambole  by  strik- 
ing the  red  ball  first,  and  by  the  same  stroki 
pocket  his  own  ball,  he  wins  ^ve  points :— two 
for  the  carambole,  and  three  for  the  red  losing 
hazard. 

31.  If  the  striker  play  at  the  white  ball  flnt^ 
and  should  make  a  carambole^  and  also  hole  bis 
own  and  his  adversary's  ball,  he  wins  six  points : 
— two  for  the  carambole,  and  two  for  each  whiti 
hazard. 

32.  If  the  striker  pVa^  a.t  ^<&  w^YwiSXto*^  «Dd 
carambole,  and  Blio\i\d\\Vema^\io\feV>&  ^-^vti^ 
his  adversary's  ball,  lie  %aM»  WJ«a  v««*^>^^ 
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the  carom ;  three  for  tke  red  hazard ;  and  two 
the  white  hazard. 

!3.  If  the  striker  should  carambole  by  playing 
t  at  the  white  hall,  and  also  hole  his  own  and 
red  ball,  he  wins  seven  points  : — two  for  the 
)m ;  two  for  the  white  losing  hazard ;  and  three 
the  red  winning  hazard. 

4.  If  the  striker  should  carambole  by  striking 
red  ball  first,  and  at  the  same  time  hole  his 
i,  and  the  red  ball,  he  wins  eight  points : — two 
the,  carom  ;  three  for  the  red  losing,  and  three 
the  red  winning  hazard. 

5.  If  the  striker  should  carambole  by  striking 
white  ball  first,  and  hole  his  own  and  his  ad- 
ary's,  and  the  red  ball,  he  wins  nine  points : — 
for  the  carambole ;  two  for  each  of  the  white 
irds  ;  and  three  for  the  red  hazard. 

3.  If  the  striker  should  carambole  by  striking 
red  ball  first,  and  by  the  same  stroke  hole  his 
I  and  the  red,  and  his  adversary's  ball,  he  gains 
points  : — two  for  the  carambole  ;  three  for  the 
losing ;  three  for  the  red  winning,  and  two  for 
white  winning  hazard. 

r.  After  the  adversary's  ball  is  off  the  table, 
the  two  remaining  balls  are  either  upon  the 
,  or  within  the  stringing-nails  or  spots,  at  the 
er  end,  where  the  white  balls  are  originally 
;ed  in  leading,  it  is  called  a  baulk :  and  the 
cer  who  is  to  play  from  the  ring  must  strike 
opposite  cushion,  to  make  his  ball  rebound,  so 

0  hit  one  of  the  balls  in  the  baulk ;  which,  if 
lo  not,  he  loses  one  point. 

3.  It  sometimes  happens,  after  the  red  ball  has 

1  holed  or  forced  over  the  table,  that  one  of  the 
te  balls  so  occupies  its  place,  that  it  cannot  be 
upon  its  proper  spot  wi^iioxiY,  \»\Skj3ELYa%^^ 

».    In  such  a  case,  the  market  lajoAX.'VjkS^^'Owi. 
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red  ball  in  his  hand,  while  the  striker  plays 
adversary's  ball,  and  immediatelely  afterwai 
place  the  red  on  its  proper  spot,  so  that  it  m 
prevent  a  carambole,  &c. 

39.  If  the  striker  play  with  the  wrong  ba 
a  foul  stroke. 

40.  If  the  striker  be  going  to  play  with  the 
ball,  no  person  in  the  room  ought  to  discov< 
him,  except  his  partner,  when  they  are  pla 
double  match. 

41.  If  the  striker  play  with  the  wrong  ba 
his  adversary  should  not  discover  it,  h< 
reckon  all  the  points  gained  by  the  stroke,  i 
marker  is  obliged  to  score  them. 

42.  If  the  striker,  after  having  made  a 
or  carom,  move  with  his  hand  or  stick  eitl 
the  balls  which  remain  upon  the  table,  the 
is  deemed  foul. 

43.  If  a  ball  be  found  to  have  been  chang( 
ing  the  game,  and  it  is  not  known  by  which  ] 
the  game  must  be  played  out  with  the  balls  1 
then  are. 

44.  No  one  has  a  right  to  take  up  or 
wise  move  a  ball,  without  permission  of  tl 
versary. 

45.  If  a  striker  touch  his  ball  with  the 
ment  twice,  the  stroke  is  foul. 

46.  If  a  striker  be  impeded  in  his  stroke 
adversary  or  a  spectator,  he  has  a  right  to  r( 
mence  the  stroke. 

47.  If  the  striker  should  accidentally  mc 
own  ball,  without  intending  at  the  time  to  1 
stroke,  he  loses  no  point ;  but  the  adversar 
replace  the  ball. 

48.  If  the    striker  towck  \v\%  Vk^U,  and 
his  mace  or  cue  go  o\ei  ot  ^«&\.  Vt,  \v^  Vi 

point. 
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either  of  the  players,  in  the  act  of  striking, 

0  move  his  own,  the  adversary's,  or  the 
from  the  place  it  occupied  on  the  table, 
e  is  foul. 

heu  the  striker's,  and  either  of  the  other 
so  close  as  to  touch,  and  in  playing  the 
Of,  the  latter  is  moved  from  its  place,  the 
considered  foul. 

the  striker,  in  attempting  a  stroke,  do  not 
i  ball,  it  is  no  stroke,  and  he  must  strike 

,  when  the  balls  are  very  near  each  other, 
er  should  make  his  ball  touch  the  other, 

1  considered  a  stroke,  though  not  intended 

the  striker  play  upon  a  ball  which  is  still 

the  stroke  is  foul. 
Whoever  stops  a  ball  when  running  loses 

if  his  adversary  do  not  like  the  ball  he 
lay  at  the  next  stroke, 
rhoever  retains   his  adversary's  cue  or 
[len  in  the  act  of  striking,  makes  the  stroke 

'  the  striker  interrupt  the  course  of  his  own 

en  running  towards  a  hole,  after  having 

niss,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  marker 

rould  have  entered  the  pocket,  had  it  not 

errupted,  he  loses  three  points. 

nd  if  the  striker  should  interrupt,  stop,  or 

adversary's  ball  out  of  its  course,  when 

towards  or  into  a  hole,  he  is  subjected  to 

B  forfeiture. 

'  the  striker,  afler  having  made  a  hazard,  or 

»le,  interrupt  the  course  of  his  own  ball, 

ce  18  foul ;  and  he  caniiot  ftcox^  «sk^  ^i^^ 

;  may  have  thus  made. 

?  who  blows  upon  a  baW  -vY^^xi  xxxxaCvasi 
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makes  the  stroke  foul ;  and  if  his  own  I 
nuinittg  towards  a  hole«  or  near  ahole^  a 
seen  by  his  adversary  to  Uow  upon  it^  lie  ] 
points. 

60.  If  the  striker  play  with  hoth  fte 
groandf  Ihe  stroke  is  deemed  Ibiil. 

61.  Whoever  strikes  the  table  when  t 
mnninff,  makes  the  stroke  foal. 

62.  If  the  striker  throws  his  mace  or 
the  table  so  as  to  banlk  hu  adversary^  1 
him  to  make  a  foal  stroke. 

63.  If  a  hall  be  made  to  go  extremely 
brink  of  a  hole«  and  after  sensibly  stam 
falls  into  it,  the  striker  wins  nothing,  ant 
most  be  pat  on  the  same  brink  where 
before  the  adversary  makes  his  next  strol 
it  shoald  &11  into  ue  hole  at  the  instant  t 
hath  played  apon  his  ball,  so  as  to  pr 
success  of  his  stroke,  the  striker's  and  t 
sary's  balls  must  be  placed  in  the  sam 
position,  and  the  striker  play  again. 

64.  He  who  will  not  play  the  game  c 
the  same. 

65.  If  a  person  agree  to  play  with  the  < 
obliged  to  play  with  it  during  the  who 
game  or  match ;  but  if  no  agreement  l 
made,  he  may  at  any  time  change  it  for  1 
and  vice  versa.  But  when  the  parties  agn 
mace  against  cue,  the  mace-player  has  n> 
use  a  cue,  nor  has  the  cue-player  any  ri( 
a  mace,  without  permission. 

66.  When  a  person  agrees  to  play  wi 
he  must  play  every  ball  within  his  reach 
point  thereof;  and  if  he  should  agree  to 
the  butt  of  the  cue,  \ie  Yiaa  tvo  t\^\.  «X.  « 

play  with  the  point,  wYtAioxxt  ^^rre\a»> 
when  the  parties  agree  Xo  ^^^"^  IP^^*^ 
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the  cae,  neither  of  them  has  any  right  to  use  the 
htt;  but  every  person  who  plays  with  a  cue,  may 
use  occasionally  a  long  one,  and  in  such  case 
lie  may  play  with  the  point  of  a  long  cue  or  a 
mace. 

67.  If  the  striker  should  make  his  mace  or  cue 
toQch  both  balls  at  the  same  time,  it  is  deemed  a 
foul  stroke,  and  if  discovered  by  the  adversary,  he 
wins  nothing  for  any  points  he  might  make  by 
the  stroke,  and  the  adversary  may  break  or  part 
the  balls. 

68.  Whenever  a  foul  stroke  is  made,  it  is  at  the 
option  of  the  adversary  either  to  part  the  balls, 
sod  play  from  the  striking  ring,  as  at  the  begin - 
flbg,  or,  if  the  balls  happen  to  be  in  a  favourable 
position  for  himself,  to  suffer  the  preceding  striker 
^  score  the  points  ;  which  the  marker  is  obliged 
to  do,  in  every  case  where  the  balls  are  not 
htoken. 

69»  The  adversary  only  is  bound  to  see  that  the 
striker  plays  fair,  which  if  he  neglect,  the  striker 
'Wins  all  the  points  he  may  have  made  by  that 
liarticalar  stroke,  and  the  marker  is  obliged  to 
%core  them. 

70.  No  person  has  a  right  to  discover  whether 
Si  stroke  be  fair  or  foul  until  asked,  unless  during 
n  four  match;  and  in  that  case,  none  but  the 
player  or  his  partner  has  a  right  to  ask  it. 

71.  Should  a  dispute  arise  between  the  players 
concerning  the  fairness  of  a  stroke,  the  marker 
alone  is  authorized  to  decide,  and  from  his  decision 
there  is  no  appeal :  but  if  he  happen  to  be  incom- 
petent, the  majority  of  the  disinterested  company 
then  present  should  decide  the  dispute. 

72.  Whoever  proposes  to  pari  tiie  \j«\\^»^xAVYa» 
Mdvenary  agrees,  the  person  "w\iO  m«A^  ^^  Y^^- 

poetU  loses  tie  lead, 

2    E 


.> 


i- 


stroke,  that  may  have  any  tendency  tc 
the  player. — If  A  propose  a  bet  which  i 
by  B,  it  must  be  confirmed  by  A,  othe 
no  bet. — If  any  bets  be  laid  on  the  hazai 
striker  should  lose  the  game  by  a  mi 
stroke  in  question,  it  cannot  be  a  hazard 
being  out  by  a  miss.  In  all  cases  the  1 
to  abide  by  the  determination  of  the  pi 
the  betters  have  a  right  to  demand  th( 
when  their  game  is  over. 

74.  Every  person  ought  to  be  very 
and  listen  for  the  stroke,  before  he  open 
of  a  billiard  room. 

75.  The  striker  has  a  right  to  comma 
versary  not  to  stand  facing  or  near  hin 
annoy  or  molest  him  in  his  stroke. 

7Q»  Each  party  is  to  take  care  of  his  c 
and  his  adversary  has  no  right  to  ai 
questions ;  as, — if  the  ball  be  close  ? — i< 
the  ball  ?  &c. 

77'  The  marker  should  make  those  pe 
do  not  play,  stand  from  the  table,  and 

fr\r  fTio  rtloYTora  frv  rta aa  ^rot^]\T  rnnnH 
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what  manner  he  may  play  his  ball.  And 

one,  and  discovered  by  the  adversary,  he 

vent  the  striker  from  scoring  the  points  he 

ie  by  the  stroke.     Neither,  after  a  stroke 

n  played,  has  any  one  a  right  to  detect  any 

le  striker  may  have  committed. 


OR  CARAMBOLE  WINNING  GAME,  PLAYED 
FH  THREE  BALLS,  TWO  WHITE  AND  ONE 
D. 


game  is  sixteen  or  eighteen  in  number,  formed 
rom  winning  hazards  and  caramboles. 
jere  are  tfoo  methods  of  playing  this  game :  one 
by  the  players  striking  alternately,  in  which  the 
number  of  points  is  usually  16  ;  the  other  where 
the  players  follow  their  successful  strokes,  and 
then  tJie  points  are  18 ;  the  latter  mode  is  now 
generally  used, 

\e  red  or  carambole  winning  game  is  full  of  va- 
riety;  and  there  being  so  many  chances  in  it, 
which  makes  it  a  game  of  great  uncertainty,  the 
odds  are  not  calculated,  but  bets  are  generally 
laid  according  to  fancy,  or  to  the  custom  of  the 
table, 

1.  String  for  the  lead,  &c.,  as  in  the  winning 
d  losing  game. 

2.  The  red  ball  is  to  be  placed  on  a  spot  made 
'  the  purpose,  in  the  centre,  between  the  string- 
i;  nails  at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  higher  up  thai 
the  carambole  winning  and  losing  game. 

3.  After  the  first  striker  has  played,  his  adve 
ry  is  to  play  next,  and  so  on  alternately ;  or  f 
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striker  is  to  follow  his  gaining  strcAe^  as ; 
been  agreed  upon. 

4.  If  the  striker  miss  both  ball^  ha  I 
points  if  by  the  same  stroke  ha  pocket 
\M,  he  loses  three  points. 

5.  If  the  striker  carambole,  he  winatu 

6.  If  the  striker  bole  hia  adverBary's 
winatwo  points. 

7.  When  the  striker  holes  the  red  ball 
tiiree  points. 

8.  if  the  striker  hole  his  adversary's  ai 
ball  by  the  same  stroke,  he  wins  five  pom 
for  the  white,  and  three  for  the  red  balL 

9.  Ifthestrikercaramboleandatthei 
pocket  his  adversary's  ball,  he  wins  four 
Two  for  the  carom,  and  two  for  holing ' 
ball. 

10.  If  the  striker  should  earamboleanc 
red  ball,  he  wins  five  points. — Two  for  tl 
and  three  for  pocketing  the  red  ball. 

11.  If  the  striker  carambole,  and  by 
stroke  hole  both  his  adversary's  and  the 
he  wins  seven  points. — ^Two  for  the  caran 
for  the  white,  and  three  for  the  red  hazai 

12.  Forcing  either  of  the  balls  over  the 
in  the  winning  and  losing  game,  reckons 

13.  If  the  striker  force  his  ball  over 
and  at  the  same  time  should  make  a  can 
hole  either  of  the  other  balls,  he  gains  n< 
the  stroke. 

14.  When  the  striker  forces  either  1 
sary's  or  the  red  ball  over  the  table,  a 
same  stroke  holes  his  own,  he  loses  notb 

15.  If  the  striker  make  a  foul  stroke,  a 
same  time  should  \io\e  \i\%  o^\iV)«W»  hft 
or  three  points,  accotdm^  Vo  -^VvO^XoS 
Srst 
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jtriker  play  with  the  wrong  ball,  and 
:ime  make  a  losing  hazard,  he  loses 
r  three  points,  according  to  which 
i  first,  and  the  stroke  is  considered 

striker  should  play  with  the  wrong 
(  both  the  remaining  balls,  he  loses 
1  if  the  ball  should  go  into  a  hole,  he 
ints,  and  the  stroke  is  deemed  foul, 
striker  playing  at  the  baulk,  should 
ball,  he  loses  three  points, 
triker  pocket  either  or  both  the  balls, 
unbole  when  the  balls  are  within  the 
IS  two,  three,  five,  or  seven  points, 
he  stroke. 

the  striker  plays^  from  the  spot  or 
er  of  the  balls  within  the  baulk,  he  is 
*  the  bails,  otherwise  it  is  no  stroke, 
the  striker's  ball  and  the  red  ball  are 
alk,  he  is  not  obliged  to  pass  the  ball, 
either  of  the  white  balls  has  been 
;  red  or  the  white  stands  so  near  that 
inot  place  this  ball  without  touching 

marker  must  hold  the  red  ball  in  his 
cted  in  the  37th  rule  of  the  Winning 
ame. 

T  of  the  balls  should  be  before,  be- 
)e  side  of  the  spot,  so  that  the  striker 
e  his  own  ball  without  touching  the 
}t  play  the  ball  as  he  can  from  the 
ler  of  the  balls  must  be  removed  to 

him. 


2  K  2 
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RBD  OR  CARAMBOLE  LOSING  OAMB»  PLATBI 
THREE  BALLS,  TWO  WHITE  AND  ONB  R] 


TTie  game  is  sixteen  or  eighteen  in  number,  a 
Red  Winning  Game,  scored  by  caramboles, 
and  double  hazards. 

The  Red  or  Carambole  Losing  Game  requires 
judgment  than  the  winning,  and  depends  ma 
on  the  skill  of  the  player;  the  chances  in 
happen  sometimes  to  vary  more  than  at  th 
ning  Carambole  Game,  especially  if  the  pla 
not  properly  understand  the  skilful  part, 

1.  The  game  begins  in  the  same  mannei 
carambole  winning  game. 

2.  If  the  striker  miss  both  the  balls,  he  lo 
point ;  and  if  he  hole  his  own  ball  by  th 
stroke,  he  loses  three  points. 

3.  If  the  striker  hit  the  red  ball  first,  and 
hole  it,  he  loses  three  points,  and  the  ball  n 
immediately  replaced  on  its  proper  spot. 

4.  If  the  striker  hit  the  white  ball  fin 
should  hole  it,  he  loses  two  points. 

5.  If  the  striker  hole  the  white  and  t 
ball  by  the  same  stroke,  he  loses  five  point 
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8.  If  the  striker  make  a  carambole  by  striking 
the  white  ball  first,  and  should  hole  his  own  ball 
by  the  stroke,  he  wins  four  points ;  viz,  two  for 
the  carambole,  and  two  for  holing  his  own  ball  on 
the  white. 

9*  If  the  striker  make  a  carambole  by  striking 
the  red  ball  first,  and  by  the  stroke  should  hole 
his  own  ball,  he  wins  five  points ;  viz,  two  for  the 
carambole,  and  three  for  holing  his  own  ball  on 
the  red. 

10.  If  the  striker  make  a  carambole  by  striking 
the  white  ball  ifirst,  and  by  that  stroke  should  hole 
lus  own  and  his  adversary's  white  ball,  he  wins 
«ix  points ;  viz,  two  for  the  carambole,  two  for 
doling  his  own  ball  on  the  white,  and  two  for 
holing  his  adversary's  or  the  white  ball. 

11.  If  the  striker  make  a  carambole  by  striking 
the  red  ball  first,  and  by  the  said  stroke  should 
hole  his  own  ball,  and  his  adversary's  white  ball, 
ke  wins  seven  points ;  viz.  two  for  the  carambole, 
three  for  holing  his  own  ball  on  the  red,  and  two 
for  his  adversary's  white  ball. 

1 2.  If  the  striker  make  a  carambole  by  striking 
the  white  ball  first,  and  by  the  stroke  should  hole 
his  own  and  the  red  ball,  he  wins  eight  points ; 
viz.  two  for  the  carambole,  two  for  holing  his  own 
ball  on  the  white,  and  three  for  holing  the  red 
ball. 

13.  If  the  striker  make  a  carambole  by  striking 
the  red  ball  first,  and  by  the  stroke  should  hole  his 
own  and  the  red  ball,  he  wins  eight  points ;  vtz. 
two  for  the  carambole,  three  for  holing  his  own 
hall  on  the  red^  and  three  for  holing  the  red  ball. 

14.  If  the  striker  make  a  carambole  by  striking 
the  white  ball  6rst,  and  should  hok  ^VV  t\!L^  t}xt^^ 
baJU,  he  wins  nine  points ;  viz.  two  iox  N)c^^  ^'^- 

nmbole,  two  for  holing  hiso^vnbaW  oxi>5Jcl'&^V>^S'» 
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two  for  holing  his  adversary's  white  ball,  and  three    z 
for  holing  the  red  ball.  j 

15.  If  the  striker  make  a  carambole  by  strikmg  ■ 
the  red  ball  first,  and  by  the  stroke  should  hole  all 
the  balls,  he  wins  ten  points ;  viz.  two  for  the 
carambole,  three  for  holing  his  own  ball  on  the 
red,  three  for  holing  the  red,  and  two  for  holing 
his  adversary's  white  ball.  i' 

16.  If  the  striker  hole  his  own  ball  on  the  white 
ball,  he  wins  two  points  ;  and  if  on  the  red,  three 
points. 

17>  If  the  striker,  by  striking  the  white  ball, 
should  hole  his  own  ball  and  his  adversary's  white 
ball,  he  wins  four  points  ;  viz,  two  for  holing  his 
own  ball  on  the  white,  and  two.  for  holing  his  ad- 
versary's ball. 

18.  If  the  striker,  by  striking  the  red  ball,  should 
hole  his  own  ball  and  his  adversary's  white  ball, 
he  wins  five  points  ;  three  for  holing  his  own  ball     ' 
on  the  red,  and  two  for  holing  the  white  ball. 

19-  If  the  striker  strike  his  adversary's  white 
ball,  and  should  hole  his  own  ball  and  the  red,  he 
wins  five  points  ;  xiz.  two  for  holing  his  own  ball 
on  the  white,  and  three  for  holing  the  red  ball. 

20.  If  the  striker  strike  the  red  ball,  and  should 
hole  his  own  ball,  and  his  adversary's  white  ball, 
he  wins  five  points  ;  viz,  three  for  holing  his  own 
ball  on  the  red,  and  two  for  holing  his  adversary's 
white  ball. 

21.  If  the  striker  strike  his  adversary's  white 
ball,  and  should  hole  all  three  balls  by  the  same 
stroke,  he  wins  seven  points  ;  viz,  two  for  holing 
his  own  ball  on  the  white,  two  for  lioling  his  ad- 
versary's white  ball,  and  three  for  holing  the  red 

ball 

22,   If  the  striker  sttVke  V\ie  T^^\i^,  ^\A^^^^ 
hole  all  the  balls  by  t\\e  same  sXtoVe.\ifc^*va&«vj^^ 
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points ;  viz.  three  for  holing  his  own  hall  on  the 
red,  three  for  holing  the  red  ball,  and  two  for 
lK)Iing  the  white  ball. 

23.  If  the  striker  strike  the  red  ball,  and  should 
hole  his  own  and  the  red  ball,  he  wins  six  points  ; 
viz,  three  for  holing  his  own  ball  on  the  red,  and 
Uuree  for  holing  the  red  ball. 

N.B.  The  rest  of  the  rules  and  regulations  are 
likewise  to  be  observed,  as  in  the  rules  for  the 
Carambole  Winning  Game,  &c. 


THB  SIMPLE  CARAMBOLE  GAME,  PLAYED  WITH 
THREE  BALLS,  AS  IN  THE  OTHERS. 


J%e  game  is  twelve  in  number,  arising  from  caram^ 
holes  and  forfeitures, 

I%t»  game,  possessing  very  few  cJiances,  requires  both 
skill  and  judgment,  and  is  seldom  played  alone, 
but  generally  by  able  proficients  against  the  win- 
ning and  losing,  or  the  winning  game  of  novices, 
considered  equal  to  giving  fifteen  out  of  twenty- 
four  points.  It  is  also  played  two  different  ways  ; 
tfi  one  the  hazards  lose,  in  the  other  they  are  not 
reckoned  ;  the  first  mentioned  is  the  customary  me- 
thod, where  the  striker,  upon  making  a  hazard, 
loses  as  many  points  as  he  by  that  stroke  would 
have  gained  in  either  the  toinning  or  losing  game. 

1 .  The  game  is  begun  as  in  the  preceding  caram- 
boles. 

2.  If  the  striker  miss  both  \>b\\a,  \L'tVi^^'3»^w&\ 

and  when  be  pockets  his  own\)a\\,\kftVi^^^  ^x^'^ 
points. 
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3.  When  the  striker  makes  a  carambole,  he 
scores  two,  except  he  holes  his  own  ball  on  that  of 
the  adversary,  or  holes  the  adversary's  ball,  and 
then  he  loses  tv\^o  points. 

4.  And  when  he  caramboles,  and  holes  either 
his  own  ball  on  the  red,  or  holes  the  red  ball,  he 
loses  three  points. 

5.  And  also  should  he  hole  both  his  own  and 
the  adversary's  ball,  then  he  loses  four  points. 

6.  And  when  he  holes  both  his  own  and  the  red 
ball,  he  loses  five  points,  if  he  played  at  the  white, 
and  six  if  at  the  red  ball. 

7-  And  likewise  if  he  should  hole  all  three  balls 
at  one  stroke,  he  loses  seven  points,  if  he  played 
at  the  white,  and  eight  if  at  the  red  ball. 

The  rest  of  the  rules  and  regulations  used  in 
this  are  similar  to  those  belonging  to  the  other 
games,  when  they  are  not  contradictory  to  any  of 
the  seven  above-mentioned. 


CHESS. 

The  works  already  extant  on  this  beautiful  and 
scientific  game  would  form  a  voluminous  library 
of  themselves,  yet  so  little  do  they  diflfer  from 
each  other,  that  the  system  of  attack  and  defence 
laid  down  by  the  earliest  writer  upon  Chess, 
Damiao  de  Goa,  a  Portuguese,  who  flourished 
about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  is  identi- 
cally  the  same  as  the  system  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Lewis  in  his  recent  publication,  which  may  justly 
be  considered  as  out  mosX.  c\«^s»?\c^^u\X!kft\\\^j  mijqu 
the  science  of  Chess. 
For  this  reason,  and  *\m^ife^?»^d  V\'e£i  'Oaa  ^wss\^ 
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alone  will   never  form  a  chess 

1  the  present  suppressed  a  great 

'.  illustrations  given  in  the  former 

work ;  enough,  however,  remain 

)ses  of  study,  which,  after  all,  im- 

.^  mechanical  skill.*    The  essential 

e  the  learner  thoroughly  acquainted 

amental  principles   of   the  game, 

with  good  players  will  soon  lead  to 

)plication. 

aental  principles  of  Chess  are  very 
onsist — 

.covering  the  tactical  or  weak  point 
>ary's  position. 

rapid  concentration  and  skilful  direc- 
mass  of  your  forces  upon  that  tactical 

depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  the 
of  the  player ;  and  when  this  quality  is 
in  an  eminent  degree,  it  is  rather  in- 
in  acquired. 

:ond  must  depend  upon  his  practical 
jpon  his  knowledge  of  the  mechanism  of 
,  in  order  to  play  them  so  as  to  combine 
Itaneous  action,  according  to  the  quali- 
!nt  in  each,  for  which  ample  instruction 
und  in  Mr.  Hoyle's  Directions.     Con- 
self,  therefore,  to  general  principles,  I 
t  down  as  a  maxim,  that  the  offensive  is 
advantageous  strategy  ;  for  if  the  funda- 
nciple  of  the  game  consists  in  directin/ 
)f  your  forces  upon  the  adversary's  tac 
,  it  must  follow  as  a  necessary  cons' 

u,  in  his  Confessions,  bears  out  this  assertion ;  ' 
ihat  himself  up  for  six  -week»,«si4vR«^^« 
Mcienti6c  treatise*  of  his  day— ^^  c]ia\siA^Ti» 
by  a  mere  tyro. 
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quence,  that  the  first  means  of  applying  the  prin- 
ciple consists  in  seizing  the  initiative  or  the  offen- 
sive.   In  order,  therefore,  to  apply  skilfully  this 
incontrovertible  principle,  castle  as  early  as  pos-     'f 
sible,  by  which  you  place  your  king  in  a  position     t 
of  security,  and  bring  a  powerful  piece,  the  rook,     _ 
into  action.     But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  your  ad-     ;. 
versary  should  have  seized  the  initiative,  do  not 
castle  until  he  has  well  developed  his  attack,  and 
Xhe  castle  on  the  opposite  side^  by  which  you  re-     j. 
move  your  king  out  of  the  tactical  direction,  or 
the  radius  of  attack,  and  oblige  your  adversary  to 
change  his  front.    Should  you,  on  the  other  hand, 
imprudently  castle  on  the  side  on  which  your  ad- 
versary has  developed  his  attack,  you  execute  a 
flank  march  before  an  army  in  position,  and,  lilie 
Soubise    at   Rosbach,  will  infallibly  lose  yoor 
army  and  your  honour.    Act,  therefore,  always     ' 
en  masse,  reconnoitre  well  your  adversary's  posi- 
tion, and  remember  that  it  is  skilful  disposition 
and  a  rapid  combination  of  simultaneous  attacks 
which  determines  the  result.   Chess  being  a  game 
of  pure  skill,  induces  many  people  to  look  upon  a 
great  chess  player   as  a  being  endowed  with  a 
superior  capacity ;  but  this  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
ranking  as  a  popular  fallacy.  Some  of  the  greatest 
chess  players  have  in  other  respects  been  mere 
imbeciles  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  men  of  the 
most  splendid  genius  have  never  been  able  to  attain 
more  than  a  mediocrity  of  skill.  Early  instruction- 
constant  practice,  limited  to  one  single  object— a 
mechanical  memory  for  combination,  strengthened 
by  exercise — and  that /^ecwZtar  turn  for  play  which 
is  so  much  more  powerfully  developed  in  some 
men   than   in  olYieta — \Xie,%ft  ^\^  t\ie  sources  of 
the  science  of  CYveas,  Wt  ^\v\Oft.  ^t^»  \issH»«^^\. 
no   indicatiou    of    olYi^r  VdX^tAs.      ^^n^xSJwSsk^ 
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S  I  do  not  rank  Chess  as  a  puerile 
I  agreeable  pastimei  and  by  exer- 
^llectual  powers  in  the  combination 
in  it  is  true,  will  form  the  mind  of 

habits  of  reflection  and  induction^ 
ire  it  for  other  combinations  of  the 
ance  in  the  great  game  of  life, 
generally  asserted,  bears  a  striking 
le  science  of  war,  and,  as  a  co- 
ws  that  a  great  general  must  be  a 
.yer.  The  latter  is  not  borne  out  by 
.  Gustavus  Adolphus,  Charles  the 
3leon,  and  a  host  of  other  distin- 
ors,  were  but  indifferent  chess 
her  does  Chess  bear  the  analog}^  to 

so  generally  supposed.     Strategi- 

I  grant  there  may  be  some  identity 
but  tactically  speaking,  it  does  not 
I  reason  is  obvious — in  actual  ope- 
field,  locality  plays  a  distinguished 
)f  battle  generally  presenting  every 
;nd^  while  the  chess-board  is  marked 
t  uniformity  of  configuration.  To 
:t,  this  defect,  it  is  that  tacticians 

the  desideratum  of  a  game  which 
:  a  more  faithful  image  of  war,  and 
ortunity  of  combining  the  action  of 
>,  and  of  making  the  application  of 
is  to  every  variety  of  ground.  With 
.me  (^Jeu  de  la  Guerre)  was  invented 
inning  of  the  present  century  by  a 
ich  the  celebrated  Massena  for  a 
considerable  attention.     But  a  still 

game,  the  Kreiggs  Spiele,  was  in- 
years  ago  by  a  PrussiaxL  officec  of 
h  caused  at  the  tVuie  cwi«AKt^5c5\ft 
e  military  circles  onXVie  C,QrciNixBKoX» 
2   F 


1;^ 
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'Die  apparatus  of  the  game  m&y  be  si 
aracnal  at  Berlin.  It  illustrates  with  th 
fidelity  the  operations  ot  the  three  arr 
field,  and  is  furnished  with  plans  of  gm 
bitLLig  every  locat  feature  by  which  tacti< 
menta  are  cRectcd,  and  also  with  marks 
to  the  scale  of  the  plan,  shewing  the  acl 
which  the  bodies  of  troops  they  represent 
cupy,  whether  in  line  or  en  moise.  The  " 
of  the  game  consists  in  small  rectanguli 
various  in  size,  according  to  the  strenj 
force  they  represent,  from  sections  of  mi 
single  files,  and  single  pieces  of  ore 
masses  of  six  battalions  with  their 
There  are  also  scales  shewing  the 
musketry  and  artillery  either  with  grape 
shot.  Plans  of  the  battles  of  Ligny, 
the  Xalsback,  Quatre  Bras,  and  ot 
brutcd  fields,  have  been  expressly  lithogi 
tliis  game,  exhibiting  every  gradation 
and  at  different  intervals.  The  game  is 
two  persons  and  presided  by  an  umpi 
now  very  generally  cultivated  in  the  i 
Itussia  and  Prussia. 

Chess,  from  time  immemorial,  wag 
Hindustan  by  the  name  of  Chatarati^ 
four  members  of  an  army  (eUphanU, 
chariuia,  and  fooi-SDidieraJ ;  afterwardi 
sia,  styled  Cliatrang  Clhe  game  uf  kt 
Si'intrnnj  Cihe  Mag'a  dialressj  by  the  j 
undergoing  various  other  changes  in 
laiiguagt's,  ultimately  formed  the  Engl: 
latiiui  of  Chess.  It  is  played  on  a  bt 
Ihirty-two  pieces  of  different  forms,  i 
liuiis,  aad  powers,  divided  iala  ty(o  i 
p/inica. 
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ess-board,  like  the  draught- tqb1e,cODtaiiiB 

r  squares,    chequered  black  and  white. 

and  bis  officers,  being  eight  pieces,  are 
t  different  ends  upon  Qie  first  lines  of  the 
white  corner  of  whirh,  numbered  1,  is  to 
1  towards  the  right-hand  of  one  player, 

other  white  corner  opposite  diagonally, 
I  64,  towards  the  right  hand  of  the  ad- 

bile  king  must  be  Qpon  tbe  fwn^i  ^ 
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black  square  (marked  61)^  at  one  end  of  the  board 
reckoning  from  the  right ;  the  black  or  red  king 
upon  the  fifth  (5),  a  white  square,  at  the  other 
end  of  the  board ;  opposite  to  each  other.  The 
white  queen  must  be  upon  the  fifth  (60),  a  white 
square,  on  the  left  of  her  king.  The  black  queen 
upon  the  fourth  (4),  a  black  square  on  the  right 
of  her  king.  The  bishops  must  be  placed  on  each 
side  of  their  king  and  queen ;  59  and  62  for  the  j 
-white,  3  and  6  for  the  black.  The  knights  on  i 
each  side  of  the  bishops  :  the  white  on  58  and  63, 
the  black  on  2  and  7.  The  rooks,  in  the  two 
corners  of  the  board,  next  to  the  knights,  57  aod 
46  of  the  white,  L  and  8  of  the  black  :  and  the 
eight  pawns,  or  common  men,  upon  the  eight 
squares  of  the  second  line  ;  the  white  on  49  to  56, 
and  the  black  on  9  to  16  inclusive. 

The  pieces,  and  pawns,  on  the  side  of  each 
king,  take  their  names  from  him,  as  those  on  the 
side  of  the  queen  do  from  her,  and  are  called  the 
black  or  white  king's  bishop  (6  and  62);  the 
king's  knights  (7  and  63) ;  the  king's  rooks  (8 
and  6i) ;  the  king's  pawns  (13  and  53) ;  the 
king's  bishop's  pawns  (14  and  54)  ;  the  king's 
knight's  pawns  (15  and  55)  ;  the  king's  rook's 
pawns  (16  and  56) ;  the  black  or  white  queen's 
bishops  (3  and  59)  ;  the  queen's  knights  (2  and 
58)  ;  the  queen's  rooks  (1  and  57)  ;  the  queen's 
pawns  (12  and  52) ;  the  queen's  bishop's  pawns 
(11  and  51)  ;  the  queen's  knight's  pawns  (10  and 
50) ;  and  the  queen's  rook's  pawns  (9  and  49). 
The  squares  are  named  from  the  pieces,  tiz. 
where  the  king  stands,  is  called  the  square  of  the 
king  ;  where  his  pawn  stands  is  called  the  second 
square  of  the  king  :  that  before  the  pawn  is  called 
the  third  square  of  the  king ;  that  beyond  it  is 
ca//ed  the  fourth  sc^uare  of  the  king ;  and  so  of 
all  the  rest. 
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The  kings  (styled  Chah  by  the  Orientals)  more 
every  way,  but  only  one  square  at  a  time  (except 
in  the  case  of  castling),  and  must  always  be  at 
least  one  square  distant  from  each  other.  Sup- 
jpose  the  king  placed  on  No.  37,  he  may  be  moved 
jTrom  thence  to  28,  29,  30,  36,  38,  44,  45,  or  46. 
Xhe  king  may  leap  once  in  the  game,  either  on 
liis  own  side,  or  on  the  side  of  his  queen,  in  which 
case  the  rook  is  moved  into  the  next  square  to 
the  king,  and  the  king  moves  to  the  square  on  the 
other  side  of  him^  which  is  also  called  castling ; 
\mt  he  cannot  do  so,  if  there  be  a  piece  between 
liim  and  the  rook ;  nor  after  this  rook  has  been 
played ;  nor  after  the  king  has  been  moved ;  nor 
'^hen  the  king  is  in  check  ;  nor  when  the  square 
over  which  he  means  to  leap  is  viewed  by  an  ad- 
verse man,  who  would  check  him  in  his  passage. 

The  black  king  castles  on  his  own  side,  by  moving 
^^rom  5  to  7,  and  placing  the  rook  (8)  07i  6  ;  on  his 
queen's  side,  by  moving  to  3,  and  placing  the  rook  (I) 
«»  4.  TTie  white  king  castles  on  his  own  side,  by 
imoving  from  61  to  63,  and  placing  the  rook  (64)  on 
62 ;  on  his  queen's  side,  by  moving  to  59>  and 
jtlacing  the  rook  (57)  on  60. 

The  queen  (originally  pherz,  general)  possesses 
the  moves  and  powers  of  the  rook,  and  bishop, 
in  a  straight  line,  and  also  angularly.  The  queen 
may  be  moved  fi'om  37  to  1,  5,  16,  33,  40,  58,  61, 
64,  or  any  intermediate  squares  in  those  directions. 

The  bishops  (formerly  fit,  an  elephant)  move 
only  angularly,  backward  or  forward,  in  the  same 
colour  as  each  are  at  first  placed,  but  can  take  at 
any  distance  when  the  road  is  open.  As  from  36, 
ike  bishop  may  be  moved  /o  8,  9,  57,  or  63,  and  from 
37  io  1,  16,  58,  or  64,  or  any  ofjthe  intervening 
iquares. 

The   knights    (horse-soldiers)    move    obliquely 

3  F  2 
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backward  or  forward,  upon  every  third  square,  in- 
cluding that  which  they  stood  on,  from  blacii  to 
white,  and  from  white  to  black,  over  the  heads  of 
the  men,  which  no  other  is  allowed  to  do :  as  for 
instance, /rom  36  a  knight  may  move  to  19>  21,  26, 
30,  42,  46,  51,  53,  passing  over  any  pieces  on  2%, 
35,  37,  or  44  ;  and  from  37,  the  knight  can  he  nmed 
to  20,  22,  27,  31,  43.  47,  52,  54,  passing  overall 
thing  placed  on  29,  36,  38,  or  45.  \ 

The  rooks  (at  first  rafh,  an  armed  chariot,  after-     ! 
wards  rokh,  an  hero)  move  in  a  right  line,  either 
forward,    backward,   or    sideways,   through  the 
whole  file,  can  stop  at  any  square,  and  take  at  any 
distance,  when  no  other  piece  intervenes, 

A  rook  placed  on  37  may  be  moved  to  5,  33,  40, 
61,  or  any  intermediate  square, 

A  pawn  (pedone,  foot-soldier)  moves  one  square 
at  a  time,  in  a  straight  line  forward,  and  takes  the 
enemy  angularly.  He  may  be  moved  two  squares 
the  first  move,  but  never  backward,  and  is  pro- 
hibited from  quitting  his  own  file,  except  in  case 
of  making  a  capture,  when  he  is  moved  into  the 
place  of  the  captive,  and  afterwards  advances  for- 
ward in  that  file.  If  a  white  pawn  be  placed  on  27 1 
and  a  black  on  28,  either  of  them  could  take  the 
other ;  but  suppose  the  while  pawn  on  37,  a  black 
rook  on  29,  a  black  bishop  on  28,  and  a  black  knight 
on  30,  the  pawn  then  could  not  take  the  rook,  but 
might  take  either  the  bishop  or  the  knight. 

If  the  square  over  which  any  pawn  leaps  be 
viewed  by  an  adversary,  that  man  may  take  the 
pawn,  and  then  must  be  placed  in  the  square  over 
which  the  pawn  has  leaped.  A  pawn,  getting 
to  the  head  of  the  board  upon  the  first  line  of  the 
enemy  (styled  go'ino;  to  ^\\]iGer^,  xft^a.^  \i^  Q,\vaa^ed 
for  anv  one  of  the  pkcea  Yost. *\tv  XJc^^  cw^\?.^  ^l  "^^ 
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ad  the  piece  chosen  must  be  placed  on  the 

it  which  the  pawn  had  arrived. 

nen  take  the  adversaries  who  stand  in  their 

rovided  the  road  lies  open;  or  they  may 

it,   and  must  be  set  down  in  the  same 

3  from  which  the  contrary  men  are  taken. 

white  queen  be  on  60,  and  a  black  knight  on 

e  queen  can  take  the  knight,  which  then  is  to 

jed  off  the  board  and  the  queen  placed  on  46  ; 

^  /Ae  knight  be  on  45,  then  the  queen  cannot 

him,  though  he  can  take  the  queen,  who  then 

be  removed,  and  the  knight  placed  on  60  ;  or 

ose  a  white  rook  on  61,  and  a  black  bishop  on 

the  rook  can  take  the  bishop,  and  afterwards  is 

?  placed  on  13. 

^en  the  adversary's  king  is  in  a  situation  to 
:aken  by  you,  you  must  say  check,  to  him :  by 
ich  you  warn  him  to  defend  himself,  either  by 
mging  his  place,  or  by  covering  himself  with 
e  of  his  own  men,  or  by  taking  the  man  who 
vaults  him ;  if  he  can  do  none  of  these  things, 
is  check'mated  (chamat,  the  king  is  deadj  and 
les  the  game.  The  king  cannot  change  his 
aare,  if  he  by  so  doing  go  into  check;  and 
len  he  has  no  man  to  play,  and  is  not  in  check, 
t  is  so  blocked  up,  that  he  cannot  move  without 
ing  into  check,  this  position  is  called  a  stale- 
ite,  and  in  this  case  the  king,  who  is  stale-mated, 
ns  the  game  in  England,  but  in  France  this 
nation  makes  a  drawn  game.  Place  the  black 
%g  on  33,  with  pawns  on  30  and  39 ;  the  white  king 
44,  a  white  bishop  on  34,  with  pawns  on  38  and 
;  if  the  white  king  be  moved  to  35,  black  wins  the 
me  by  a  stale-mate,  because  the  black  king  cannot 
moved  to  25  or  41,  on  account  of  tfie  vMU  h^hxi^  \ 
'/o26,  34,  or  42,  owing  <otlve^Dlv^tclc\^v9,0l^*^A.\ 
vtn'/e  that  the  kings  should  altoatjs  be  ai  X^^^i  ^ 
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fr/uari  dialant  from  f nek  other  ;  milher  cenlithiari 
paana  be  mueed,  their  jirngress  being  flopped  bj  Ml 

Many  cheaa  players  give  notice  when  the  qoren 
is  in  dauger  of  being  taken,  by  saying  check  to  ''~ 

Several  variations  have  at  different  periods  beo 
introduced  into  chess.  In  some  of  the  eistcn 
games  the  power  of  the  pherx  or  m 
piece  we  caJl  queeo)  was  very  limited,  bejag  tl- 
lowed  only  to  move  from  square  to  square,  ind 
never  to  be  further  than  two  from  the  king.  T^ 
merlane  the  Great  did  not  think  it  beneath  him  H 
invent  new  pieces,  which  rendered  the  game  miK 
complicated,  but  after  his  death  they  were  disuH*- 
Ckatir6ji,  or  the  four  kings,  is  a  Persian  gaoie  tn 
four  players,  on  sixty-faur  squares,  with  <tei 
eight  chesB-men,  dislinguished  by  white,  bit 
red,  and -green."  The  Chinese  introduced  othff 
pieces  to  imitate  cannon.  Carrera  added  two,lta 
canipione,  and  the  centaur,  with  two  other  pemu, 
iind  increased  the  squares  to  eighty.  .irc'i-f*«" 
w^s  played  on  a  board  with  one  hundred  aqnuo, 
besides  two  new  pieces,  styled  the  ccntuiion  itA 
ilecurion,  and  two  pawns  additional  on  each  si*, 
'i'he  Dake  of  Ruttatid's  game  consisted  of  one  btiD- 
dred  and  forty  squares,  with  fourteen  pieces  so' 
fourteen  pawns  on  each  side,  one  of  wl  '  ' 
named  the  concubine,  and  another  the  _.. 
rook.  The  roartd  game  was  played  on  ft  round 
board,  divided  into  siity-four  parts,  of  four  w- 
cles.  The  Geiiaatt  mililary  game,  on  one  huDiIwi  f 
nod  twenty-one  squares,  had  on  each  side  ''  " 
two  guards,  two  cuirassiers,  two  dragcon 

•  rwi  Ptte  LmAen't  Voiago  du  siun,  nd  ihi  Fa«V  I 
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,  five  caoDOiiy  and  eleven  fusi leers.    The 

ipaum*8  game  was  merely  a  curious  varia- 

om  the  common  method;  where  the  king 

.wns  on  one  side  were  opposed  to  the  king, 

and  pawns  on  the  other,   in  which  the 

',  with  the  king  and  pawns  ocly,  was  almost 

n  of  winning. 

e  Germans  sometimes  play  a  double  game, 

two  boards  by  four  people,  two  of  a  side, 

.  not  only  playing  his  own  game,  but  also  as- 

ng  his  partner.     The  Russians,  in  addition  to 

sr  moves,  give  that  of  the  knight  to  the  queen  ; 

y  likewise  play  four  persons  at  a  time,  two 

iinst  two,  on  a  board  larger  than  usual,  contain- 

^  more  squares,  and  a  greater  number  of  men. 

jler  shows  a  method  of  covering  with  the  knight 

.1  the  squares  of  the  board  in  sixty-four  moves. 

lace  the  knight  on  No.  8,  and  from  thence  in  the 

ollowing  order  :  23,  40,  55,  61,  51,  57,  42,  25, 

0,  4,  14,  24,  39.  56,  62,  52,  58,  41,  26,  9,  3,  13. 

',  22,  32,  47,  64,  54,  60,  50,  33,  18,  1,  11,  5,  15, 

II,  6,  16,  31,  48,  63,  53,  59,  49.  34,  17,  2,  12.  27, 

4,  38,  28,  43,  37,  20,  35,  45,  30,  36,  19,  29.  46. 

The  board  is  technically  called  the  exchequer, 

he  squares  are  styled  houses,  the  ranges  of  which 

a  a  straight  line,  from  right  to  left,  are  denomi- 

lated  ranks,  and  perpendicularly^  from  one  player 

0  the  other,  files. 


EXAMPLES  OF  VARIOUS  MATES. 

1.  Queen's  mate:  white  king  27,  queen  26 
lack  king  25 ;  or  white  king  22,  queen  15,  ar 
lack  king  8. 

2.  Bishop's  mate ;  white  king  24,  bishops  21  a 
2;  black  king  8. 
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3.  Knight's  mate;  white  king  26,  knight  19; 
black  king  9,  bishop  1,  knight  10. 

4.  Rook's  mate ;  white  king  27,  rook  41 ;  Ikck 
king  25. 

5.  Pawn's  mate ;  white  king  14,  pawn  15 ;  hM 
king  8,  pawn  16. 

6.  Mate  by  discovery;  white  king  11,  roohb1\ 
bishop  49 ;  black  king  9 ;  nwving  the  bishop  gm 
mate  by  discovery. 

7-  Smothered  mate;  white  king  61,  knight  \i\ 
black  king  8,  rook  7,  pawns  15  and  l6. 

8.  Stale  mate;  white  king  21,  pawn  13;  llaik 
king  Si  or  white  king  18,  gueen  19;  black  king 2* 
See  page  327. 

9.  Mate  in  the  middle  of  the  board ;  white  kiwi 
61,  queen  37,  pawn  44  ;  black  king  29,  queen  i% 
pawn  20. 

10.  Fool's  mate : 


WHITE. 

1.  Pawn....  55  to  39 

2.  Pawn....  54  to  46 

1 1 .  Scholar's  mate  : 

1.  Pawn..,. 53  to  37 

2.  Bishop..  62  to  35 

3.  Queen...  60  to  32 

4.  Queen...  32  to  14*J 

12.  Speedy  check  mate  : 

1.  Pawn.... 53  to  37 

2.  Pawn....  52  to  44 

3.  Knight..  63  to  46 

4.  Pawn....  37  to  30* 

5.  Knight..  46  to  29* 

6.  Queen...  60  to  32t 
r.  Queen  ...32  to  \\\ 


\ 


BLACK. 

1.  Pawn....  13  to  21 

2.  Queen..,    4  to  40{ 

1.  Pawn....  13  to  29 

2.  Bishop..    6  to  27 

3.  Pawn....  12  to  20 


1.  Pawn....  13  to  29 

2.  Pawn....  15  to  23 

3.  Pawn....  14  to  30 

4.  Pawn....  23  to  30' 

5.  Pawn....  12  to  20 

6.  King..,,..    5  to  13 


t  Signifies  that  check-mate  \a  gv^etv»  \  \:tvK\.  tVtOk\&  t^«^> 
nnd  #  that  a  man  is  taken  \i^  t\\At  tcvon^. 
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13.  Difficult  check-mates  are  a  knight  and 
bishop,  or  two  bishops  against  a  king ;  a  rook  and 
E^ishop  against  a  rook,  and  a  queen  against  a 
>ifiliop  and  knight. 

MR.  HOYLE'S  RULES  FOR  CHESS. 


1.  Move  your  pawns  before  your  pieces,  and 
[terwards  bring  out  the  pieces  to  support  them ; 
lerefore  the  king's,  queen's,  and  bishop's  pawns 
louid  be  the  first  played^  in  order  to  open  the 
ime  well. 

2.  Do  not,  therefore,  play  out  any  of  your 
eces  early  in  the  game,  because  you  thereby 
se  moves,  in  case  your  adversary  can,  by  playing 
pawn,  make  them  retire,  and  he  also  opens  his 
ime  at  the  same  time :  especially  avoid  playing 
»ur  queen  out,  till  your  game  is  tolerably  well 
lened. 

3.  Avoid  giving  useless  checks,  and  never  give 
ly  unless  to  gain  some  advantage,  because  you 
ay  lose  the  move,  if  the  adversary  can  eitiier 
Ite  or  drive  your  piece  away. 

4-  Never  crowd  your  game  by  having  too  many 
wres  together,  so  as  to  prevent  your  men  ad- 
ncing  or  retreating  as  occasion  may  require. 

5.  If  your  game  should  be  crowded,  endeavour 
free  it  by  exchanges  of  pieces  or  pawns,  and 

stle  your  king  as  soon  as  convenient ;  afterwards 
ing  out  your  pieces,  and  attack  the  adversary 
lere  weakest. 

6.  When  the  adversary  plays  out  his  pieces  he- 
re his  pawns,  attack  them  as  soon  as  you  can 
ith  your  pawns,  by  which  you  may  crowd  his 
me,  and  make  him  lose  moves. 

Z'  Never  attack  the  adversaiVa  V\Ti^'^\^wi\.'a. 
^cient  force;  and  if  he  attacV.  N^vx^,  ^^"^  ^^"^ 
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cannot  retaliate^  offer  ezchaagea;  anddiOBMliB 
retire,  when  yoa  pKflent  a  piece  to  eicliaiiy,  he 
may  lose  a  more.  It  also  may  eowetinw  bi 
expedient  to  act  in  this  manner  m  caae  of  oAtf 
attacks. 

8.  Play  your  men  in  guard  of  one  anotter,  lo 
that  if  any  be  taken,  the  oiemy  may  also  be  oip- 
tured  by  that  which  goarded  yoonu  andendenwr 
to  have  as  many  guards  to  yoor  piece  aa  yoaraA- 
versary  advances  others  npon  it ;  and  if  pOMhi^ 
let  them  be  of  less  value  than  those  be  amib 
with.  When  yoa  cannot  well  soj^port  yovr  pirai^ 
see  if  by  attacking  one  of  his  that  is  better*  or  ai 
good,  yon  may  not  thetebr  save  yours. 

9.  Never  attack  bat  wnen  well  prepared,  ht 
thereb|r  yoa  open  joar  adversary's  game,  and  ps- 
pare  hmi  to  poor  m  a  strong  uttmck  opon  yoa*  m 
soon  as  yoor  weak  one  is  over. 

10.  Never  play  till  yoa  have  eiandned  whetter 
you  are  free  from  danger  by  yoar  adversary's  iMt 
move ;  nor  offer  to  attack  till  yoa  have  considenr 
what  harm  he  would  be  able  to  do  yoa  by  his  na 
moves,  in  consequence  of  yours. 

11.  When  your  attack  is  in  a  prosperous  wa 
never  be  diverted  from  it  by  taking  any  piece, 
other  seeming  advantage,  your  adversary  v 
purposely  throw  in  your  way,  with  the  intent t) 
by  your  taking  the'  bait,  he  might  gain  a  D 
which  would  make  your  design  miscarry. 

12.  When,  in  pursuing  a  well-laid  attack, 
find  it  necessary  to  force  your  adversary's  def 
with  the  loss  of  some  pieces ;  if,  upon  counti 
many  moves  forward  as  you  can,  you  find  a 
pect  of  success,  sacrifice  a  piece  or  two  t 
your  end :  these  bold  attempts  make  the 
games. 

13.  Never  let  yowr  c^aeen  stand  so  bef 
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iing,  as  that  your  adversary,  by  bringing  fo 

a  rook  or  a  bishop,  might  check  your  king 

were  not  there,  for  you  could  hardly  save 

perhaps  at  best  must  sacrifice  her  for  an  i 

piece;  as  for  example:  place  the  white  king 

the  queen  on  53  ;  the  black  king  on  4,  and  tl 

w  IC;  which  last,  if  moved  to  13,  must  hr  t 

the  white  queen,  who  in  return  would  be  take) 

black  king,  because  the  white  queen  could  noi 

wise  be  moved  without  putting  the  king  on  c 

the  black  rook. 

14.  Let  not  your  adversary's  knight  foi 
king  and  queen,  or  king  and  rook,  or  que 
rook,  or  your  two  rooks,  at  the  same  time  ; 
the  two  first  cases,  the  king  being  force( 
out  of  check,  the  queen  or  the  rook  must  t 
and  ia  the  two  last  a  rook  must  bo  lost,  z 
for  a  worse  piece.  Place  the  white  queen  Ot 
rook  on  7,  and  a  black  knight  on  37'  Th 
piece,  if  moved  to  22,  will  fork  both  the  qu 
rook,  and  consequentlg  one  of  them  must  be 
the  knight. 

15.  Take  care  that  no  guarded  pawn  ( 
adversary's  fork  two  of  your  pieces  :  knig 
rooks  are  particularly- liable  to  this  mode 
tack  ;  also  guard  against  either  a  check  b) 
very,  or  a  stale-mate. 

16.  When  the  kings  have  castled  on  d 
sides  of  the  board,  attack  with  the  pawn  y( 
on  that  side  where  the  adversary  has  castl 
vancing  the  pieces,  especially  the  queen  an 
to  support  them ;  aud  if  the  adversary's  ki 
three  pawns  on  a  line  in  front,  he  should 
them  till  forced  to  it. 

17.  Endeavour  to  have  a  move  in  ambj 
that  is,  place  the  queen,  bishop,  or  rook 
pawn,  or  a  piece,  in  such  a  manner,  as  tl 

2  G 


26,  a  check  by  the  white  bishop  is  diseovei 
the  black  king, 

18.  Never  guard  an  inferior  piece  or  pa^ 
a  better,  if  you  can  do  it  with  a  pawn, 
that  better  piece  may  in  such  a  case  be,  as 
out  of  play. 

19-  A  pawn  pushed  on,  and  well  su] 
often  costs  the  adversary  a  piece  ;  but  ox 
rated  from  the  others  is  seldom  of  an^ 
And  whenever  you  have  gained  a  pawn, ' 
advantage,  and  are  not  in  danger  of  lo: 
move  thereby,  make  as  frequent  exchanges 
can. 

20.  If  each  player  have  three  pavms  v 
board,  and  no  piece,  and  you  have  a  pawi 
side  of  the  board,  and  the  other  two  on  t 
side,  and  your  adversary's  three  are  opp 
your  two,  march  with  your  king  to  t 
pawns  ;  and  if  he  move  to  support,  them,  i 
queen  with  your  single  pawn ;  and  if  he 
to  hinder  it,  take  his  pawns,  and  push ; 
queen  ;  that  is,  to  move  a  pawn  into  th( 
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22.  'When  the  adversary  has  no  more  than  his 
king  and  one  pawn  on  the  board,  and  you  a  king 
only,  you  can  never  lose  that  game  if  you  bring 
and  keep  your  king  opposite  to  your  adversary's, 
when  he  is  immediately  either  before  or  on  one 
side  of  his  pawn,  and  only  one  house  between  the 
kings.  This  must  then  either  be  a  drawn  game, 
or  if  the  opponent  persist  in  his  endeavours  to 
win,  he  will  lose  by  a  stale-mate,  by  drawing  you 
upon  the  last  square. 

23.  When  your  adversary  has  one  pawn  on  the 
rook's  line,  with  a  king  and  bishop  against  a  king 
only,  and;|his  bishop  is  not  of  the  colour  that  com- 
mands the  corner-house  his  pawn  is  going  to,  if 
you  can  get  your  king  into  that  corner,  you  cannot 
lose  that  game,  but  may  win  by  a  stale-mate. 

24.  When  you  have  only  your  queen  left  in 
play,  and  your  king  happens  to  be  in  the  position 
of  stale-mate,  keep  giving  check  to  your  adver- 
sary's king,  always  taking  care  not  to  check  him 
where  he  can  interpose  any  of  his  pieces  that 
make  the  stale  :  by  so  doing,  you  will  at  last  force 
him  to  take  your  queen,  and  then  you  win  the 
game,  by  being  in  stale-mate. 

25.  Never  cover  a  check  with  a  piece  that  a 
pawn  pushed  upon  it  may  take,  for  fear  of  only 
getting  that  pawn  for  it :  put  a  black  rook  on  7, 
AKd  a  pawn  on  40 ;  the  white  king  on  68,  and  a 
hdght  on6\  :  the  white  king  being  on  check  to  the 
tJoAr,  if  the  check  be  covered  by  moving  the  white 
^ff^ght  to  56,  the  black  pawn  could  then  be  moved  to 
^8,  and  take  the  knight. 

26.  Do  not  crowd  your  adversary's  king  with 
your  pieces,  lest  you  inadvertently  give  a  stale- 
•"amte. 

27.  Do  not  be  too  much  afraid  of  losing  a  rook 
^»  an  inferior  piece  ;  though  a  rook  is  bettet  Itew 


move,  your  enemy  gaining  a  double  a< 
At  this  nice  game  no  move  can  be  in 
Though  the  first  move  may  not  be  much^ 
equally  good  players,  yet  the  loss  of  oi 
more,  after  the  first,  makes  the  game  aln 
trievable ;  but  if  you  can  recover  the  moi 
attack  (for  they  both  go  together),  yoi 
fair  way  of  winning. 

29*  If  ever  your  game  be  such,  that 
scarce  any  thing  to  play,  you  have  eithei 
out  your  pieces  wrong,  or,  which  is  won 
all ;  for  if  you  have  brought  them  out  ri 
must  have  variety  enough. 

30.  Do  not  be  much  afraid  of  doubling 
two  in  a  direct  line  are  not  disadvantages 
surrounded  by  three  or  four  others-;  three 
are  strong  (aJs  three  white  pavms  on  28, 35^ 
but  four  (as  44  in  addition)  that  make  i 
with  the  help  of  other  pieces,  well  mana| 
an  invincible  strength,  and  probably  ma) 
you  a  queen :  on  the  contrary,  two  pa^ 
an  interval  between  (as  on  35  and 37)  are 
than  one  ;  and  if  you  should  have  three  < 
other  in  a  line  {as  26,  34,  and  42),  your  g 
not  be  in  a  worse  situation. 
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32.  Supposing  your  queen  and  another  piece 
ire  attacked  at  the  same  time,  and  by  removing 
^our  queen,  you  must  lose  the  piece,  if  you  can 
jet  two  pieces  in  exchange  for  her,  rather  do  that 
ha^  retire ;  for  the  difference  is  more  than  the 
nrorth  of  a  queen;  besides,  you  preserve  your 
situation,  which  often  is  better  than  a  piece ; 
iirhen  the  attack  and  defence  are  thoroughly 
formed,  if  he  who  plays  first  be  obliged  to  retire 
by  the  person  who  defends,  that  generally  ends 
in  the  loss  of  the  game  on  the  side  of  him  who 
ittacks. 

33.  Do  not  aim  at  exchanges  without  reason  ; 
&  good  player  will  take  advantage  of  it,  to  spoil 
jTOur  situation,  and  mend  his  own  :  but  when  you 
ire  strongest,  especially  by  a  piece,  and  have  not 
&n  immediate  check.mate  in  view,  then  every 
time  you  exchange,  your  advantage  increases, 
^.gain,  when  you  have  played  a  piece,  and  your 
adversary  opposes  one  to  you,  exchange  directly, 
for  he  wants  to  remove  you  :  prevent  him,  and  do 
act  lose  the  move. 

34.  Every  now  and  then  examine  your  game, 
and  then  take  3^our  measures  accordingly. 

35.  At  the  latter  end  of  the  game,  especially 
virhen  both  queens  are  off  the  board,  the  kings  are 
capital  pieces ;  do  not  let  your  king  be  idle ;  it  is  by 
Us  means,  generally,  you  must  get  the  move  and 
he  victory. 

36.  As  the  queen,  rooks,  and  bishops  operate 
t  a  distance,  it  is  not  always  necessary  in  your 
ttack  to  have  them  near  your  adversary's  king, 
bey  do  better  at  a  distance,  cannot  be  driven 
way^  and  prevent  a  stale-mate. 

37.  When  there  is  a  piece  you  can  take,  and 
hat  cannot  escape,  do  not  hurry ;  see  where  you 

2  9  2 


Place  a  black  rook  on  5,  milh  a  pawn  on 
I/k  mhite  king  on  53,  and  he  mill  be  shelter 
black  paicn  front  the  attack  of  the  rook. 

3g.  When  you  can  take  a  man  with 
pieces,  consider  thoroughly  with  which 
best  take  it. 


UAXIMS  FOE 

1.  A  single  pawn  cannot  win  if  the  ad 
king  be  opposed  to  it;  a>,  put  the  whifi 
30,  mlh  a  pavn  on  22,  and  the  block  ka 
either  tide  having  ike  move,  it  must  be 
game,  or  black  tvina  by  a  llate-nate ;  b 
own  king  be  placed  before  it,  theo  the  pi 
win  ;  (u,  reverie  the  gilualiona  r^  ike  kiiig 
ting  wkile  on  U,  and  black  on  30 ;  bla 
hinder  the  vliite  patnn  from  making  a  quern 

2.  Two  pawns  against  one  must  win 
cases ;  but  the  player  poasesaing  the  tw< 
avoid  exchanging  one  of  them  for  his  ad 
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0  bishops  may  win. 
knight  with  a  bishop  may  win. 
rook  against  either  a  knight  or  a  bishop 
i  drawn  game ;  as  also  do  a  rook  and  a 
against  a  rook. 
^  rook  with  a  bishop  against  a  rook'  may 

.\.  rook  with  either  a  bishop  or  a  knight 
st  a  queen  makes  a  drawn  game. 
A  queen  against  a  bishop  and  a  knight 
win. 

.  A  queen  against  a  rook  with  two  pawns 
es  a  drawn  game. 

2.  A  rook  against  either  a  bishop  or  a  knight 

h  two  pawns  makes  a  drawn  game ;  because 

player  possessing  the  rook  cannot  be  prevented 

m  exchanging  it  for  the  two  pawns. 

In   order  to  determine  what  shall  be  a  drawn 

iine,  it  is  customary  towards  the  conclusion  to 

:  50  more  moves  on  each  side  as  the  number  to 

certain  that  point. 


LAWS  OF  CHESS. 

1.  If  you  touch  your  man  you  must  play  it, 
iless  that  would  expose  your  king  to  check,  in 
hich  case  you  are  only,  when  possible,  to  move 
e  king  :  and  so  long  as  you  keep  hold,  you  may 
ace  the  man  where  you  please ;  but  once  having 
litted  it,  you  cannot  recall  the  move;  though 
ould  any  men  be  displaced  by  accident  they  are 

be  restored. 

2.  If  you  touch  one  of  your  adversary's  men, 
!  may  insist  upon  your  taking  it ;  and  when  you 
DDot  do  80,  then  you  are  to  laoN^  -^wvt  \aw^> 
ivided  that  may  be  effected  viiVYioxiV.  ^xvXJCvcv^Vvt 
check. 


4.  If  yoQ  misplace  yoar  meo,  and 

movBB,  it  lies  in  your  adversary's  powei 
he  %vill  permit  you  to  begin  the  game  afi 

5.  Vr'bea  the  adversary  gives  check 
warning,  you  are  not  obliged  to  notice  i 
does;  but  if  on  his  next  move  he  should  1 
each  party  must  then  retract  hia  last  moT 
king  be  removed  off  check. 

6.  Should  the  opponent  warn  yoa  oi 
tvithout  really  giving  it,  and  you  l 
moved  your  king,  or  any  other  man,  ] 
such  case  allowed  to  retract  before  the 
has  completed  his  next  move. 

7-  You  are  not  to  givecheclctoyour  ac 
king  by  any  piece,  which  by  so  movl 
discover  check  on  your  king." 

5.  After  your  king  or  the  rook  has  mi 
cannot  castle ;  and  if  you  attempt  it,  t 
sary  may  insist  that  you  move  either  tl; 
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PHILIDOR'S  SELECT  GAMES  AT  CHESS. 


GAME  THE  FIRST. 

Beginning  with  white.  Illustrated  by  observations 
on  the  most  material  moves  ;  and  two  back  games  ; 
one  commencing  at  the  \2th,  and  the  second  at  the 
37th  move, 

1 W.  The  king's  pawn  two  steps. 
B.  The  same. 

2  W.  The  king's  bishop  at  his  queen's  bishop's 

fourth  square. 
B.  The  same. 

3  W.  The  queen's  bishop's  pawn  one  move. 

B.  The  king's  knight  at  his  bishop's  third 
square. 

4  W.  The  queen's  pawn  two  moves.* 

B.  The  pawn  takes  it. 

5  W.  The  pawn  retakes  the  pawn.f 

B.  The  king's  bishop  at  his  queen's  knight's 
third  square.^ 


•  This  pawn  is  played  two  moves  for  important  reasons :  Ist, 
to  prevent  the  adversary's  king's  bishop  from  playing  upon 
your  king's  bishop's  pawn;  2d,  to  put  the  strength  of  your 
pcwns  in  the  middle  of  the  exchequer ;  of  great  consequence  to 
attahi  the  making  a  queen. 

t  When  the  game  is  in  this  situation  (namely,  one  of  your 
pawns  at  your  king's,  and  another  at  your  queen's  fourth  square), 
piuh  neither  of  them  before  your  adversary  proposes  to  change 
one  for  the  other;  in  that  case  advance  the  attacked  pawn, 
Pawna,  when  sustuned  in  a  front  line,  obstruct  very  much  the 
adversary's  pieces  from  entering  in  your  game,  or  taking  an 
MdrantMgeaus  post. 

$  If,  imtead  of  withdrawing  his  bishop,  Yvfe  %\iO>3\^  «vN^i  ewiK>6. 
with  it,  yoo  aie  to  cover  the  check  witYi'50Ux\stfk\vov»*\Tiat^«^^» 


15.  The  queen's  bishop's  pawn  one  mc 

8  W.  The  king's   bishop    at  his  queen 

square,  t 
B.  The  queen's  pawn  two  moves. 

9  W.  The  king's  pawn  one  move. 

B.  The  king's  knight  at  his  king's  squ 

10  W.  The  queen  8   bishop  at  his   king' 

square. 
B.  The  king's  bishop's  pawn  one  movi 

1 1  W.  The  queen  at  her  second  square.^ 

retake  his  bishop  with  your  knight,  in  case  he  take  yo 
knight  will  then  defend  your  king's  pawn,  otherwise  u 
But  perhaps  he  may  not  take  your  bishop*  because  a  gt 
strives  to  keep  his  king's  bishop  as  long  as  possible. 

*  You  should  not  play  your  knight  at  your  Ush 
square  before  the  bishop's  pawn  has  moved  two  steii 
the  knight  hinders  the  motion  of  the  pawn. 

t  Your  bishop  retires  to  avoid  being  attacked  by 
queen's  pawn,  which  would  force  you  to  take  that  ] 
yours,  and  very  much  diminish  the  strength  of  yc 
spoiling  entirely  the  project  already  mentioned,  in  Uk 
second  observation. 

^  He  plays  this  to  give  an  opening  to  his  king^  rw 
cannot  be  prevented,  whether  you  take  his  pawn  or  no 
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B.  The  king's  bishop's  pawn  takes  the  pawn.* 

12  W.  The  queen's  pawn  retakes  it. 

B.  The  queen's  bishop  at   his   king's  third 
square,  t 

13  W.  The  king's  knight  at  his  king's  bishop's 

fourth  square.^ 
B.  The  queen  at  her  king's  second  square. 

14  W.  The    queen's    bishop    takes    the    black 

bishop.  § 
B.  The  pawn  takes  the  white  queen's  bishop. 

15  W.  The  king  castles  with  his  rook.|| 


retake  his  bishop  with  the  above-mentioned  last  pawn ;  and  thus 
yoar  best  pawns  would  have  been  totally  divided,  and  the  game 
hidubiubly  lost. 

*  He  takes  the  pawn  to  pursue  his  project,  which  is,  to  give  an 
opening  to  his  king's  rook. 

t  He  plays  this  bishop  to  protect  his  queen's  pawn,  with  a 
view  afterwards  to  push  that  of  his  queen's  bishop. 

N.B.  He  might  have  taken  your  bishop  without  prejudice, 
but  he  chooses  rather  to  let  you  take  his,  in  order  to  get  an 
opening  for  his  queen's  rook,  though  his  knight's  pawn  is  doubled 
by  it :  you  are  again  to  observe,  that  a  double  pawn  is  no  way 
disadvantageous  when  surrounded  by  three  or  four  others. 
However,  this  is  the  subject  of  a  back-game,  banning  from  the 
Uthmove;  the  black  bishop  there  taking  your  bishop,  shows, 
that,  playing  well  on  both  sides,  it  will  make  no  alteration  in  the 
case.  The  king's  pawn,  tc^ether  with  the  queen's  or  the  king's 
bishop's  pawn,  well  played,  and  well  sustained,  will  certainly 
win  the  game. 

^  Your  king's  pawn  being  in  no  danger,  your  knight  attacks 
his  bishop  in  order  to  take  or  have  it  removed. 

I  It  it  always  dangerous  to  let  the  adversary's  king's  bishop 
hatter  the  line  of  your  king's  bishop's  pawn ;  and  as  it  is  like- 
wise the  most  dangerous  piece  to  form  an  attack,  it  is  not  only 
necessary  to  oppose  him  at  times  by  your  queen's  bishop,  but 
you  must  get  rid  of  that  piece  as  soon  as  a  convenient  occasion 
oflfera. 

I  Castle  on  the  king's  side,  in  order  to  fttTeiig,\.\v!nv  «si^'^\cv\.«^\. 
your  Ung'M  bishop's  pawn,  which  advance*  two  %\/v^  «a  vmvcv  vw 
jrour  kiog'B  pMwn  i§  attacked. 
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B.  The  qaeen's  knight  at  his  qneeii't  b€c 
square. 
16  W.  The  knight  takes  the  black  bishop. 

B.  The  queen  takes  the  knight. 
If  W.  The  king's  bishop's  pawn  two  stepi. 
B.  The  king's  knight  at  his  queen's  bisk 
second  square. 

18  W.  The  queen's  rook  at  his  king's  place. 

B.  The  king^s  knighf  s  pawn  one  more  * 

19  W.  The  king's  rook's  pawn  one  ni0Te.t 

B.  llie  queen's  pawn  one  more. 

20  W.  The  knight  at  his  king's  fourth  sqnaze 

B.  The  king's  rook's  pawn  one  move.} 

21  W.  The  queen's  knighf  s  pawn  one  move. 

B.  The  queen's  rook's  pawn  one  moYe. 

22  W.  The  king's  knight's  pawn  two  steps. 

B.  The  king's  knight  at  his  queen's  k 
square. 

23  W.  The  knight  at  his  king's  knight's  \ 

square.  § 
B.  The  king's  knight  at  the  white  king's 
8quare.I| 

24  W.  The  queen's  rook  takes  the  knight. 

B.  The  pawn  takes  the  rook. 

25  W.  The  queen  takes  the  pawn, 

*  He  is  compelled  to  play  this  pawn,  to  prevent  yon 
pushing  your  king's  bishop's  pawn  upon  his  queen. 

t  This  move  is  played  to  unite  all  your  pawns  togethe 
push  them  afterwards  with  vigour. 

^  He  plays  this  pawn  to  prevent  your  knight  from  entef 
his  game,  and  forcing  his  queen  to  remove;  otherwise 
pawns  would  have  an  open  field. 

S  Play  this  knight  in  order  to  push  your  king's  bishop*! 
next ;  it  will  be  then  supported  by  three  pieces — the  hishc 
rook,  and  the  knight. 

f  He  plays  thi»knig\iltQO\»\xvitt'^wawai!eB«\s<i\^^ 
strength  of  yout  pavms,  Ys^  ^\i%\iva.%\sa.%Y2»B^^>wSks&jS'« 
but  break  his  design \>^  chKBjga^l««»^^'*'^«*'^^«^ 
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le  queen's  rook  takes  the  pawn  of  the 
opposite  rook. 

he  rook  at  his  king's  place.* 
rhe  queen  takes  the  white  queen's  knight's 

pawn. 
The  queen  at  her  king's  fourth  square. 
The  queen  at  her  king's  third  square.f 
The  king's  bishop  pawn  one  move. 
.  The  pawn  takes  it. 
.  The  pawn  takes  again.| 
i.  The  queen  at  her  fburth  square.§ 
J,  The  queen  takes  the  queen. 
B.  The  pawn  takes  the  queen. 
N,  The  bishop  takes  the  pawn  in  his  way. 
B.  The  knight  at  his  third  square, 
W.  The  king's  bishop's  pawn  one  move.|| 
B.  The   queen's  rook  at  the  white   queen's 
knight's  second  square. 
;  W.  The  bishop  at  his  queen's  third  square. 
B.  The  king  at  his  bishop's  second  square. 
I  W.  The  bishop  at  the  black  king's  bishop's 
fourth  square. 
B«  The  knight  at  the  white  queen's  bishop's 
fourth  square. 

*  Play  your  rook  to  protect  your  king's  pawn,  which  would 

lerwiae  remain  in  the  lurch  as  soon  as  you  push  your  king's 

ihop's  pawn. 

f-  The  queen  returns  to  prevent  the  check-mate. 

t'.Were  you  not  to  take  with  your  pawn,  you  would  run  the 

k  of  lodng  the  game. 

\  He  offers  to  change  queens,  in  order  to  destroy  your  plan  o/ 

ring  him  check-mate  with  your  queen  and  bishop. 

I  N.B.  When  your  bishop  runs  upon  white,  strive  to  pu 

ur  pawn  always  upon  black,  becausf  then  your  bishop  servi 

drive  away  your  adversary's  king  or  rook  when  between  yoi 

woBg  the  same  when  your  bithop  Tvm&  u\Ksa\AM^t^«Gk>\!)3 

trpmmiM  upon  white. 

2  H 
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35  W.  The  knight  at  the  Uack  king's  rook's  tbortl] 

square. 
B.  The  kiiuc's  rook  gives  check. 

36  W.  The  bishop  covers  the  check. 

B.  The  knight  at  the  white  queen's  second 
square. 

37  W.  Tlie  kbg  pawn  gives  chedr. 

B.  The  knight  at  the  knigfaf  s  third  sqnsre.* 

38  W.  The  king's  bishop's  pawn  one  move. 

B.  The  rook  at  its  kings  bishop's  square. 

39  W.  Tht  knight  gives  check  attiie  fourth  sqmn 

of  his  king's  bishop. 
B.  The  king  at  his  knight's  second  square. 

40  W.  The  bishop  at  the  black  king's  rook'sfbuitt 

square. 
B.  Plays  any  where,  the  white  pushei  to 
queen. 

FIRST   BACK-GAMB  ; 

Or,  continuation  from  the  twelfth  move* 

12  W.  The  queen's  pawn  retakes  it. 

B.  The  king's  bishop  takes  the  white  queen' 
bishop. 

13  W.  The  queen  takes  the  bishop. 

B.  The  queen's  bishop  at  his  king's  thir 
square. 

14  W.  The  king's  knight  at  his  king's  bishop 

fourth  square. 
B.  The  queen  at  her  king's  second  square. 

15  W.  The  knight  takes  the  bishop. 

B.  The  queen  takes  the  knight. 

16  W.  The  king  castles  his  rook. 

B.  The  queen's  knight  at  his  queen's  secoii 
square. 


♦  As  the  king  may  tetite  to  Ya&  YswJtvo^?*  %<v^vc%«  \3c*  w 
back-gmme  wiU  »how  boil  to  pxow^  Vci  xXv\%  ««». 
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17  W.  The  king's  bishop's  pawn  two  moves. 
B.  The  king's  knight's  pawn  one  move. 

18  W.  The  king's  rook's  pawn  one  move. 
B.  The  king's  knight  at  his  second  square. 

19  W.  The  king's  knight's  pawn  two  steps. 
B.  The  queen's  bishop's  pawn  one  move. 

SO  W.  The  knight  at  his  king's  second  sqnare. 

B.  The  queen's  pawn  one  move. 
21 W.  The  queen  at  her  second  square. 

B.  The  queen's  knight  at  his  third  square. 

22  W.  The  knight  at  his   king's  knight's  third 
square. 

B.  The  queen's  knight  at  his  queen's  fourth 
square. 

23  W.  The  queen's  rook  at  his  king's  square. 

B.  The  queen's  knight  at  the  white  king's 
third  square. 

24  W.  The  rook  takes  the  knight. 

B.  The  pawn  takes  the  rook. 

25  W.  The  queen  takes  the  pawn. 

B.  llie  queen  takes  the  white  queen's  rook's 
pawn. 

26  W.  The  king's  bishop's  pawn  one  move. 

B.  The  queen  takes  the  pawn. 
2^  W.  The  king's  bishop's  pawn  one  move. 
B.  The  knight  at  his  king's  square. 

28  W.  The  king's  knight's  pawn  one  move. 

B.  The  queen  at  the  white  queen's  fourth 
square. 

29  W.  The  queen  takes  the  queen. 

B.  The  pawn  takes  the  queen. 

30  W.  The  king's  pawn  one  move. 

B.  The  knight  at  his  queen's  third  square. 

31  W.  The  knight  at  his  king's  fourth  square. 

B.  The  knight  at  his  king's  bishop's  fourth 
square. 
32  W.  The  rook  takes  the  \ji\^\.. 


B.  The  king's  rook  ax.  biB   queea'a 
square. 

35  W.  The  bishop  gives  check. 

B.  The  king  retires,  haviag  but  one  p 

36  W.  The  koight  gives  check. 

B.  The  king  removes. 
3r  W.  The  knight  at  the   black   queen' 
discovering  check. 
B.  The  king  moves  where  he  can. 
38  W.  The   king's   pawn  making  a  qne 
check-mate  in  " 


Beginning /rrm  the  iMrtg-aevenih  m 

37  W.  The  king's  pawn  gives  check. 

B.  The  king  at  his  bishop's  sqnare. 

38  W.  The  rook  at  its  qoeen  s  rook's  squ 

B.  The  rook  gives  check  at  the  wMt 
knight's  square. 

:iO  W    Thp  rt«,t  tatpB  thp  rrwt 
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B.  The  rook  at  its    king's   knight's    fourth 
square. 
*3  W.  The  king's  pawn  one  move,  and  gives  check. 

B.  The  king  at  his  bishop's  second  square. 
'^  W.  The  bishop  gives  check  to  the  black  king's 
third  square. 
B.  The  king  takes  the  bishop. 
"^5  W.  The  king's  pawn  makes  a  queen,  and  wins 
the  game. 


GAME   THE    SECOND. 

beginning  with  the  black;  wherein  it  appears  that 
playing  the  king's  knight,  the  second  move,  is 
wrong;  because  it  gives  the  attack  to  the  adver^ 
sary.  By  three  different  back-games  it  is  also 
shown  that  a  good  attack  keeps  the  defender  always 
embarrassed, 

1  B.  The  king's  pawn  two  steps. 
W.  The  same. 

2  B.  The  king's  knight  at  his  bishop's  third 

square. 
W.  The  queen's  pawn  one  move. 

3  B.  The  king's  bishop  at  the  queen's  bishop's 

fourth  square. 
W.  The  king's  bishop's  pawn  two  moves.* 

■^  _         _  I  r  II 

*  Whatever  else  your  adversary  might  have  played,  this  was 
always  your  best  xnove«  it  being  very  advantageous  tQ  change 
^our  king's  bishop's  pawn  for  his  royad  pawn ;  because  your  king 
and  queen's  pawn  place  themselves  in  the  middle  of  the  chess 
iKNurd,  and  become  in  a  situation  to  stop  all  the  progress  of  your 
adversary's  pieces ;  besides  this,  you  gain  the  attack  by  his  having 
played  his  king's  knight  at  the  second  move.    You  have  still  an- 
other advantage  by  losing  your  king's  bishop's  pawn  for  his 
king's  pawn ;  that  is,  when  you  do  castle  with  your  king's  rook, 
the  same  rook  finds  itself  immediately  flree  and  fit  for  action. 
1*1111  will  be  demonstrated  by  the  first  Imck-game. 

2h  2 


aquare-T 

7  B.  The  queen's  knight  at  his  qoei 

square. 
W.  The  queen's  pawn  one  move. 

8  B.  The  bishop  retires. 

W.  The  king's  bishop  at  hia  qu 
square,  t 

9  B.  The  queen  at  her  kiug'a  second 
W.  The  same. 

10  B.  The  king  castles  with  his  rook.l 

■  Obmve.lf  herffuieuklngyour  pkwa,  IcaTt 


:U  olhsnilie  ntj 
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^.  The  queen's  knight  at  his  queen's  second 

square. 
I  The  king's  knight  at  his  rook's   fourth 

square.* 
.  The  queen  at  her  king's  third  square. 
.  The  king's  knight  takes  the  bishop.f 
.  The  queen  retakes  the  knight. 
.  The  queen's  bishop  takes  the  knight.^ 
.  The  pawn  retakes  the  bishop. 
The  king's  bishop's  pawn  two  moves. 
The  queen  at  her    king's    knight's   third 

square. 
The  pawn  takes  the  pawn. 
The  bishop's  pawn  retakes  it. 
The  king's  rook  at  his  king's  bishop's  third 

square.  § 
The  king's  rook's  pawn  two  steps.  || 
The   queen's  rook    at   his   kings  bishop's 

square. 

plays  this  knight  to  make  room  for  his  king's  bishop's 
rith  a  view  to  advance  it  two  steps,  in  order  to  break  the 
fyour  pawns. 

e  had  pushed  his  king's  bishop's  pawn  instead  of  taking 
ihop,  you  must  then  have  attacked  his  queen  with  your 
bishop*  and  pushed  your  king's  rook's  pawn  the  next 
ponhis  bishop,  to  compel  him  to  take  your  knight;  in 
i  your  best  way  would  be  to  retake  his  bishop  with  your 
n  order  to  support  your  royal  pawn,  and  replace  it  in 
)e  taken. 

e  did  not  take  your  knight,  his  bishop  would  remain  im- 
1  by  your  pawns,  or  he  would  lose  at  least  three  moves  to 
free. 

plays  this  rook  with  an  intention  either  to  double  it,  or 
ve  your  queen. 

1  push  this  pawn  two  steps  to  give  your  queen  more 
irho,  being  attacked,  can  retire  behind  this  \iawu«  axid 
iinain,  threatening  her  adveTtan*%V;^\g%'tc>^^  ^i*:*''^ 
wn  advancing  afterwards  wVH  Ytecoicke  ^axw|SeccM%  Va^vsx 
r't  king. 
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W.  The  king  casties  with  his  qneen^B  rooL 

18  B.  The  queen's  bishop's  pawn  two  steps. 
W.  The  king's  pawn  one  step.* 

19  B.  The  queen's  pawn  takes  the  pawn. 
W.  The  queen's  pawn  one  move.  - 

20  B.  The  biahop  at  his  qveen's  bishop's  see 

square. 
W.  The  knight  at  his  king's  fourth  SQaare.1 

21  B.  The  king's  rook  at  the  white  king^s  bnhi 

third  square. 
W.  The  queen  at  her  king's  knig^f  s  sec 
square. 


•  Thlsmovt  It  tt  dUBeolt  to oompnlMnd m  to  tewd 
pUdnad.   You  are  to  ol»Mr»»  wtei  yoa  Bad  jaandt  ni. 
chain  of  pawnt  IbnoiriBf  one  aaotlier  upon  om  and  tiha 
oolooiad  wiiianib  tha  pavB  irtio  luM  tka  Taa  dMNild  Dot  bai 
doned.  bat muititrlvo  to  kaap  lib  post.    H«ro  afiitt  db 
that  your  king^  pawn  being  not  in  the  Una  with  hit  eoaD 
your  adversary  has  pushed  his  qdeen*s  hishopli  paiwn  two 
for  two  reasons ;  the  first  to  engage  you  to  push  that  o 
queen  forwards,  which,  in  this  case,  would  he  always  staf 
that  of  his  queen,  and  thus  leaving  behind  that  of  yo 
would  render  it  entirely  useless.    The  second  is,  to  prev* 
king's  bishop  from  battering  his  king's  rook's  pawn ;  f 
it  is  best  to  push  your  king's  pawn  upon  his  rook,  an^ 
it ;  because  then  your  adversary,  by  taking  it,  ope 
passage  to  your  queen's  pawn,  which  you  are  to  advw 
diately,  and  sustain,  in  case  of  need,  with  your  other 
order  to  make  a  queen  with  it,  or  draw  some  other  cc 
advantage  to  win  the  game.    His  queen's  pawn  (now ' 
king's)  appears  to  have  the  same  advantage  of  havir 
sition  from  your  pawns  to  make  a  queen ;  however 
ence  is  great,  because  his  pawn  being  entirely  separa' 
comrades  will  always  be  endangered  in  his  road  by 
of  your  pieces  all  waging  war  against  it 

f  It  was  necessary  to  play  that  knight  in  ordei 
king's  pawn,  the  more  becaxiw  i\Ca  -scst]  ^awn, 
situation,  stops  the  paua^a  ot\vi»ONm\>SAMs^,t 
Jcoj^ht. 
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e  queen  at  her  king*s   bishop's  second 
square,* 
le  knight  at  the  black  king's  knight's 

fourth  square, 
he  queen  gives  check, 
.'he  king  at  his  queen's  knight's  square, 
rhe  rook  takes  the  bishop.f 
The  rook  retakes  the  rook. 
The  queen  at  her    king's  bishop's  fourth 
square. 
.  The  queen  at  her  king's  fourth  square.^ 
.  The  queen  takes  the  king. 
'.  The  knight  takes  the  queen. 
i.  The  rook  at  the  white  king's  bishop's  fourth 

square. 
AT.  The  king  at  the  black  king's  knight's  fourth 

square. 
B.  The  queen's  bishop's  pawn  one  move. 
W.  The  queen's  rook  at  her  king's  knight's 

third  square. 
)  B.  The  knight  at  his  queen's  bishop's  fourth 
square. 

*  He  plays  his  queen  in  order  next  to  give  check :  but  if  he 
id  played  bis  king's  rook's  pawn  to  prevent  the  attack  of  your 
light,  you  must  then  have  attacked  his  bishop  and  his  queen 
ith  your  queen's  pawn ;  and  in  such  a  case  he  would  have  been 
roed  to  take  your  pawn,  and  you  should  have  retaken  his 
shop  with  your  knight,  which  he  could  not  have  taken  with 
s  queen,  because  she  would  have  been  lost  by  a  discovered 
«ck  with  your  bishop. 

t  He  takes  your  king's  bishop ;  first,  to  save  his  king's  rook's 
twn,  and  because  your  bishop  proves  more  incommodious  U 
m  than  any  other  of  your  pieces;  and  secondly,  to  put  hi 
Men  upon  the  rook  that  covers  your  king. 
%  Having  the  advantage  of  a  rook  against  a  bishop  at  the  er 
'  a  game,  it  is  your  advantage  to  change  queens :  because  1 
teen  being  at  present  troublesome  in  the  post  where  he  V 
tjred  her,  yoa  force  him  to  change»  wYucYi  \v«  cmttsA.  v«^> 
mriU  gave  hii  being  check-mated. 
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W.  The  knight  at  the  black  king'a  tliird  square. 

30  B.  The  knight  takes  the  kni|^t. 
W.  The  pawn  retakes  the  kAigJit. 

31  B.  The  rook  at  his  kin^s  bismip'a  third  square. 
W.  The  king's  rook  at  its  qaeen's  square. 

32  B.  The  rook  takes  the  pawn. 

W.  The  king's  rook  at  the  black  queen's  seoood 
square,  and  must  win  the  game.* 


nnsT  BAcx-«A]n  i 
Beginmmg  at  tht  third  ma99* 

3  B.  Ten  qneen's  pawn  two  steps. 

W.  The  king's  bishop's  pawn  two  steps. 

4  B.  The  queen's  pawn  takes  the  pawn.t 

W.  The  king's  bishop's  pawn  retakea  the  pawn* 

5  B.  Theking'sknight  at  the  white king'sknight's 

fourth  square. 
W.  The  queen's  pawn  one  step. 

6  B.  The  king's  bishop's  pawn  two  steps. 

W.  The  king's  bishop  at  his  queen's  bishop's 
fourth  square. 

7  B.  The  queen's  bishop's  pawn  two  steps. 
W.  The  queen's  bishop's  pawn  one  step. 

8  B.  The  queen's  knight  at  her  bishop's  third 

square. 
W.  The  king's  knight  at  his  king's  second 
square. 

*  Any  thing  he  could  have  played  could  not  prevent  you  froD 
doubling  your  rook*,  unless  he  had  sacrificed  his  bishop,  m  let 
you  make  a  queen  with  your  pawn;  therefore  he  loses  the  game 
every  way. 

t  If  he  had  taken  your  king's  bishop*s  pawn  instead  of  tUif 
you  must  have  pushed  your  king's  pawn  upon  his  kni|^t«  and 
afterwards  retaken  his  pawn  with  your  queen's  Uihop. 
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he  king's  rook's  pawn  two  steps.* 
he  king's  rook's  pawn  one  move, 
he  king's  knight    at    his    rook's   third 
square. 

he  king  castles  on  his  own  side, 
he  queen's  knight  at  her  rook's  fourth 
square. 

he  bishop  gives  check. 
he  bishop  covers  the  check, 
he  bishop  takes  the  black  bishop, 
he  queen  takes  the  bishop, 
he  queen's  pawn  one  move, 
he  queen's  bishop's  pawn  one  move.f 
he  queen's  knight's  dawn  two  moves, 
he  queen's  bishop's  pawn  takes  it  passing 
by. 

he  rook's  pawn  retakes  the  pawn, 
he  queen's  knight's  pawn  one  move, 
he  queen's  bishop    at  his  king's  third 
square. 

he  bishop  at  his  king's  second  square. 
he  king's  knight  at  his  king's  bishop's 
fourth  square.^ 
he  king's  knight  at  his  own  square. 

ihes  this  pawn  two  steps  to  avoid  having  a  douUe 
his  king's  rook's  line,  which,  by  pushing  your  king's 
t  upon  his  knight,  he  could  not  possibly  escape,  and 
it  afterwards  with  your  queen's  bishop,  would  have 
I  very  bad  game. 

rs  this  to  cut  the  communication  of  your  pawns ;  but 
t  by  pushing  immediately  your  queen's  knight^s  pawn 
light,  which  move  obliges  your  adversary  to  take  the 
)  way.    Thb  Joins  your  pawns  again,  and  makes  them 

light  gives  the  mortal  blow  to  this  game,  because  he 
esent  all  your  adversary's  pieces  in  some  measure 
till  you  have  time  to  prepare  the  check-mate. 


W.  The  queen'3  pawn  one  move. 

21  B.  The  king's  bishop  at  his  third  i 
W.  The  king's  rook  takes  the  pawi 

22  B.  The  king  castles  aa  his  queeo'e 
W.  The  king's  rook  takes  the  bl 

23  B.  The  pawn  takes  the  rook. 

W.  The  queen's  rook  takes  the  paT 

24  B.  The  queen's  rook's  pawn  one  d 
W.  The  rook  gives  check. 

35  B.  The  king  retires. 

W.  The   rook   at  the   black   quee 
second  square. 
S6  B.  The  queen  at  her  knight's  four 
W,  The   queen's   knight   at   her   i 
square. 

27  B.  The  queen   at   her  king's  bis! 

square. 
W.  The  queen's  knight  at  hei  bis! 

28  B.  The  queen  takes  the  knight. 
W.  The  bishop  gives  check. 
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rhe   queen   at    her   king's   bishops    third 

square. 
The  queen's  pawn  takes  the  pawn. 
The  queen's  pawn  retakes  the  pawn. 
.  The  queen's  rook's  pawn  two  moves. 
.  The  king's  knight's  pawn  two  moves. 
.  The  queen  at  her  third  square. 
.  The  king's  knight's  pawn  one  move. 
i.  The  king's  knight  at  his  king's  square. 
/.  The  king's  bishop  at  his  queen's  bishop's 

fourth  square. 
B.  The  queen's  bishop's  pawn  one  move. 
N.  The  queen  at  the  black  king's  rook's  fourth 

square. 
B.  The  queen's  knighf  s  pawn  two  steps. 
W.  The  king's  knight's  pawn  one  move. 
3  B.  The  king's  rook's  pawn  one  move. 
W.  The  bishop  takes  tiie  king's  bishop's  pawn, 
and  gives  checks 
A  B.  The  king  at  his  rook's  square. 
W.  The  queen's  bishop  takes  the  black  king's 
rook's  pawn. 
t5  B.  The  king's  knight  at  his  bishop's  third 
square. 
W.  The  queen  being  at  her  king's  rook's  fifth 
square,  wins  the  game  on  removing  the 
bishop. 


THIRD  BACK-GAME. 

Beginning  from  the  tenth  move. 

LO  B.  The  king  castles  on  his  queen's  side. 

W.  The  king  castles  on  his  own  side. 
II  B.  The  king's  rook's  pawn  one  moNe. 

W,  The  queen's  knight  at  \v\a  c^eei>^^  's^^^^ 
square, 

2  I 
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13  B.  The  king's  kaight's  pawn  two  slepi. 
W.The  queen's  bishop  at  his  king's  tlaii 

13  B.  The   queen's   rook   at   its  kiDg*!  ksi^ 

W.  The  queen's  knight's  pawn  two  Btep!. 

14  B.  The  king's  rook's  pawn  one  move. 
W.  The  queen's  rook's  pawn  twomofei.* 

15  B.  The  bishop  takea  the  kuigbt. 
W.  The  queen  takes  the  bishop. 

16  B.  The  king's  kni^t's  pawn  one  move. 
W.  The  queen  at  her  king's  second  jqnait  ' 

17  B.  The  queen's  biEhop's  pawn  one  step. 
W.  The  queen's  rook's  pawn  one  step, 

18  B.  The  bishop  at  his  queen's  bishop's  s«i 

W.  The  queen's  bishop's  pawn  one  move. 

19  B.  Tlic  king's  rook's  pawn  one  moTC. 
W.  The  king's  rook   at   hi?   queen's  kiii|l( 

square. 

20  B.  The  kiog's  rook  at  its  fourth  square. 
W.  The  queen's  bishop's  pawn  one  man. 

21  B.  The  queen's  pawn  one  move. 
W.  The  king's  pawn  one  move. 

22  B.  The  king's  knight  at  his  king's  squuC' 
W.  The  queen's  knight's  pawn  onenw* 

23  B.  The  pawn  takes  the  pawn. 

W.  The  king's  rook  retakes  the  pawn. 

24  B.  The  queen's  rook's  pawn  one  move. 
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le  king's  rook    at  its  queen's  knight's 
foarth  square. 

he  king's  bishop's  pawn  one  move, 
lie  king's  bishop  takes  the  queen's  rook's 

pawn, 
rhe  pawn  takes  the  bishop. 
The  queen  takes  the  pawn,  and  gives  check. 
The  king  retires. 
The  queen  gives  check. 
.  The  knight  covers  the  check. 
.  The  queen's  rook's  pawn  one  move, 
i.  The  king  at  his  queen's  second  square. 
/.  The  queen  takes  the  queen's  pawn,  and 

gives  check. 
B.  The  king  retires. 

W.  The  queen's  rook's  pawn  one  move,  and  by 
different  ways  wins  the  game. 


CUNNINGHAM'S  GAMBIT. 

\e  inventor  of  which  thought  it  a  sure  game  ;  hut 
three  pawns  well  conducted,  for  the  loss  of  a 
bishop  only,  will  win  the  game,  playing  well  on 
both  sides.  There  are  two  hack-games:  one 
from  the  seventh,  and  the  other  at  the  eleventh 
move. 

I  W.  The  king's  pawn  two  moves. 

B.  The  same. 
\  W.  The  king's  bishop's  pawn  two  moves. 

B.  The  king's  pawn  takes  the  pawn. 
I  W.  The  king's  knight  at  his  king's  bishop'f 
third  square. 
B.  The  king*s  bishop  at  his  king's  secon 
square. 
I  W.  The  king's  bishop  at  his  queen's  bishof 
fourth  square. 


7  W. 

1). 
8W. 

B. 
9  W. 

B. 
low. 


The  king  at  his  rook's  square. 
The  king's  bishop  at  his  third  squi 
The  king's  pawn  one  move. 
The  queen's  p&wn  two  steps. 
.  The  king's  pawn  takes  the  bishop. 
The  king's  knight  takes  the  pawn. 
The  king's  bishop  at  his  queen's 


11  W. 

B. 

12  W, 


third  square. 
u_   >j  bishop   at  his  kinj 


B.  The  queen's 


.  The  queen's  pawn  one  move.x 
The  king's  rook's  pawn  one  move.; 
The  queen's  bi^op  at  his  king's 
fourth  square. 

,  The  queen's  bishop's  pawn  two  sti 


Initoul  of  pbying  thit  Uihop  at 
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.  u  n  takes  tbe  pa"'*  '^^^ 
te  queen  8  bishop  take 
^^^''"'^'sknigW  at  ber  bishops 

^e  queens  W  6  „ueen8  second  I 

square.  .  ^^  ^t  his  qu^en 

Tb«  queen  at"  ^jigi^op. 

The  knight  takes         ^^^^^ 
■•T^«'l^'=''::Srkmgbt's  square., 

..  The  queen  ^    the  q«eeM 

r.  The  q««f  Xs  the  que«"-.„„.a  square. 
3.  The  took  take*      ^^  .^^  »'^'^6«  "Square. 

«*'^l5!dvweU  ported.  ^^^  jWOft-**** 


wone^tMte.  ^1*2. 


^   -(?: 


^4  W.  The  knight  at  his    king's    bishop's 
square. 
B.  The  king's  knight's  pawn  two  steps 

25  W.  The  king  at  his  knight's  second  squj 

B.  The  king's  bishop's  pawn  one  move 

26  W.  The  queen's    rook   at    its  king's 

square. 
B.  The  king's  rook's  pawn  one  step. 

27  W.  The  queen's  rook's  pawn  takes  the  i 

B.  The  pawn  retakes  the  pawn. 

28  W.  The  king's    rook   at    its    queen's 

square. 
B.  The  queen's  rook  at  her  home.f 

29  W.  The  king's    rook    returns    to    its 

square. 
B.  The  bishop  at  his  queen's  second  sq 

30  W.  The  queen's  pawn  one  move. 

B.  The  queen's  bishop's  pawn  one  mo^ 

31  W.  The  bishop  at  his  queen's  bishop's 

square. 
B.  The  king's  rook  pawn  one  move.J 

32  W.  The  king's  rook  at  his  home. 
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.  The  king's  rook  at  its  fourth  square.* 
.  The  queen's  knight's  pawn  one  move. 
*.  The   queen's  rook  at    its    king's    rook's 

square. 
L  The  queen's  knight's  pawn  one  move. 
^.  The  king's  knight's  pawn  one  move. 
N.  The  knight  at  his  queen's  second  square. 
B.  The  king's  rook  at  its  king's  knight's  fourth 

square. 
W.  The   king's   rook  at    its    king's  bishop's 

square. 
B.  The  king's  knight's  pawn  one  move. 
/  W.  The  rook  takes  the  pawn,  and  gives  check. 
B.  The  king  at  his  queen's  bishop's  second 
square. 
i8  W.  The  king's  rook  at  the  black  king's  knight 
third  square. 
B.  The  king  roo'ks  pawn  gives  check. 

39  W.  The  king  at  his  knight's  square. 

B.  The  king's  knight's  pawn  one  move. 

40  W.  The  rook  takes  the  rook. 

B.  The  rook's  pawn  gives  check. 

41  W;  The  king  takes  the  knight's  pawn. 

B.  The  rook's    pawn    makes  a  queen,   and 
gives  check. 

42  W.  The  king  at  his  bishop's  second  square. 

B.  The  rook  gives  check  at  its  king's  bishop's 
square. 

43  W.  The  king  at  his  third  square. 

B.  The  queen  gives  check  at  the  white  king'f 
rook's  third  square. 


*  If*  instead  of  playing  thig,  he  had  given  check,  with  his  roo) 
pawn,  he  would  have  played  ill»  and  entirely  against  the  instr' 
tkms  given  in  the  ol»ervation  marked  ({)  in  the  first  gai 
p,  349. 


Beginning  at  the  itvenlk'mave  tifthei 

7  W.  The  kiog  at  bis  rook's  square. 

B.  The  bisliop  at  his  king's  second  : 

8  W.  The  king's   bishop   takes   the  f 

gives  check. 
B.  The  king  takes  the  bishop. 

9  W.  The  king's  knight  at  the  black  kin 

square,  giving  double  check. 
B.  The  king  at  his  third  sqoare  g  i 
else  be  loses  his  queen. 

10  W.  The  queen  gives  check  at  her  king 

fourth  square. 
B.  The  king  takes  the  knight 

11  W.  The  queen  gives  check  at  the  bl 

bishop  fourth  square. 
B.  The  king  at  hia  queen's  third  sqi 

12  W.  The  queen  gives  check-mate  at 

queen's  fourth  square. 
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i  king's  knight  at  the  black  king's  fourth 
.quare. 

e  king's  knight  at  his  king*s  bishop's 
third  square. 

le  king's  bishop  at  his  queen's  knight's 
third  square. 

'he  queen  at  her  king's  square, 
rhe  king's  knight  at    the   black  king's 

bishop's  second  square. 
The  rook  at  the  king's  knight's  square. 
The  king's  pawn  one  move. 
.  The  queen's  pawn  two  moves. 
.  The  pawn  takes  the  knight. 
*.  The  pawn  retakes  the  pawn. 
■.  The  bishop  takes  the  pawn. 
3.  The  queen's  bishop  at  the  white  king's 

knight's  fourth  square. 
iV.  The  queen  at  her  king's  square. 
B.  The  queen's  bishop  at  her  king's  rook's 

fourth  square. 
W.  The  queen's  pawn  two  steps. 
B.  The  bishop  takes  the  knight. 
W.  The  queen's  bishop  gives  check. 
B.  The  rook  covers  the  check. 
W.  The  knight  at  his  queen's  bishop's  third 

square. 
B.  The  bishop  takes  the  bishop. 
W.  The  knight  retakes  the  bishop. 
B.  The  queen  at  her  king's  bishop's  secoT 

square. 
W.  The  knight  takes  the  bishop. 
B.  The  queen  takes  the  knight. 
W.  The  queen  takes  the  queen. 
B.  The  king  takes  the  queen. 
W.  The  bishop  takes  the  rook,  and  with 
sapcriority  of  a  took.  ^««^^  "«vaJ 
game. 


ti.  ine   King's   UDignc    bx,    tae   y/aae 
fourth  square. 
IS  W.  The  queen's  bUbop  at  his  king's  I 
fourth  square. 
B.  The  kiug'a  bishop's  pann  two  moi 

13  W.  The  queen's  knight  at  bis  queea'a 

square* 
B.  The  queen  at  her  king's  second  squ 

14  W,  The  queen's  bbhop's  pawn  two  mt 

B.  The  queen's  bishop's  pawn  one  nw 

15  W.  The  pawn  takes  the  pawn. 

B.  The  pawn  retakes  the  pawn. 

16  W.  The  queen's  rook  at  her  bishop's  s 
'   B.  The  queen's  knight  at  her  bishop 

square- 

17  W.  The  queen's  knight  takes  the  knig 

B.  The  king's  bishop's    pawn    reta 

18  W.  The  knight  takes  the  black  pawn 

his  king. 
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B.  This  king  castle  with  his  rook. 

19  W.  The  queen  at  her  second  square. 
B.  The  king's  rook's  pawn  one  step. 

20  W.  The  queen's  rook   at   the  black  queen's 

bishop's  fourth  square. 
B.  The  queen's  rook  at  its  queen's  square. 

21  W.  The  king's  bishop  at  his  queen's  rook's 

fourth  square. 
B.  The  king's  knight's  pawn  two  steps. 

22  W.  The  queen's  bishop  at  his   king's  third 

square. 
B.  The  rook  takes  the  rook. 

23  W.  The  knight  takes  the  rook. 

B.  The  queen  at  her  third  square. 

24  W.  The  queen  at  her   king's  rook's  second 

square. 
B.  Hie  king  at  his  knight's  second  square. 

25  W.  The  queen  takes  the  queen. 

B.  The  rook  retakes  the  queen. 

26  W.  The  queen's  rook's  pawn  one  move. 

B.  The  king  at  his  knight's  third  square. 

27  W.  The  queen's  knight's  pawn  two  steps. 

B.  The  king's  rook's  pawn  one  move. 

28  W.  The  queen's  knight's  pawn  one  move. 

B.  The  knight  at  his  king's  second  square. 

29  W.  The   rook  at  the  black  queen's   bishop's 

second  square. 
B.  The  rook  at  its  queen's  second  square. 

30  W.  The  rook  takes  the  rook ;  if  not,  it  will  be 

the  same. 
B.  Hie  bishop  retakes  the  rook. 

31  W.  The  king  at  his  knight's  second  square. 

B.  Hie  king's  rook's  pawn  one  step. 

32  W.  The  queen's  bishop  at  his  king's  bishop's 

second  square* 
R  The  kJDg  at  his  rook's  foxirVk  ^cjoax^. 
33  W.  The  king's  bishop  glvea  chfttV. 
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B*  The  bishop  covers  the  chedu 

34  W.  The  bishop  takes  the  bishop. 

B.  Hie  king  takes  the  bishop. 

35  W.  The  knight  gives  check  at  his  kiii| 

square. 
B.  Tlie  king  at  the  white  king's  bishop 
square. 

36  W.  The  king  at  his  rook's  third  s^uari 

B.  The  king  at  the  white  king's  bisho 
square. 

37  W.  The  knight  at  his  king*s  knigjif 

square. 
B.  The  knight  at  his  king's  bishop* 
square. 

38  W,  The  bishop  at  his  king's  knighf  s  i 

B.  The  king's  pawn  one  move. 

39  W.  Tlie  queen's  rook's  pawn  one  movi 

B.  Tlie  king's  pavm  one  move. 

40  W.  The  bishop  at  his  king^s  bishop'i 

square. 
B.  The  knight  takes  the  queen's  pa 
afterwards  wins  the  game. 


FURTHER   ILLUSTRATION    OF   CUNNING! 

GAMBIT. 

1  W.  The  king's  pawn  two  moves. 

B.  The  same. 

2  W.  The  king's  bishop's  pawn  two  mo*! 

B.  The  pawn  takes  the  pawn. 

3  W.  The  king's  knight  at  his  bishop 

square. 
B.  The  king's  bishop  at  his   king's 
square. 
4  W.  The  king's  VisYiop  ^\.  Vv&  Q^^«ii« 
fourth  square. 
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rhe  bishop  gives  check, 
fhe  king  at  his  bishop's  square.* 
The  queen's  pawn  one  step. 
The  queen's  pawn  two  steps. 
The  queen  at  her  king's   bishop's  third 
square. 
.  The  king's  pawn  one  steps. 
i  The  queen's  pawn  takes  the  pawn. 
(T.  The  queen's  pawn  retakes  the  pawn. 
B.  The  queen  at  her  king's  second  square. 
N".  The  queen's  bishop  takes  the  gambit  pawn. 
B.  The  queen's  bishop  at  the  white  king's 

knight's  fourth  square. 
W.  The  queen's  knight  at  her  bishop's  third 

square. 
B.  The  queen's  bishop's  pawn  one  step, 
i.  W.  The  queen's  knight  at  his  king's  fourth 
square,  must  win  the  game. 


THE  QUEEN'S  GAMBIT ; 
WTierein  there  are  six  back-games. 

1  W.  The  queen's  pawn  two  steps. 

B.  The  queen's  pawn  two  steps  likewise. 

2  W.  The  queen's  bishop's  pawn  two  steps. 

B.  The  pawn  takes  the  pawn. 

3  W.  The  king's  pawn  two  moves.f 

B.  The  king's  pawn  two  moves.^ 

*  Withdrawing  your  king  to  his  bishop's  place  makes  it 
ossibl*  for  your  adversary  to  preserve  the  gambit  pawn,  w' 
rill  be  always  in  your  power  to  take. 

f  If,  instead  of  two,  you  had  pushed  this  pawn  but  one 
our  adversary  would  have  shut  up  your  queen's  bishop  / 
sast  half  the  game ;  the  first  back-game  will  be  the  evi 
•fit. 

^  If,  ioMtmd  of  playing  thii  pawn,  YieYuAiNA\x2asL«^V>cw« 
wn,  be  bad  lost  the  ^me.    TWa  "wVU \»  «eai\s^  «^ ««.' 

2k 


6  W.  The  king's  bishop's  pawn  one 

B.  The  king's  bishop  at  his  que 
fourth  square. 

7  W.  The  que«n*s  knight  at  her  i 

sqaare-t 
B.  The  bishop    takes   the  knigl 
white  king's  rook.§ 

8  W.  The  rook  takes  the  bishop. 

B.  The  king  caatlea.|| 


le  tud  neithec  pnihed  thii  pftin 

kn  thli  cue  you  miue  luTe  put 

,  md  your  game  would 

■  If,  knttad  of  puihlng-your  pawn  fomrd 
hk  kln^i  pftWB,  you  lud  lost  th«  idvuiti^  of ) 
li  the  nibject  of  ■  thlid  beck-geme. 

f  If  be  hud  plsyed  ibj  thing  ebe,  you  muM  i 
Xing')  Uibop'i  pHwa  two  >t«pg>  and  by  Itali  mei 
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9W.  The  knight  at  his  queen's  bishop's  third 
square. 
B.  The  pawn  takes  the  pawn. 
lO  W.  The  king's  bishop  takes  the  gambit's  pawn.* 
B.  The  pawn  takes  the  white  king's  bishop's 
pawn. 
U  W.  The  pawn  retakes  the  pawn.f 

B.  The  queen's  bishop  at  his  king's  bishop's 
fourth  square. 

12  W.  The  queen's    bishop   at  his  king's  third 

square. 
B.  The  queen's  knight  at  his  queen's  second 
square. 

13  W.  The  queen  at  her  second  square. 

B.  The  queen's  knight  at  his  third  square. 

14  W.  The  queen's  bishop  takes  the  knight. 

B.  The  rook's  pawn  retakes  the  bishop. 

15  W.  The  king  castles  on  his  queen's  side. 

B.  The  king  at  his  rook's  square. 

16  W,  The  king's  rook  at  the  black  king's  knight's 

fourth  square. 
B.  The  king's  knight's  pawn  one  move. 

17  W.  The  queen  at  her  king's  third  square. 

B.  The  queen  at  her  third  square. 

18  W.  The  knight  at  his  king*s  fourth  square. 

B.  The  bishop  takes  the  knight. 

19  W.  The  pawn  retakes  the  bishop,  and  re- unites 

his  comrades. 
B.  The  king's  rook  at  its  king's  square. 


«  This  particular  move  demands  a  sixth  back-game;  because 
if  you  had  retaken  his  king's  bishop's  pawn  with  your  king's 
bishop's  pawn,  you  had  lost  the  game  again. 

t  In  retaking  this  pawn,  you  give  an  opening  to  your  rook 
upon  his  king,  and  this  pawn  serves  likewise  for  a  better  guard  to 
your  Iking;  it  stops  also  the  course  of  '^out  «AN«E«»r)*%>&xC\^\.\ 
MDd  though  you  have  at  present  a  pawn  leas,  '^o\x\ka.N^>iJafc>QRaX^^ 
the  game  by  the  situation. 
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20  W.  The  king  at  his  queen's  kni^^s  square. 

B.  The  queen  at  her  bishop's  .fomth  square. 

21  W.  The  queen  takes  the  queen. 

B.  The  pawn  retakes  the  queen* 

22  W.  The  queen's  rook  at  its  king's  square. 

B.  The  king  at  his  knighf  s  s^ond  square. 

23  W.  The  king  at  his  queen's  bishop's  second 

square. 
B.  Hie  king's  rook*s  pawn  one  move. 

24  W.  The  ki^s  rook  at    his  kni^^s  tliiia 

square. 
B.  The  knight  at  his  king's  zook'a  fimrtti 
square. 

25  W.  The  attacked  rook  saves  itself  at  the  qneea's 

knighf  s  tibdrd  square. 
B.  Tlie  queen's  knight's  pawn  one  move. 

26  W.  The  queen*s  pawn  one  step,  to  make  an 

opening  for  your  rook  and  bishop. 
B.  The  pawn  takes  the  pawn. 

27  W.  The  king's  rook  takes  the  pawn. 

B.  The  queen's  rook  at  its  queen's  square. 

28  W.  The  queen's  rook  at  its  queen's  square. 

B.  The  knight  at  his  king's  bishop's  thiid 
square. 

29  W.  The  king's  rook  gives  check. 

B.  The  king  at  his  rook's  square. 

30  W.  The  bishop  at  the  black  queen's  fourth 

square,  to  prevent  the  adversary's  pawns 
advancing. 
B.  The  knight  takes  the  bishop. 

31  W.  The  rook  retakes  the  knight. 

B.  The  king's   rook    at  its   king's    bishop's 
square. 

32  W.  The  queen's  rook  at  its   queen's  seconc 

square. 
B.  The  king's  rooV«iV.>i)cL'&^V\\feV\!i^^>d\is^^^ 

fourth  squats. 
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33  W.  The  queen's    rook    at  its  king's  second 
square. 

B.  The  queen's  pawn  one  move. 

34  W,  The  pawn  takes  the  pawn. 

B.  The  queen's  rook  takes  the  pawn. 

35  W.  The  king's  rook  at  the  black  king's  second 

square. 
B.  TTie  king's  knight's  pawn  one  step  ;  if  he 
sustained  the  pawn,  the  game  was  lost 

36  W.  One  of  the  two  rooks  takes  the  pawn. 

B.  The  rook  takes  the  rook. 

37  W.  The  rook  retakes  the  rook. 

B.  The  rook  gives  check  at  the  white  ^king's 
bishop's  second  square. 

38  W.  The  king  at  his   queen's   bishop's  third 

square. 
B.  The  rook  takes  the  pawn. 

39  W.  The  rook's  pawn  two  steps.* 

B.  The  king's  knight's  pawn  one  step. 

40  W.  The  rook's  pawn  one  move. 

B.  The  knight's  pawn  one  move. 

41  W.  The  rook  at  its  king's  square. 

B.  The  knight's  pawn  one  move. 

42  W.  The  rook  at  its  king's  knight's  square. 

B.  The  rook  gives  check. 

43  W.  The  king  at  his  queen's  bishop's  fourth 

square. 
B.  The  rook  at  the  white  king's  knight's  third 
square. 

44  W.  The  rook's  pawn  one  move. 

B.  The  rook  at  its  king's    knighf  s   second 
square. 

*  If  you  had  taken  his  pawn  with  your  rook,  instead  of  push- 
ing this  pawn,  you  had  lost  the  game ;  because  your  king  would 
have  prevented  your  rook  from  coming  in  time  to  atop  the  pas- 
9age  ofhiM  knighf  §  pawn     This  may  ^  wen  \j^  ^'^Xk^w^i^^ 
uuaemoveB, 

2  k2 
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45  W.  The  king  takes  the  pawn. 

B.  The  rook's  pawn  one  move. 
i6  W.  The  kiag  at  the  black  queen's  ko) 
square. 

B,  The  rook's  pawn  one  move. 
47  W.  The  rooks  pawn  one  move. 

B,  The  rook  lakes  the  pawn.* 
49  W.  The  rook  takes  the  pavsn.f 

B.  The  rook  at  theking's  rook'sseci 

49  W.  The  pawn  two  steps. 

B.  The  pawn  one  step. 

50  W.  The  rook  at  its  king's  rook's  aeo 

B.  The  king  at  his  knight's  second 

51  W.  The  pawn  one  move. 

B.  The  king  at  hia  knight's  third  si 

52  W.  The   king   at  the  black   queen' 

third  square. 
B.  The  king  at  his  knight's  fourtll  i 

53  W.  The  pawn  one  move. 

B.  The  king  at  the  white  king 
fourth  square. 

54  W.  Tlie  pawn  advances. 

B.  The  rook  takes  the  pawn,  aj 
afterwards  his  king  upon  the 
a  drawn  game,  because  hia 
cost  your  rook. 


Beginning  at  the  third  move  of  the  gaea 
3.  W.  The  king's  pawn  one  move. 
B.  The  king's  bishop's  pawn  two  s' 


fir,  ini[e»d  of  taking  hiiBWD, 
had  lost  the  game. 

t  Moiing  of  lh\s  pa-nn  n"«l ' 
beCCertopuBhyoui  king's  v*"" 
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^  W.  The  king's  bishop  takes  the  pawn. 
B.  The  king's  pawn  one  move. 

5  W.  The  king's  bishop*s  pawn  one  move. 

B.  The   king's  knight  at  his  bishop's  third 
square.* 

6  W.  The  queen's  knight  at  her  bishop's  third 

square. 
B.  The  queen's  bishop's  pawn  two  steps.f 

7  W.  The  King's  knight  at  his   king's  second 

square. 
B.  The  queen's  knight  at  her  bishop's  third 
square. 

8  W.  The  king  castles  on  his  own  side. 

B.  The  king's  knight's  pawn  two  steps.J 

9  W.  The  queen's  pawn  takes  the  pawn.§ 

B.  The  queen  tsikes  the  queen. 

10  W.  The  rook  retakes  the  queen. 

B.  The  king's  bishop  takes  the  pawn. 

11  W.  The  king's  knight  at  his  queen's  fourth 

square. 
B.  The  king  at  his  second  square. 

12  W.  The  queen's  knight  at  her  rook's  fourth 

square. 
B.  The   king's   bishop  at  his  queen's  third 
square. 

13  W.  The  king's  knight  takes  the  knight. 

•  He  plays  thig  knight  to  hinder  your  king's  and  queen's 
iwwns  from  assembling. 

t  This  is  pushed  again  with  the  same  design,  to  prevent  the 
centre  pawns  from  uniting  in  front. 

%  He  plays  this  pawn  to  push  that  of  his  king's  bishop  upon 
your  king's  pawn  in  case  of  need>  which  would  cause  an  entire 
separation  of  your  best  pawns. 

§  If,  instead  of  taking  this  pawn,  you  had  advanced  your  own, 

the  adversary  would  then  have  attacked  your  king's  bishop  with 

his  queen's  knight,  to  compel  you  to  give  him  check ;  and  in 

ihig  caae,  he,  playing  his  king  at  his  bifthoV^  «ecowd«K\w4se«  \v«j!^ 

gained  the  move  upon  you,  and  a  ver^  %oo^%\V>3ANlvQtk.i<n.  ^j&xsv^. 
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B.  The  pawn  retakes  the  knight. 

14  W.  The  king's  bishop's  pawn  one  step.^ 

B.  The  king's  rook*s  pawn  <me  step. 

15  W.  The  queen's  bishop  at  his  qneen's  aeoond 

square. 
B.  The  knight  at  his  qneen's  fbncth  sqosre. 

16  W.  The  king^s  kni^t's  pawn  one  sttp. 

B.  The  queen's  bishop  at  his  queen's  soeosd 
square. 

17  W.  The  king  at  his  bishop's  seccmd  sqnan. 

B.  The  Queen's  bishop's  pawn  one  move. 

18  W.  The  imight  at  his  queen's  bishop's  fliin 

square. 
B.  The  queen's  bishop  at  his  third  sqoaie. 

19  W.  The  knight  takes  die  knight. 

B.  The  pawn  retakes  the  knif^t. 

20  W.  The  king's   bishop  at  his  king's  seen 

square. 
B.  Hie  queen's  rook  at  bis  king's  kni^ 
square. 

21  W.  The  queen's  bishop  at  his  third  square. 

B.  The  lung's  knight's  pawn  takes  the  pawn 

22  W.  The  bishop  takes  the  roobt 

B.  Hie  pawn   takes  the  king's  pawn^  givin 
check. 

23  W.  The  king  retakes  the  pawn. 

*  You  advance  this  pawn  to  prevent  your  adyeraary  fro 
putting  three  pawns  in  front,  whidi  he  would  hare  dona  1 
pushing  only  his  king's  pawn. 

t  If  you  had  retaken  his  pawn  with  your  knight'i  pawn, 
would  have  pushed  his  queen's  pawn  upon  your  bishop,  m 
afterwards  would  have  entered  your  game  with  a  ehedL  of  I 
rook,  sustained  by  his  queen's  bishop ;  and  if  yon  had  taken  tl 
pawn  with  your  king's  pawn,  he  might  have  dcme  the  turn 
which  would  have  given  him  a  very  good  game,  because  one 
his  pawns  being  then  pasaed  VftoXiK  to  say,  a  pawn  that  can '. 
no  more  stopped  but  bivP^*^**^  Nr^WnisBSa^i  ««x 
Ainder  the  making  of  a  queen. 
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B.  The  rook  takes  the  bishop. 

24  W.  The  king's  bishop  at  his  third  square. 

B.  The  king  at  his  third  square. 

25  W.  The  king's  rook  at   his    queen's    second 

square. 
B.  The  queen's  pawn  gives  check. 

26  W.  The  king  at  his  bishop's  second  square. 

B.  The  queen's  bishop  at  the  white  king's 
fourth  square. 

27  W.  The  queen's  rook  at  its  king's  square. 

B.  The  king  at  his  queen's  fourth  square. 

28  W.  The  king's  rook  at  its  king's  second  square. 

B.  The  rook  at  its  king's  square. 

29  W.  The  king's  knight's  pawn  one  move. 

B.  The  bishop  takes  the  bishop. 

30  W.  The  rook  takes  the  rook. 

B.  The  pawn  takes  the  pawn. 

31  W.  The  king's  rook's  pawn  one  move. 

B.  The  queen's  bishop's  pawn  one  move. 

32  W.  The  king's  rook  at  the  black  king's  rook's 

square. 
B.  The  queen's  pawn  one  move. 

33  W.  The  king  at  his  third  square. 

B.  The  king's  bishop  gives  check  at  his  queen's 
bishop's  fourth  square. 

34  W.  The  king  at  his  bishop's  fourth   square, 

having  no  other  place. 
B.  The  queen's  pawn  one  move,  and  wins  the 
game.* 

*  The  loss  of  this  game  shows  the  strength  of  two  bishops 
against  the  rooks,  particularly  when  the  king  is  placed  between 
two  pawns.  But  if,  instead  of  employing  your  rooks  to  make 
war  against  his  pawns,  you  had  on  the  thirty-first  move  played 
your  rook  at  the  black  queen's  square;  on  the  thirty-second 
move  brought  your  other  rook  at  your  adversatY's  kind's  secotvd 
tquan;  and  on  the  thirty-third  move  uuciXfice^  "^««x^^V  w3*- 
for  bis  king's  bishop ;  you  h  ad  made  \l  ii  dx««Ti  %«&&. 
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8BC0ND   BACK  6AMB. 

Begkimng  dt  the  third  move  qf  the  Qmeen'e  GM 

3  W.  Tlie  king's  pawn  two  steps. 

B.  Hie  queen's  knight^s  pawn  two  steps. 

4  W.  The  queen's  rook's  pawn  two  steps. 

B.  Tlie  queen's  bishop's  pawn  one  step. 

5  W.  The  queen's  knight's  pawn  one  step. 

B.  The  gambit  pawn  takes  the  pawn.* 

6  W.  The  rook's  pawn  takes  the  pawn. 

B.  Tlie  oueen's  bishop's  pawn  tains  the  pr 
t  W.  The  king's  bishop  takes  the  pawn,  i 
l^ves  check. 
B.  The  bishop  covers  the  check. 

8  W.  The  queen  takes  the  pawn. 

B.  The  bishop  takes  the  bishop. 

9  W.  The  queen  retakes  the  bishop,  and  f 

check. 
B.  The  queen  covers  the  check. 

10  W.  The  queen  takes  the  queen. 

B.  The  knight  retakes  the  queen. 

1 1  W.  The  king's  bishop's  pawn  two  steps. 

B.  The  king's  pawn  one  move  or  step. 

12  W.  The  king  at  his  second  square. 

B.  The  king's  bishop's  pawn  two  steps.f 

13  W.  The  king's  pawn  one  move. 

*  It  is  of  the  same  consequence  in  the  attack  of  the  qu 
gambit  to  separate  the  adversary's  pawns  on  that  side*  as  it 
the  king's  gambit  to  separate  them  on  the  king's  side. 

f  By  pushing  this  pawn  two  steps,  the  adversary  forces  y< 

push  forward  your  king's  pawn,  in  order  to  cause  your  qi» 

pawn,  now  at  the  head,  to  be  left  behind  and  of  no  use. 

observation  in  page  365.)    Nevertheless  you  must  play  it ; 

ttrive  afterwards,  with  theYvc^p  ot  ^ovn  \\«fiK»,  \a  chants 

your  queen's  pawn  fot  hU  \u3tt%*  %»  mA  ^inc^  v.^xfi^^^Maaii^xi 

own  king's  pawn. 
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B.  The  king's  knight  at  his    king's   second 
square. 

14  W.  The  queen's  knight  at  his  bishop's  third 

square. 
B.  The  king's  knight  at  his  queen's  fourth 
square.* 

15  W.  The  knight  takes  the  knight. 

B.  The  pawn  retakes  the  knight. 

16  W.  The  queen's   bishop  at  her    rook's  third 

square. 
B.  The  bishop  takes  the  bishop. 

17  W.  The  rook  takes  the  bishop. 

B.  The  king  at  his  second  square. 

18  W.  The  king  at  his  bishop's  third  square. 

B.  The  king's    rook  at  its  queen's  knight's 
square. 

19  W.  The  knight  at  his  king's  second  square. 

B.  The  king  at  his  third  square. 

20  W.  The   king's    rook    at    its   queen's   rook's 

square. 
B.  The  king's  rook  at  its   queen's  knight's 
second  square. 

21  W.  The  queen's  rook  gives  checL 

B.  The  knight  covers  the  check. 

22  W.  The  king's  rook  at  the  black  queen's  rook's 

fourth  square. 
B.  The  king's  knight's  pawn  one  move. 

23  W.  The  knight  at  his  queen's  bishop's  third 

square. 
B.  The  queen's  rook  at  its  queen's  square. 

24  W.  The  queen's  rook  takes  the  rook's  pawn. 

B.  The  rook  takes  the  rook. 

•  In  this  present  situation  your  adversary  is  forced  to  propose 
the  changing  of  knights,  though  hy  this  move  he  separates  his 
pawns ;  because,  i/he  had  played  any  thm%  eVa^t  '^OMntoNxViVsaN^ 

tMkea  bit  rook's  pawn,  by  playing  onVy  '^o\xx\uu^X.«X^^\^aR^ 

qu9m*B  knight'B  fourth  iquare. 


25  The  rook  retakes,  and  must  win  tli 
having  a  pawn  'fliiperiority,  and  i 
a  pawn  past,  which  amounts  to  a  | 


BfginniHg  at  the  fourth  move  of  the  Qneen's 

4  W.lThc  ijiieen's  pawn  takes  the  pawn. 

B.  The  queen  takes  the  queen. 

5  W.  The  king  retakes  the  queen. 

B.  The  queen's    bishop    at    his  king' 
square. 

6  W.  The  king's  bishop's  pawn  two  stepf 

B.  The  king's  knight's  pawn  one  step. 

7  W.  The  queen's  knight  at  her  bishop 

square. 
B.  The  queen's  knight  at  his  queen'i 
square, 

8  W.  The  king's  rook's  pawn  one  move. 

B.  The  king'a  rook's  pawn  two  move 

9  W.  Tlie  queen's    bishop  at  his  kii 

square. 
B.  The  king  castles  on  his  queen's  s 

10  W.  The  king  at  his  qaeeo's  bisho; 

B.  The  king's  bishop  at  his  queer 
fourth  square. 

1 1  W.  The  bishop  takes  the  bishop. 

B.  The  knight  retakes  the  bishop. 

12  W.  The   king's   knight   at   his  bl 

square. 
B .  The  queen's  bishop's  pawn  oc 
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^3W.  The   king's    knight    at    the   black  king's 
knight's  fourth  square. 
B.  The  queen's  knight's  pawn  two  steps.'' 
^4  W.  The  king's  bishop  at  his  king's  second 
square. 
B.  Hie  king's  knight  at  his  king's    second 
square. 

15  W.  The  knight  takes  the  bishop. 

B.  The  pawn  retakes  the  knight. 

16  W.  The  queen's  rook's  pawn  two  steps. 

B.  The  queen's  knight  at  the  white  queen's 
knight's  third  square. 

17  W.  The  queen's  rook  at  its  second  square. 

B.  TTie  queen's  rook's  pawn  one  step. 

18  W.  The  queen's  rook's  pawn  takes  the  pawn. 
B.  The  queen's  rook's  pawn  retakes  the  pawn. 

19  W.  The  rook  gives  check. 

B.  The  king  at  his  queen's  knight's  second 
square. 

20  W.  The  rook  takes  the  rook. 

B,  The  rook  retakes  the  rook. 

21  W.  The  rook  at  his  queen's  square. 

B.  The  queen's  knight    gives   check    at  the 
white  queen's  fourth  square. 

22  W.  The  king  at  his  queen's  knight's  square. 

B.  The  king  at  his    queen's    knight's  third 
square. 

23  W.  The  king's  knight's  pawn  two  steps. 

B.  The  pawn  takes  the  pawn. 

24  W.  The  pawn  retakes  the  pawn. 

B.  The  queen's  bishop's  pawn  one  move. 

25  W.  TTie  king's  knight's  pawn  one  move. 

B.  The  knight  at  his  queen's  bishop's  third 
square. 

26  W.  The  bishop  at  his  king's  knight's  fourth 

square. 
B.  The  queen's  knight's  pawn  one  move. 

2  L 
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27  W.  The  knight  at  liis  king's  secoiid  m 
B.  The  king's  knight  at  his  qaeNL 
fourth  sqnare. 

98  W.  The  knight  takes  the  knif^t 
B.  The  pawn  retakes  the  knight. 

29  W.  The  bishop  takes  the  pawn. 

B.  The  king  at  his  qoeen's  bishop' 
square. 

30  W.  The  king's  bishop's  pawn  cme  stq 

B.  The  queen's  pawn  one  more. 
81  W.  The  king's  bishop's  pawn  takes  th 
B.  The  knight  at  the  white  queen's 
tiiird  square. 

32  W.  The  pawn  one  move. 

B.  The  rook  at  its  queen's  rook's  » 
give  check-mate. 

33  W.  The  rook  takes  the  pawn. 

B.  The  rook  gives  chedc 

34  W.  The  king  has  but  one  place. 

B.  The  rook  gives  check-mate  at  ita 
bishop's  square. 


FOURTH   BACK-OAME. 

Beginning  at  the  seventh  move  of  the  Q^een' 

7  W.  The  king*s  bishop  takes  the  gambi 

B.  The  king's  bishop's  pawn  takes  th 

8  W.  The  king's  bishop's  pawn  retakes  t 

B.  The  king's   knight    at    the  whil 
knight^s  fourth  square. 

9  W.  The  king's    knight  at    his    rool 

square. 
B.  The  queen  gives  check. 
10  W.  The  king  at\i\ft  c^eeu*^  ^^wwid  sq| 

•  He  takes  tWs  pawn,  tom«3fe»  «^  <v>J««^^V«^^^ 
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B.  The  king's  knight  at  the  white  king's  third 

square, 
n  W.  The  queen  at  her  king's  second  square. 
B.  The  queen's  bishop  at  the   white  king's 

knight's  fourth  square. 

12  W.  The  queen  at  her  third  square. 

B.  The  king's  knight  takes  the  king's  knight's 
pawn. 

13  W.  The  king's  knight  at  his  home. 

B.  The  queen  at  the  white  king's  square  giv- 
ing check. 

14  W.  The  king  retires. 

B.  The  king's  bishop  takes  the  knight^  and  will 
easily  win  the  game. 


FIFTH    BACK-GAME. 

At  the  eighth  move  of  the  Queen's  Gambit, 

8  W.  The  rook  retakes  the  bishop* 

B.  The  queen's  knight's  pawn  two  «teps. 

9  W.  The  knight  at  the  black  queen  s  bishop's 

fourth  square. 
B.  The  king  castles  on  his  own  side. 

10  W.  The  queen's  rook's  pawn  two  moves. 

B.  The  queen's  knight  at  her  rook's  third 
square. 

11  W.  The  knight  takes  the  knight 

B.  The  bishop  retakes  the  knight 

12  W.  The  rook's  pawn  takes  the  pawn. 

B.  The  bishop  retakes  the  pawn. 

13  W.  The  queen's  knight's  pawn  one  move. 

B.  The  king's  bishop's  pawn  takes  the  pawn. 

14  W.  The  queen's  knight's  pawn  takes  the  pawn. 

B.  The  bishop  at  his  queen's  second  square. 

15  W.  The  queen's  bishop  al  t\vft  .Ww^i.  VvckS^'** 

knight's  fourth  equaxe. 


m 


B.  The  king's  rook's  pawn  one  move. 

18  W.  The  king's  rook's  pawn  two  moves 

B.  The  rook's  pawn  takes  the  queen'f 

19  W.  The  pawn  retakes  the  pawn. 

B.  The  knight  at  his  rook's  fourth  sqc 

20  W.  The  bishop  at  the  black  king's 

third  square. 
B.  The  knight  at  the  white  king's 
fourth  square. 

21  W.  The  queen  at  her  bishop's  second  i 

B.  The  knight  takes  the  bishop  to  8 
mate. 

22  W.  The  queen's  retakes  the  knight 

B.  The  bishop  at  his  king's  bishop' 
square. 

23  W.  The  queen  gives  check. 

B.  The  king  retires. 

24  W.  The  king's  knight's  pawn  one  mo^ 

B.  The  bishop  takes  the  pawn. 

25  W.  The  queen  takes  the  bishop. 

B.  The  queen   at  her   king's   bisho] 
square. 

26  W.  The  queen's  rook  at  the  black  queei 

third  square. 
B.  The  queen  takes  the  queen. 
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B.  The  rook's  pawn  one  move. 
^0  W.  The  rook  takes  the  pawn. 

B.  The  rook'is  pawn  one  move* 
31 W.  The  king's    rook    at  his  queen's   rook's 
square. 

B.  The  rook's  pawn  one  move. 

32  W.  The  at  its  king's  third  square. 

B.  The  king's  rook  at  his  bishop's  third  square. 

33  W.  The  king  at  his  queen's  third  square. 

B.  The  rook  gives  check. 

34  W.  The  king  at  his  fourth  square. 

B.  The  rook  takes  the  rook. 

35  W.  The  king  retakes  the  rook. 

B.  The  rook  at  its  queen's  rook's  third  square. 

36  W.  The  king  at  his  queen's  fourth  square. 

B.  The  king  at  his  bishop's  second  square. 
Z7  W.  The  king  at  his   queen's  bishop's  third 
square. 
B.  The  rook  gives  check. 

38  W.  The  king  at  his   queen's  knight's  fourth 

square. 
B.  The  rook  takes  the  pawn. 

39  W.  The  rook  takes  the  pawn. 

B.  The  king  at  his  second  square. 

40  W.  The  queen's  bishop's  pawn  one  step. 

B.  The  king's  knight's  pawn  two  steps. 

41  W.  The  rook  at  the  black  queen's  rook's  se- 

cond square. 
B.  The  king  at  his  queen's  square. 

42  W.  The  king  at  the  black  king's  knight's  fourth 

square. 
B.  The  knight's  pawn  one  move. 

43  W.  The  king  at  the  black  queen's  bishop's  third 

square. 
B.  The  rook  gives  check. 

44  W.  The  pawn  covers  the  check. 

B.  The  pawn  takes  the  pawn. 

2  L  2  J^ 
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45  W.  The  pawn  retakes  the  pawn. 

B.  The  king  at  his  home. 

46  W.Therookattfaeblackking^skiu|^t*iieeoDd 

square. 
B.  The  rook  at  its  Uurd  sqoare. 

47  W.  The  king  at  the  Uuk  qneen's  biiho(i'i 

second  square,  and  afterwards  pathos 
his  pawn,  will  win  the  gaoM. 


SIXTH  BACK-GAin. 

Beginmng  ai  the  tmtk  move  ^f  He  Qmmi's  GmM. 

10  W.  The  king's  bishop's  pawn  takes  the  paws. 

B.  The  knight  takes  the  king's  pawn. 

11  W.  The  knight  retakes  the  knight. 

B.  The  qneen  gives  check. 

12  W.  Tlie  knight  at  his  king's  knighlTs  OM 

square. 
B.  The  queen's  bishop  at  the  white  king's 
knight's  fourth  square. 

13  W.  The   king's  bishop  at  his  king's  second 

square.* 
B.  The  queen  takes  the  rook's  pawn. 

14  W.  The  king's  rook  at  his  bishop's  square.t 

B.  The  queen  takes  the   knight    and  gives 
cheoL. 

15  W.  The  king  at  his  queen's  second  square. 

B.  The  queen's  knight  at  hb  queen's  second 
square. 

16  W.  The  rook  takes  the  rook.^ 

*  Any  thing  you  could  have  played  could  not  save  a  piece. 

t  If,  instead  of  playing  your  rook,  you  had  played  your  kiog^ 
the  adversary  had  won  sooner,  by  tmly  playing  his  took  at  your 
king's  bishop's  second  square. 

X  If  you  had  taken  his  bishop,  he  would  have  ^ven  you  chedi 
with  his  queen  at  your  queen *s  third  square,  and  mate  by  takiog 
your  rook  the  foUov)\ng  mo\e. 
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B.  The  rook  retakes  the  rook. 
^7  W.  The  queen  at  her  king's  square. 

B.  The  rook  at  the  white  king's  bishop's  se- 
cond square,  and  wins  the  game. 


PHILIDOR'S  LEGACY. 


f- 


SITUATION 


OP   THE   PIECES,  WHITE    HAVING   THE 
MOVE. 


Black. 
King     on     his    rook's 

square. 
Queen's  rook  on  its  own 

square. 
King's  rook  on  king's 

knight's  third  square. 
King's  rook's  pawn  on 

its  own  square. 
King's  knight's  pawn  on 

its  own  square. 


White. 
King  on  queen's  knight 

square. 
Queen  on  her  bishop's 

third  square. 
Queen's  rook's  pawn  on 

its  own  square. 
Queen's  knight's  pawn 

on  its  own  square. 
Queen's  bishop's  pawn 

on  its  own  square. 
Knight  on    adversary's 

king's  knight's  fourth 

square. 

W.  Knight  to  adversary's  king's  bishop'is  second 

square  checking. 
B.  King  to  his  knight's  square. 
W,  Knight  to  adversaria's  kingVrook's  third  square, 

giving  double  check. 
B.  King  to  his  rook's  square. 
W.  Queen  to  adversary's  queen's  knight's  square 

checking. 
B.  Queen's  rook  takes  adversary's  queen. 
W.  Knight  to  adversary's  king's  bishop's  second 

square,  giving  check  mate. 
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Tlie  first  game  of  the  match  between  the  London 
and  Edinburgh  Chess  Clubs, 


White. 

LONDON. 

1  K.  P.  two  squares. 

2  K.  Kt.  to  K.  B.  third 

square. 

3  Q.  P.  two  squares. 

4  K.  B.  to  Q.  B.  fourth 

square. 

5  Q.  B.  P.  one  square. 

6  K.  castles. 

7  Q.  Kt.  takes  P. 

8  Q.    Kt.  to    adv.   Q. 

fourth  square. 

9  Q.  Kt.  P.  two  squares. 

10  Q.  Kt.  takes  Kt. 

1 1  K.  Kt.  to  adv.  K.  Kt. 

fourth  square. 

12  Q.  B.  to  Q.  Kt.  se- 

cond square. 

13  Q.  to   Q.  Kt.   third 

square. 

14  K.  Kt.  takes  K.  B.  P. 

15  Q.  takes  K.  B. 

16  K.  B.  P.  two  squares. 

17  Q.  takes  Kt. 

18  Q.   to  Q.    B.    third 

square. 

19  K.  B.  P.  one  square. 

20  K.  R.  to  K.  B.  fourth 

square. 

21  K.  P.  one  square. 

22  Q.  takes  P. 

23  Q.  R.  to  K.  sc\vxa.T^. 

24  K.  B.  P.  one  sc\ua.x^. 


Black. 

EDINBURGH. 

1  K.  P.  two  squares. 
2Q.  Kt.  to  Q.  B.  third 

square. 
3  K.  P.  takes  P. 
4K.  B.  to  Q.B.  fourth 

square. 

5  Q.    to    K.   second 
square. 

6  P.  takes  P. 

7  Q.  P«  one  square. 

8  Q.    to    her  second 

square. 

9  Q.  Kt.  takes  P. 

10  K.  B.  takes  Kt 

11  K.  Kt.  to  K.  R.  third 

square. 

12  K.  to  K.  B.  square. 

1 3  Q.  to  K.  second  square. 

14  K.  Kt.  takes  Kt. 

15  K.  Kt.  to  K.  fourth 

square. 

16  Kt.  takes  K.  B. 

17  Q.  to  K.  B.  second 

square. 

18  Q.   B.   to   K.  third 

square. 

19  Q.  B.  to  adv.  Q.  B. 

fourth  square. 

20  Q.  Kt.  P.  two  squares. 

21  P.  takes  P. 

^1 K.  R.  P,  one  square. 


25  K.  R.  to   adv.YL.^.m^.^'^.^-^''^^'^'^^^^^ 
fourth  squ^ve.  \"-^  C^,^.^.\.'^^^^x«i'^' 
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White. 

LONDON. 

26Q.toadv.Q.B.  fourth 
square,  checking. 

27  K.  R.  takes  P.  check. 

28  Q.  takes  P.  checking. 

29  B.  to  Q.  fourth  square. 

30  Q.  to  adv.  Q.B.  fourth 

square,  checking. 

31  Q.   to   adv.   K.   Kt. 
fourth  square,  checL 

32  Q.  B.  checks. 

33  Q.  to  ad.  Q.  fourth  sq. 

34  Q.  to  adv.  Q.  Rt  two 

squares. 

35  K.  B.  P.  ch  ecks 

36  R.  to  K.  B.  square, 

checking. 

37  Q.toK.  fourth  square, 

checking. 

38  Q.  to  adv.  K.  square, 

checking. 

39  Q.  to  adv.   K.  Kt. 

square,  checking. 

40  K.  Kt.  P.  two  squares. 

41  Q.  takes  Q.  R. 

42  K.  to  K.  R.  square. 

43  B.  to  Q.  R.  third  sq. 

44  Q.  to  adv.  Q.  B.  third 

square. 

45  Q.  takes  Q.  Kt.  P. 

46  K.  to  K.  Kt.  square. 

47  Q.toQ.Kt.  second  sq. 

48  Q.toK.  Kt.  second  sq. 

49  K.  takes  Q. 

50  K.  takes  B. 

51 B  to  ad,  K,  second  sq. 
52  Q,  R.  P.  one  square. 


Black, 

EDINBURGH. 

26  K.  to  K.  Kt.  square. 

27  P.  takes  P. 

28  K.  to  K.  B.  square. 

29  B.  to  K.  third  square. 

30  K.  to  K.  Kt.  square. 

31  K.  to  K.  B.  square. 

32  K.  to  his  square. 

33  Q.   R.   to   its  third 

square. 

34  Q.  to  K.  R.  fourth 

square. 

35  K.  takes  P. 

36  K.  to  Kt.  third  square. 

37  B.  interposes. 

38  R.  interposes. 

39  K.  to  K.  B.  third  sq. 

40  Q.  R.  to  its  square. 

41  Q.  takes  P.  checking. 

42  R.  to  Q.  second  sq. 

43  K.  to  K.  B.  second 

square. 

44  R.  to  adv.  Q.  square. 

45  Q.  to  adv.  K.  fourth 

square^  checking. 

46  K.  to  K.Kt.  third  sq. 

47  Q.  to  adv.   K.   Kt. 
fourth  sq.,  checking. 

48  Q.  takes  Q.  checking. 

49  B.  to  adv.  K.  R.  third 

square,  checking. 

50  R.  takes  R. 

51  Q.  R.  P.  one  square. 

52  R.  to   K.   B.  fourth 

square. 

White  resigned  th.e  ^atRft. 
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TO   MAKE  A    DEAWN  BAMM,    BATIire  TOVft  Kim 
ONLY  AGAINST  A  KINO  AND  A  PAITH* 

If  your  king,  having  the  moirct*  be  opfMinte  to 
your  advenuury'ft  kiiig»  one  eqaara  only  IwMimd 
them,  in  that  case  alwaj*  pX>y  you  lung  hn  iick 
a  manner  as  to  keep  his  king  oppoaifce  to  ym 
and  it  most  be  a  drawn  game ;  but,  if  be  poiktiy 
by  endeavouring  to  win,  he  mnst  lose  l^  liili" 
mate,  in  drawing  you  upon  the  last  aqiten. 


TO  6AIK  TRB  MOTB  WITH  AJBf  aQVAX.  NmOU  Of 
PAWNS,  AND  NO  FISCB* 

Suppose  your  adversary  and  yon  bate  etdi 
four  pawns  left,  two  upon  each  side  of  the  board; 
and  that  your  king  is  at  liberty  to  attack  his  ad- 
versary's pawns  upon  one  side ;  by  reckoning  how 
many  moves  it  will  take  your  king  to  march  and 
capture  those  two  pawns,  and  adding  the  number 
of  moves,  which  will  be  necessary  for  you  to 
make  a  queen  with  one  of  yours,  you  vnll  find  oat 
the  exact  number  of  moves,  before  you  can  make 
a  queen.  Take  the  like  method  with  your  adver- 
sary's game,  and  you  will  perceive  who  has  gained 
the  move. 

This  is  so  necessary  a  part  of  the  game,  that  if 
A  understand  it,  and  6  do  not,  B  has  little  chance 
to  win. 


There  are  io\ii  Yloxsa^^*  q>x  ^c^ares,  to  win,  and 
also  four  not  to  mn  a  ^«cfta»  ^\^^^>Ka6%yaA 
queen  against  a  Vvn%  axA  ^w:wxi  oji^i  • 
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FIRST  SITUATION  FOR  NOT  WINNING. 

White  king  on  the  black  queen's  rook*s  square. 
White  pawn  on  the  black  queen*s  rook's  second 

square. 
Black  queen  in  the  white  queen's  place. 
Black  king  in  the  white  king's  place. 

Black  is  to  play, 

SECOND  SITUATION  FOR  NOT  WINNING. 

White  king  in  the  black  queen's  knight's  place. 

White  pawn  in  the  black  queen's  bishop's  se- 
cond square. 

Black  queen  in  the  white  queen's  place. 

Black  king  in  the  white  king's  place. 
Black  is  to  play. 

Place  the  pieces  on  the  other  side  of  the  board, 
10  the  same  situation,  it  will  make  a  drawn  game, 
or  else  the  pawn  and  king  must  win  by  stale- 
mate. 

White  should  observe  not  to  guard  the  pawn, 
miless  it  may  be  taken  by  giving  check  at  the 
same  time,  by  which  means  the  black  king  can 
never  gain  a  move,  and  the  black  queen  cannot 
take  tihe  pawn  without  giving  stale-mate. 


SITUATION   FOR  WINNING. 

White  king  in  the  black  king's  rook's  square. 

White  pawn  in  the  black  king's  knight's  second 
square. 

Black  king  in  the  white  king's  square. 

Black  queen  in  the  white  queen's  square. 
BlacJc  is  to  play. 

The  black  queen  gives  check  in  her  rook's  fourth 
square,  by  which  she  gains  a  move  for  her  king ; 
sad,  aa  often  aa  she  forces  the  "w\i\\ft  V\Xk%  \»  ^ 
bebiad  bis  pawn,  she  gives  a  moNe  \o  \L'&t  Vycl%« 


DRAUGHTS 

1.  THBdraaght-table,  of  which  t 
an  accarate  repreBeatation,  mtut 
an  upper  white  corner  towttrds  the 

2.  The  table  being  properly  pi 
the  white  squares  in  order  from  1 1 

3.  The  men  aie  black  and  white,  I 
pieces,  eimilar  to  those  used  at  Fac 
black  pieces  are  supposed  to  be  p 
first  twelve,  and  the  white  on  the  h 
sqnareB,  in  all  the  following  games 

4.  Each  player  alternately  mo' 
men  fortvards,  at  a  right  angle,  to 
square;  and  when  the  man  is  mo 
adjoining  to  an  enemy,  and  anoth 
angularly  behind  the  man  so  mo' 
pied  at  that  time,  or  afterwards  be 
the  foe  is  displaced,  then  the  ma 
left  ungarded  must  be  captured  bj 

.  whose  man  consequently  leaps  ove 
square,  and  the  prisoner  is  taken 
The  same  practice  is  immediately  I 
in  case  the  man  effecting  a  captui 
situated  angu^m^Y  ^to^'™'%  »^  *^ 
behind.    This  mav  \>?  \i«.i.  ^'^^ 
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pie  ;  as  for  instance,  in  the  first  game  black  com- 
mences by  moving  from  the  llth  square  to  the 
15th ;  then  white  moves  from  22  to  18,  by  which 
his  man  is  liable  to  be  taken  by  the  adversary 
black,  who  leaps  from  15  to  22,  and  in  his  turn  is 
ensnared  by  white,  whose  man  leaps  from  25  to 
18  ;  and  had  it  so  happened,  that  one  of  the  black 
was  placed  on  14,  and  No.  9  unoccupied,  white 
could  then  take  that  man  also ;  and  moreover,  if 
black  had  besides  a  man  on  6,  and  No.  2  open, 
white  must' likewise  both  take  that,  and  make  a 
king  besides  ;  for  when  any  man  gets  onwards  to 
fhe  last  row  on  the  end  of  the  board  opposite  to 
fhat  from  whence  his  colour  started,  then  he  be- 
comes a  king,  and  is  crowned  by  placing  one  of  the 
captives  upon  him,  and  he  thereby  obtains  the 
privilege  of  moving  and  taking  either  backwards 
€ir  forwards  in  an  angular  direction. 

5.  When  any  player  neglects  to  capture  the  an- 
tagonist, he  then  is  said  to  stand  the  huff.  For 
"V^hich  see  the  fourth  law  at  page  401. 

6.  For  the  playing  of  any  move  required,  the 
l^tiinbers  may  be  written  upon  the  board  itself, 
"^ear  a  corner  of  each  square,  so  as  to  be  easily 
^Qen  when  the  men  are  placed.  Or  a  table  may  be 
^rawn  upon  paper  or  card,  and  the  squares  num- 
^cred^  as  in  the  following  figure,  and  such  a  table 
"^riU  be  a  ready  guide  to  any  move  directed. 
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The  learner  should  select  a  few  games  for  prat- 
tice.  and  become  master  of  such  variations  as  can 
lie  made  from  them  ;  and  in  respect  to  any  gamfa 
lie  may  wish  tn  reverse,  let  the  following  instnic- 
tlons  be  attended  to.  Write  down  those  figares 
required  to  make  the  numbers  played  yVoni  and  in 
exactly  33,  as  in  the  example  shewn  in  page  399. 
The  game  is  begun  by  black  moving  from  II  to  15; 
and  as  22  added  to  11,  and  18  to  15,  each  form  33, 
set  down  22,  13  ;  which,  in  reversing  the  game, 
must  be  wViWa  fttat  mwe.  E\  acting  in  a  similar 
manner  with  ever^'  sMtcee^\ft'6ai<«6,*&ift  ^■(E«.-»iS> 
be  eompletely  tevETst:!. 
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I,E. 

Revkksed. 

Coloal 

F^ 

To 

No.  '  Colou.. 

Ftoiii 

To 

B 

11 

15 

W 

33 

18 

W 

23 

18 

2 

B 

10 

IS 
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11 
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23 

23 
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27 

23 

4 

B 
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10 
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39 

25 
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19 

6 

B 

lo 

14 
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24 

19 

W 

18 
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8 

B 

IS 

U 

B 

5 

14 

9 

W 

28 

IS 

W 

22 

17 

10 

B 

11 

16 

B 

16 

]S 

11 

W 

IS 

IS 

W 

26 

32 

12 

B 

7 

11 

B 

It 

15 

13 

W 

32 

IS 

W 

17 

13 

14 

B 

16 

30 

B 

7 

11 

15 

W 

36 

22 

W 

31 

26 

16 

B 

5 

7 

B 

IS 

2J 

17 

W 

15 

10 

Black 

sins. 

White  wins. 

iog  the  move  is  a  decided  advantage  even 
:  skilful  oppoDent  ta  particular  caBes,  and 
potsessing  that  situation  oa  the  board 
will  eventually  enable  you  to  drive  your 
arjr  into  a  cunfioed  position,  and  thereby 
secure  the  last  move  to  yourself;  but  where 
len  are  in  a  confined  state,  the  move  would 
ly  be  of  no  service  to  you,  but  might  cause 
«a  of  the  game.  Number  the  men  and 
B :  and  if  one  of  them  prove  even,  and  the 
idd,  you  have  got  the  move  :  when  both  are 
)T  both  odd,  you  have  not  the  movej  exem- 
in  this  critical  situation,  in  which  white  ii 
;' first 


and  has  not  got  the  move,  should  ea 
tain  the  same  by  giving  man  for  ma 
shorter  method  to  determine  who  1 
for  inEtance,  if  white  should  wish  to 
any  one  particular  man  of  his  has 
auybther  particular  man  of  blacki  U 
the  situations  of  both,  and  if  the 
square  on  the  right  angle  under  tl 
white  has  the  move ;  that  is,  suppc 
play,  and  his  man  is  at  30,  when  bla 
right  angle  is  then  in  the  black  s 
under  3,  between  31  and  32,  ther 
that  time  has  the  move.  This  rule 
in  regard  to  any  number  of  men,  a 
whatsoever. 

No  advantage  is  derived  from  beii 
for  as  the  men  and  squares  are  t] 
he  cannot  have  the  move  ;  and  tho 
player  has  it,  it  is  of  no  use  to  him  i 
the  game  :  while  the  combatants 
man,  the  move  will  alternately  be 
the  first  player  will  obtain  it  at  odd 
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LAWS  OF  THE  GAME  OF  DRAUGHTS. 

1.  The  first  move  of  every  game  must  be  taken 
iHemately  by  each  player,  v^hether  the  last  be 
won  or  drawn. 

2.  Pointing  over  the  board,  or  using  any  action 
to  interrupt  die  adversary  in  having  a  full  view  of 
the  men,  is  not  to  be  allowed. 

3.  The  men  may  be  properly  arranged  in  any 
part  of  the  game ;  and  after  they  are  so  placed, 
whichever  player  touches  a  man,  must  play  him 
somewhere ;  but  if  the  man  have  been  so  moved 
as  to  be  visibly  over  the  angle  separating  the 
squares  the  party  is  playing  froim  and  to,  that 
move  must  be  completed. 

4.  In  case  of  standing  the  huff,  it  is  optional 
with  the  opponent  either  to  take  the  man,  or  in- 
sist that  the  antagonist  take  his,  so  omitted  by  the 
huff. 

5.  If  either  party,  when  it  is  his  turn  to  move, 
hesitate  above  three  minutes,  the  other  may  call 
upon  him  to  play;  and  if,  after  that,  he  delay 
above  five  minutes  longer,  then  he  loses  the  game. 

6.  During  a  game;  neither  party  must  quit  the 
room  without  the  other's  consent,  and  a  third  per- 
son should  decide  the  time  to  be  allowed  for  his 
absence;  and  if  thought  necessary,  accompany  him. 

7»  When  the  draws  are  given  to  an  inferior 
player,  the  game  must  be  played  to  a  more  ad- 
vanced state  than  as  exemplified  in  this  book  ; 
and  when  the  situations  become  so  equal  that  no 
advantage  can  be  gained,  then  he  who  gives  the 
draws^  shall  either  force  the  other  out  of  his  strong 
position,  or  be  adjudged  to  have  lost  the  game. 

N.  B.  In  playing  &e  losing  game,  either  player 
can  insist  upon  his  opponent  taking  all  the  men 
he  has  to  lose. 

2  u  7 
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W 

8|ll 

18 

W 

4  10 

21 

B 

5 

14 

51 

B 

■i3:U 

19 

B 

2  19 

22 

W 

27 

23 

52 

W 

11     8 

20 

W 

27  23 

23 

B 

6 

10 

53 

B 

is'is 

21 

B 

714 

24 

W 

IG 

^ 

Whit 

i  loses 

22 

W 

23    7 

25 

B 

8 

11 

White  wins 

20 

W 

28 

24 

27 

B 

25 

29 

28 

W 

30 

25 

29 

B 

29 

22 

30 

W 

26!  17 

iV.B.  White  loses  b'j  \iie  \l"ik  toq-i*,  ot  the  game 
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V.R^AT.O» 

w 

fr. 

'" 

,...-.-- 

fr. 

to 

/«m«=.™MO. 

1 

11 

15 

31 

B 

1 

10 

Nn. 

ColDUt]  fr. 

to 

V 

22 
15 

18 

32 
33 

W 
B 

22 

14 

1 

18 

10 

W 

24 

79 

w 

25 

18 

34 

W 

23 

14 

11 

B 

le 

20 

B 

8 

11 

35 

B 

16 

30 

12 

W 

19 

15 

W 

29 

25 

36 

W 

25 

21 

13 

B 

10 

19 

B 

4 

37 

B 

10 

17 

14 

W 

23 

16 

W 

25 

38 

W 

21 

U 

15 

B 

g 

14 

B 

12 

le 

39 

B 

30 

25 

16 

W 

18 

9 

W 

24 

40 

W 

14 

9 

B 

5 

14 

B 

10 

15 

41 

B 

11 

15 

18 

W 

16 

12 

W 

21 

17 

42 

W 

9 

6 

19 

B 

11 

15 

B 

7 

10 

13 

B 

21  9 

20 

W 

27 

23 

W 

27 

2-1 

H 

W 

13!  e 

21 

B 

6 

10 

B 

8 

U 

45 

B 

15 

18 

22 

W 

31 

27 

W 

17 

13 

46 

W 

6 

2S 

B 

S 

n 

B 

9 

14 

47 

B 

7 

10 

24 

W 

22 

17 

W 

18 

9 

i8 

W 

2 

25 

B 

15 

18 

B 

5 

14 

49 

B 

lO'M 

26 

W 

30 

25 

W 

24 

13 

50 

W 

6    9 

27 

B 

2 

6 

B 

15 

24 

51 

B 

25  21 

28 

W 

17 

13 

W 

28 

19 

52 

W 

31126 

29 

B 

11 

16 

B 

14 

17 

53 

B 

h|17 

30 

W 

28 

24 

W 

32 

27 

K= 

drawn 

31 

B 

1 

5 

B 

10 

14 

32 

W 

32 

28 

W 

27 

24 

33 

B 

7 

11 

B 

3 

7 

34 

W 

26t22 

W 

30 

25 

35 

B 

11  15 

B 

6 

i) 

Black  wins. 

W 

13 

6 
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BJ 
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H 

H 
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n 

H 

B 

B 
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"j 

1 

n 

4 

B 

■ 

J 

1 

^ 

B 

H 

■ 

■ 

J 

1 

n 

X 
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This  beautifal  and  Kienttfic  game  is  compui- 
tively  but  little  known  in  tliis  couatry,  alttumgh 
it  may  be  fairly  qveBtioaed  if  it  does  not  afibtdu 
wide  a  field  for  brilliant  combination  a*  chw 
itself. 

It  is  played  upon  a  board  containing  lOOaqoana, 
tbe  number  of  pieces  are  40,  the  mechanism  of 
which,  and  the  march  of  the  game,  will  be  looa 
understood  by  peiusiiie  the  following  treatise  =— 


POLISH  m 

■q™  a  •?"  often  ■ 

»»"»?-- J* 
^^^^ 

5    When  a  p'^J! 

^''I  \VlieoftP'« 

.-hat  which  ne  u'- 
io  question,  ^t 
'   ?  After  *e' 


onlj'  caonot  repus  over  a  square  it  hk 
bnt  on  the  cantrary  must  bait  upon  the 
which  it  has  passed,  and  upon  'whic 
pawn  or  a  queen  which  forms  a  part  < 
may  be  taken,  if  this  pawn  or  this  qui 
ther  behind  it,  although  there  may 
several  pieces  that  it  might  take;  a 
more,  this  pawn  or  the  queen  placed 
pawn  or  the  queen  which  ought  to  U 
nght  to  take  this  pawn  or  queen  if 
llie  following  example  will  illustrate  c 

White  has  a  pawn  upon  27>  32, 
and  a  queen  at  43. 

Black  has  a  pawn  at  3,  4,  9,  an 
queen  at  10  and  13. 

Black  queen  at  13  can  take  4,  bd 
to  place  herself  at  28,  because  she  ia 
the  pawn  32,  which  she  cannot  taki 
placed  herself  so  that  the  white  pawn 
IS  behind  her.takes  her  and  two  other 
goes  to  queen  at  5 . 

9.  The  following  are 
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capture  the  queens  or  the  queen,  as  the  last- 
ioned  piece  is  more  valuable  than  •  a  pawn, 
ever,  when  on  one  side  you  can  take  three 
8,  and  on  the  other  a  queen  and  a  pawn,  or 
two  queens,  you  must  capture  the  former,  as 
exceed  the  latter  in  number. 

When  a  pav^n  reaches  one  of  the  squares 
which  it  is  crowned,  he  must  do  so  by  a 

which  terminates  there,  for  on  reaching  it, 
d  there  be  an  adversary's  piece  en  prise,  he  is 
?d  to  take  it,  and  continue  still  a  pavm. 
.  A  queen  differs  from  a  pawn  not  only  by 
arch,  but  also  in  its  mode  of  capturing.    It 
8  in  its  march  from  the  pawn  in  this,  that 
he  bishop  at  chess  it  may  move  from  one  ex- 
ity  of  the  board  to  the  other,  if  the  space  be 
»  that  is,  when  on  the  line  there  are  none  of 
)wn  pieces  or  of  the  adversary's  which  are  not 
*Me.     It  differs  again  from  the  pawn  in  its 
ler  of  capturing,  because,  in  doing  so,  it  may 
rse  several  squares  at  once,  provided  they  are 
7,sa  that  it  may  turn  to  the  right  or  the  left, 
sweep  round  the  board. 
.  Wnen  two  equal  players  at  the  end  of  a 
I  are  left,  one  with  three  queens,  and  the  other 

only  one,  but  which  occupies  the  great  cen- 
line,  it  is  a  drawn  game.  However,  when  the 
le  queen  does  not  occupy  the  central  line, 
I  are  sever  always  of  winning;  but  as  they  are 
forced,  and  as  the  game  must  have  an  end, 
player  having  the  three  queens  cannot  oblige 
Buiversary  to  play  more  than  twenty  moves, 
the  latter  cannot  refuse.  If  the  player  having 
[liree  queens  gives  an  advantage,  he  can  only 
and  twenty  coups ;  but  if  the  advaiita%^  CQ;<ei- 

in  drawing  the  game,  then  Vie  \&  ^^^^^ 
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twenty-five  coups ;  after  which 
if  his  adversary  still  preserves  hi 

13.  In  B  game,  the  Dumber  o 
are  limited,  you  caaaot  exceed 
pretence  that  the  coup  which  ei 
tioual  Dumber  is  a  necessary  cc 
one  preceding  it.  In  such  a  caai 
when  the  last  coup  of  the  numb 
played.     The  foUowiDg  eiample 

Suppose  the  player  having 
queens  occupies  tjie  squares  13, 
the  adversary's  single  black  qi 
position,  there  have  been  ninet 
and  It  b  now  the  turn  of  the  i 
CDBiinence  the  twentieth  coup; 
queen  at  13  ;  black  takes  her,  ai 
3,  and  thua  terminates  the  twt 
game  is  now  over,  although  by 
while  must  have  won  the  game 
queen  at  41  ;  but  then  it  would 
number  of  coups  agreed  upon, 
complete  until  each  player  has  i 
when  the  first  player  plays  for  tl 
the  twentieth  coup  la  not  cor 
last  player  has  played  the  same 

14.  When  at  the  end  of  a  gi 
has  only  one  queen  offers  his  a 
a  queen  and  two  pawns,  or  t" 
queen,  to  crown  the  two  pawni 
order  to  count  the  number  of  i 
above,  the  latter  must  accept 
first  may  draw  the  game. 

15.  'When  a  iplayer  makes  a 
adversary  has  liw  o'p\\o'n  <n  v.t 
Playing  an  advctawj'si  ^''■■^^•' 
a  fault. 
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16.  A  game  must  be  played  out^  or  it  is  lost 
for  him  who  leaves  off  without  the  consent  of  his 
adversary. 

17.  On  playing  for  money,  the  money  must  be 
staked  every  game ;  the  same  rule  applies  to  bets. 
■  18.  If  when  money  is  played  for,  a  looker  on 
should  give  even  indirectly  advice  to  one  of  the 
players  which  should  decide  the  game,  then  for 
his  indiscretion  he  ought  to  pay  the  amount  of 
the  stakes  and  the  bets  lost  in  consequence.  How- 
ever, whether  in  t)laying  for  money  or  not,  look- 
ers on  ought  to  observe  the  strictest  silence  ; 
should  any  dispute  arise,  it  must  be  referred  to 
SQch  of  the  spectators  who  have  not  betted  on  the 
result,  and  their  decision  ought  to  be  final. 

19.  When  a  player  gives  an  advantage,  both 
players  must  play  three  or  four  games,  or  the 
dumber  in  ratio  to  the  advantage  given,  and  in 
^ving  the  revenge  an  equal  number  must  be 
played. 


OBSERVATIONS  UPON  DRAWING  THE  GAME. 

When  one  of  the  players  is  reduced  to  one 
^ueen  and  the  other  to  three,  there  is  no  forced 
roup  by  which  the  latter  can  win.  Between  equal 
ilayers  the  game  will  therefore  be  a  drawn  one ; 
mt  between  two  unequal  players  the  result  is 
liffereot,  for  though  there  is  no  forced  coup  by 
¥hich  the  three  may  win,  there  are  several  into 
¥hich  his  adversary  may  fall,  if  unacquainted  with 
hem.  We  shall,  therefore,  point  out  the  coups 
md  positions  he  ought  to  avoid.  We  have  aU 
eady  stated  that  the  number  of  coups  to  be 
clayed  in  this  case  are  twenty  •,  \V.  \?»,  VJtkKt^Vs^^, 
ecessary  to  avoid  the  ambu&c^di^^  -^VvjJ^l  xsw'*^; 

2   N 
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be  laid  for  you  in  theae  twent] 
not  difficult,  as  the  player  i 
queens,  has  only  seven  coapa 
irin,  and  he  has  scarcely  tin 
'Within  the  prescribed  number  > 

If  the  player  who  has  only 
tbe  diagooal  line  which  eiteiu 
diaw  the  game  he  has  only  1 
from  one  eitremity  of  this  lin 
leM  he  should  perceive  that  h 
paring  the  only  coup  by  whi 
game — it  in  as  follows : — 

The  white  queen  is  npon  4 
queens  upon  13,  I6,  and  37. 

If  the  white  queen  who  hai 
the  opposite  eitremity  of  thi 
squares  10  or  14,  it  is  evident 
earae,  because  the  adversary,  b 
his  queens,  would  capture  hi 
nothing  is  more  easy  than  1 
similar  coup,  it  is  only  requis 
sition  below  the  coup  of  the 
side  it  may  be  arranged ;  fo 
white  queen  has  four  square: 
this  will  Gerve  as  a  guide  in 
But  when  the  centra!  line  i 
player  who  has  the  three  qi 
different ;  there  are  then  sevi 
coups  by  which  he  may  win  tl 

First  covp.— The  three  whiti 
squares  46,  37,  and  27,  and  th 

White  sacrifice  two  at  S2  i 
the  same  ambuscade  may  be  h 
but  it  is  so  apparent  that  it  is 

Second  coup.— Tte  'Attee 
squares  19,  21 ,  an4  OT ,  a.tii  ^ 

White  s       " 
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whaterer  side  he  may  take ;  for  if  in  taking  he 
does  not  go  to  the  bottom^  that  is  to  46  and  5,  he 
will  be  recaptured,  and  if  he  goes  to  either  ex- 
tremity of  the  line,  white,  by  retiring  to  the  other, 
prevents  his  moving  -without  being  taken. 

Third  coup. — ^White  occupy  18,  26,  and  28 ; 
black  20 ;  white  from  18  to  9 ;  black  takes  and 
goes  to  3  ;  white  then  exchanges  one  for  one  by 
moving  from  28  to  17. 

Fourth  cottp.— White  occupy  10,  36,  and  37 ; 
black  29 ;  white  sacrifices  at  42  and  then  moves 
to  15,  by  which  means  the  black  queen  is  blocked 
up,  and  cannot  move  withouf  being  captured. 

Fifth  coup, — White  occupy  1,  35,  and  49  ; 
black  17 ;  white  sacrifices  a  queen  at  44,  and 
moves  his  queen  from  1  to  6 ;  the  black  queen, 
which  was  obliged  to  take  and  to  occupy  50,  can 
then  only  move  to  45  ;  when  white  moves  his 
qaeen  from  6  to  1,  and  wins  the  game. 

Sixth  coup, — White  occupy  9,  28,  and  35  ; 
black  21 ;  white  from  9  to  25,  which  decides  the 
game,  because  on  whatever  side  the  black  queen 
be  placed  to  avoid  being  taken  or  giving  one  for 
one,  she  must  move  upon  either  26,  12,  38,  27, 
or  16,  by  which  the  game  is  equally  lost. 

Seventh  coup. — White  upon  7,  35,  and  37  ; 
Black  43.  White  from  37  to  48,  which  decides 
the  game ;  for  there  is  no  other  square  upon  which 
black  can  be  placed  without  losing,  as  may  be  easily 
seen. 

Remark. — If  towards  the  end  of  a  game  you 
have  a  queen  and  a  pawn  against  three  queens, 
sacrifice  your  pawn  without  hesitation,  as  the 
game  is  more  easily  defended  with  a  single  queen. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE   TERM   TO   LOSE  THE 

OR  THE  POSITION. 

White  at  23,  33,  42,  47,  and  49- 
Black  at    4,  12,  36,  41. 


Black. 
41  to  46 
12  to  23 
23  to  32 
32  to  41 
4  to  9 
9  to  14 
14  to  20 
20  to  25 


White, 

23  to  18 

33  to  28 

42  to  37 
49  to  43 

43  to  39 
38  to  33 
33  to  29 
29  to  24 


Black  can  now  no  longer  play  -without  I 
because  the  white  have  the  coup. 


ILLUSTRATIONS    OF    VARIOUS    DIFFICULT    C 
NATIONS  AT  POLISH  DRAUGHTS. 

No.  I. 

Whites  at  17,  22,  23,  27,  31,  33,  36,  37,2 
44,  50. 

Blacks  at  1,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  13,  20,  25,  i 


Whites. 
23  to  19 
33  to  29 
37  to  48 
17  to  11 
36  to  31 
27  to  21 
40  to  34 
44  to  24 


Blacks. 
13  to  24 
24  to  42 
26  to  37 

6  to  28 

37  to  26 

26  to  17 

30  to  39 

Lost. 


No.  *i.— \5  to  15. 

Whites  at25,  *i6.*i7,*l%>'i^.'^\.'^^>'^'^. 
37,  40,  41,  45,  48. 
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ks  at  6,  7,  8,  9,  11,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18, 

.  23,  24. 

ost  brilliant  and  complicated  coup. 


Whites. 
25  to  20 
40  to  20 
35  to  30 
45  to  40 
33  to  29 
28  to  22 
32  to  1  queen 
1  to  27 


Blacks. 

14  to  34 

15  to  24 
24  to  35 
35  to  44 
23  to  34 
17  to  28 
21  to  32 

Lost. 


No.  3.— 13  to  13. 
tes  at  28,  30,  32,  33,  34,  36, 37, 38, 39, 43, 

,49. 

:k8at2, 3,  6, 7, 8, 9, 12, 13, 15, 16,18, 25, 26. 

I  coup  is  a  good  study  for  beginners. 


Whites. 

Blacks. 

34  to  39 

25  to  23 

28  to  19 

13  to  24 

37  to  31 

26  to  28 

33  to    4 

Lost. 

No  4.— 14  to  14. 

tes  at  27,  28,  32^  37,  38, 39, 40, 42, 43,  44, 

.  48,  49. 

ks  at  2,  6,  7,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16, 

.29. 


Whites. 
39  to  40 
34  to  23 
28  to  23 

37  to  31 
27  to  21 

38  to  32 
42  to     4 


Blacks. 
13  to  18 
29  to  18 
18  to  29 
26  to  28 
16  to  27 
«i%  \»  ^1 


2   TX    ^ 
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There  ife  nothing  extraordmary  in  tlwibreg 
but  it  ahowB  how  a  game  may  be  8a?ed  by  ti 
dicions  sacrifice  of  a  pawn.  Good  playen 
estimate  justly  the  value  of  a  voliuitary  ita 
bad  players,  on  the  contrary,  found  their  ca 
tions  upon  numbers. 

No  5.— 15  to  15. 

Whites  at  14,  24,  25,  30, 32,  33,  35,  37^3 
42,  46,  47,  48, 49. 

Blacks  at  1,  3,  4,  $,  6,  7,  6,  11, 16, 16,  li 
23,  26,  27. 

Very  complicated. 


fFhiim. 

Bkdtt. 

14  to  10 

5  to  14 

24  to  20 

15  to  24 

30  to  10 

4  to  15 

33  to  29 

23  to  34 

37  to  31 

26  to  28 

38  to  32 

27  to  38 

42  to     2 

Lost. 

No.  6.— 11 

to  11. 

Whites  at  25,  29,  30,  34, 

35,  36,38,40,4 

49. 

Blacks  at  3,  7,  10,  14,  15 

,  17,  18,  19,  2 

26. 

A  beautiful  combination. 

Whites. 

Blacks. 

36  to  31 

26  to  37 

38  to  32 

37  to  28 

29  to  34 

20  to  29 

30  to  ^4         \ 

\^  to  39 

40  to  a4       \ 

•i'^  \o  -iSi 

35  to     ^ 

\ 

VkwX.. 
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SEVERAL   ENDS  OF   GAMES. 


Example  1. 


}  at  30,  queen,  15,  20,  35. 

at  4,  37,  queeo. 
icks  are  to  play. 

a  most  delicate  position  :  the  loss  or  the 
of  the  game  depends  on  the  manner  the 
ces  the  first  move — if  "well  made,  and  that 
:are  to  avoid  the  only  one  that  can  make 

the  game  will  be  drawn.  If  he  should 
queen  to  46,  which  is  the  safest  house 
.  with  41,  32,  28,  and  23,  he  would  lose; 
to  be  played  either  to  10,  or  5,  and  let 
1  placing  her  below  the  white  queen  when 
0,  and  then  it  is  impossible  for  the  white 


ecution,  shewing  how  it  may  be  last. 

te.  Blacks, 

6 30  at  24. 

Lost. 

;r  to  23,  28,  32, 

1 Then  to  15  to  10. 

:es  with  the  pawn  Retire  the  queen  upon 

30. 

The  result  is  evident. 


Example  2. 

ifi^  coup  of  8  whites  and  8  Hacks,  each 
g  a  queen.    The  whites  have  the  move. 

at  4,  queen,  7»  13,  18,  21,  24. 
at  15,  25,  28,  31,  32,  38,  48,  queen. 


POLISH  DRAUGHTS.  \ 
Whites.  Blacki. 


The  beauty  of  this  coup  consist  in  the 
of  taking  and  aeiiing  the  time  necessary 
by  moving  the  white  queen  to  33 ;  when  tl 
queen  4,  ttJces  4  to  47  ;  white  terminates  tl 


Example  3. 
PoHtUm  of  8  black  and  8  white.     White 

Blacks  at  8,  10,  12,  13,  18,  25,  31,  3?. 
Whites  at  23,  29,  30,  34,  35,  42,  47,  49 


TTie  &bove  will  be  found  instructive ;  Oi 
sition  of  the  coup  is,  white  43  to  43,  ai 
32  to  37  i  a.  BkilflU  hit  on  the  part  of  the 


EZAMPUi  4. 
Fo4itiim  of  13  biaek  and  13  white. 
Black  at  a.  4,  B.a.WA^A'kAl  A4.W 
Whites  at  34, 35.1.1 .  w>.^\.-SA.^«.,il 
*6, 49. 
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Whites, 
25  to  20 
27  to  21 
34  to  29 
36  to  47 
47  to  41 
41  to     5  queen 


Blacks, 
14  to  25 
17  to  26 

25  to  41 

26  to  37 
19  to  30 
30  to  35 


st  for  the  black.  The  pawn  at  49  must  be 
;d  to  44,  and  the  next  move,  the  queen,  from 

28.    If  the  black  pawn  is  played  from  22  to  27^ 

game  is  lost  without  resource 

he  disposition  of  the  coup  is,  the  white  pawn 

13  played  to  38,  and  the  black  from  23  to  28. 
eat  nicety  is  required  in  playing  the  pawn  at  3, 

it  is  the  key  of  the  game. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  COUP  DE  REPOS. 

No,  i. 

Whites  at  23,  29,  30,  31,  34,  35,  36,  48. 
Blacks  at  5,  7,  8,  9,  10,  12,  13,  18,  25,  26,  22. 


Whites, 
30  to  24 
48  to  42 
19  to  26 
29  to  23 
35  to  4 
4  to  15 


Blacks. 
26  to  37 
37  to  48 
48  to  30 
18  to  20 
13  to  24 
The  result  is  evider 


It  is  obvious  that  the  black  pawn  at  26,  plar 
>ebind  the  white  at  31,  which  is  en  prise,  f 
vhich  white  allowed  to  be  captured,  gave  him 
ime  to  dispose  his  game  in  such  a  manner  a 
^nsare  the  victory. 
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MuS. 

Whites  at  0^  qmeD,Stf»  30,  88, 34, 3ft»  43, 41 

Blacki  at  3, 4,  6,  9, 10,  16,  If,  19,  90,  31,9 

32,  St' 


VrmUtBt 

JBIadti; 

48  to  43 

87  to  48 

33  to  38 

38  to  44 

6  to  41 

48  to  89 

84  to  48 

86  to  34 

41  to  50 

I^ 

IU.UmATZO«  OV  TBI  VAITHBK  IK  VBIOB 
COUP  U  TO  BB  8AINBD. 


Black  at  4, 13,  38, 41. 
Wlute  at  33,  33, 48, 47,  49. 


41  to  46 
12  to  23 
23  to  32 
32  to  41 

4  to     9 

9  to  14 

14  to  20 

20  to  25 


33  to  18 
33  to  28 

42  to  37 
49  to  43 

43  to  39 
38  to  33 
33  to  29 
29  to  24 


Black  can  now  no  longer  play  without 
because  the  white  have  gained  the  coup. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  dwell  an 
upon  illustrations  which  may  be  varied 
turn.  We  shalU  therefore,  lay  down  a  fev 
for  their  practical  applications. 

Piay  your  pawn^  m  sviO[i  ^  TCA:Qn.er 
may  be  neither  too  cVo^^  ^^  ^^^  ^"^^^ 
from   one  another,    li  Voo  ^^^^^»  ^ 
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:ed  up ;  and  if  too  much  separated^  cut  off  in 
1.  In  the  former  case,  endeavour  to  clear 
game  by  exchanging ;  in  which>  however, 
circumspection  must  be  observed.  In  the 
id  case,  concentrate  your  forces  as  rapidly  as 
ble. 

hen  you  have  lost  a  pawn  which  you  cannot 
e,  endeavour  to  compensate  for  your  loss  by 
ig  an  advantageous  post,  in  which  one  pawn 
liold  two  in  check. 

connoitre  well  your  adversary's  position,  and 
t  the  mass  of  your  forces  upon  his  weakest 

e  great  nicety  at  this  game  consists  in  playing 
lawn,  since  it  is  with  that  piece  that  you  gain 
nove.  Before  you  execute  a  hit,  therefore, 
line  well  every  part  of  it,  and  do  not  com- 
:e  it  until  you  are  assured  that  the  pawn  which 
take  the  last  will  not  be  for  your  adversary 
deans  of  making  a  hit  himself.  For  it  is  not 
ient  that  the  player  combines  his  own  moves 
illy ;  he  must  study  well  those  of  his  adver- 
;  for  as  soon  as  the  object  of  a  move  is  per- 
d,  it  is  a  lost  one.  When,  therefore,  you  see 
your  adversary  has  penetrated  your  designs, 
ance  them  and  form. some  other, 
me  good  players  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  less 
ntageous  to  make  hits  than  to  gain  a  good 
ion ;  as  although  your  adversary  may  be  of 
1  force  to  yourself,  this  equality  ceases  so  soon 
.e  position  is  gained  by  one  of  the  parties, 
hen  you  have  committed  a  fault  which  may 
sion  the  loss  of  a  pawn,  and  you  remark  that 
adversary  has  not  perceived  it,  endeavour  to 
fy  your  error  immediately ;  if,  on  the  other 
I,  you  perceive  that  yout  adN^i^vrf  >B3Wb  ^« 
d  it,  and  that  he  is  prepat\B^  \o  ^a^i^^  «i^:<«vct- 


the  loss. 

Towards  the  end  of  a  game 
few  pawns  left  on  the  board, 
rapidly  as  possible.  At  that 
the  slightest  fault  is  fatal. 

With  equal  players  the  los! 
ciiue  the  victory  to  one  side 
B«,  however,  several  cases  w 
be  advuntageously  sacrificed, 
when  there  remains  no  other 
raioous  coup  gf  the  adve 
blocked  up. 

If  your  adversary  is  eager 
take  up  a  poaition  in  the  cent 
The  position  of  the  corners 
doubtful  one,  for  the  player  w 
not,  as  in  the  centre  of  the 
playing  to  the  right  or  the  lei 
freijuently  remain  blockefl  u 
the  end  of  the  garae. 

The  queen  is  such  a  pow 
roust  nnt  hesitate  to  sacrific 
three  pawns  for  the  sake  of  | 
in  doiug  this  great  prudenc 
Assure  yourself  that  the  que 
and  to  a  position  to  recapture 
without  being  taken  herself, 
harassing  as  to  have  a  queen 
you  have  none  of  that  arm.  i 
dity  of  her  march  compared 
when,  therefore,  a  queen  is  i 
es,  the  coup  is  ger 
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^t.  When  two  equal  players  give  each  other  in 
'  turn   at  starting  one,  two,  and  sometimes  three 
pawns  for  a  queen.     When  one  is  stronger  than 
the  other  he  gives  more  pawns. 

2dly.  With  Hve  queens  and  fourpams  against 
twenty  pawns. 

3dJy.  The  diagonal  game,  in  which  the  pawns 
.,  ae  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  at  the 
heginning  of  the  game  the  central  line  open.  This 
netbod  is  very  amusing. 

4thly.  The  Babylonian  method,  which  is  bub- 
cqnible  of  more  combinations  than  th«  game  ordi- 
nsrily  played  ;  the  piecca  are  not  only  moved 
hckwards  and  forwards,  but  to  the  right  and  the 
hit — in  fact,  in  every  direction.  It  was  found, 
'  iowever,  that  a  board  with  only  100  squares  was 
too  limited  a  Held  for  the  operations  of  this  game, 
'told  that  it  would  be  also  aecessary  to  augment 
'  the  nomber  of  the  pawns,  which  b  probably  the 
*eason  why  it  is  seldom  or  ever  playnL 


.     vocASULutay 

To  I.OBE  THE  Coup  is  a  game  so  disposed  that 
your  adversary  cannot  play  withoot  losing  several 
t^ieces  or  the  game. 

Coup  de  Repob.  A  position  in  which  one  of 
I'tilie  players  has  several  pieces  to  take  ia  suGcesaiou, 
Ij^bile  his  adversary  has  so  many  coups  to  play 
"Veely. 

Gn&AT  Line.  That  which  eiteods  from  5  to  46. 
The  other  terms  are  similar  to  those  Qsed  at  the 
Loary  game  of  draughts. 
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CRICKET. 


THE  LAWS,  AS  REVISED  BY  THE  MARYLBBONS 
CLUB  IN  THE  YEAR  1830. 

1.  The  Ball. — Must  not  weigh  less  than  five 
ounces  and  a  half,  nor  more  than  five  ounces  and 
three  quarters.  At  the  beginning  of  each  innings, 
either  party  may  call  for  a  new  ball. 

2.  The  Bat, — Must  not  exceed  four  inches  and 
one  quarter  in  the  widest  part. 

3.  TTie  Stumps, — Must  be  twenty-seven  inchesoot 
of  the  ground ;  the  bails  eight  inches  in  length ;  the 
stumps  of  sufficient  thickness  to  prevent  the  ball 
from  passing  through. 

4.  The  Bowling  Crease. — Must  be  in  alinewitih 
the  stumps,  six  feet  eight  inches  in  length;  the 
stumps  in  the  centre,  with  a  return  crease  at  each 
end,  towards  the  bowler  at  right  angles. 

5.  The  Popping  Crease. — Must  be  four  feet  from 
the  wicket,  and  parallel  to  it, 

6.  The  Wickets. — Must  be  pitched  opposite  to 
each  other  by  the  umpires,  at  the  distance  of 
twenty-two  yards. 

7.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  either  party  during 
a  match,  without  the  consent  of  the  other,  to  alter 
the  ground  by  rolling,  watering,  covering,  mow- 
ing, or  beating.  This  rule  is  not  meant  to  pre- 
vent the  striker  from  beating  the  ground  with  his 
bat  near  where  he  stands  during  the  innings,  nor 
to  prevent  the  bowler  from  filling  up  holes  with 
sawdust,  &c.,  when  the  ground  shall  be  wet. 

8.  After  rain  the  wickets  may  be  changed  with 
the  consent  of  both  parties. 

9.  The  Bowler. — Shall  deliver  the  ball  with  one 
foot  behind  t\ve  XiO'wVvcv^  crease  :  and  within  the 
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returo  crease,  and  shall  bowl  four  balls  before  he 
change  wickets,  which  he  shall  be  permitted  to 
do  but  once  in  the  same  Innings. 

10.  The  ball  shall  be  bowled.  If  it  be  thrown 
or  jerked,  or  if  any  part  of  the  hand  or  arm  be 
above  the  elbow  at  the  time  of  the  delivery,  the 
umpire  shall  call  "  no  ball." 

11.  He  may  order  the  striker  at  his  wickel  to 
Stand  OQ  which  side  of  it  he  pleases. 

12.  If  the  bowler  toss  the  ball  over  the  striker's 
heaA,  or  bowl  it  ao  wide  that  it  shall  be  out  of  dis 
taoce  to  be  plaj'ed  at,  the  umpire  (even  although 
lie  attempt  to  bit  it)  shall  adjudge  one  run  to  the 
parties  receiving  the  ionings,  eitlier  with  or  with- 
ont  &□  appeal  from  them;  which  shall  be  put 
dawn  to  the  score  of  wide  balls,  and  such  ball 
^atl  not  be  reckonwl  as  any  of  the  four  balls. 

13.  If  the  bowler  bowl  a  "  no  ball,"  the  striker 
nay  play  at  it,  and  be  allowed  all  the  runs  he  can 
get ;  and  sball  not  be  put  out,  exempt  by  runoing 
Out.  In  the  event  of  no  run  being  obtained  by  any 
Other  means,  then  one  run  sball  be  scored. 

14.  In  the  event  of  a  change  of  bowling,  no 
•llore  than  two  balls  aliall  be  allowed  in  practice. 

15.  The  bowler  who  takes  the  two  balls  shall 
be  obliged  to  bowl  four  balls. 

16.  TV  S(rijter  ii  ou/.— If  the  bail  be  bowled 
Iff,  or  the  stump  bowled  out  of  the  ground. 

17.  Or,  if  the  ball,  from  a  stroke  of  the  bat,  or 
asnd,  but  not  wrist,  be  held  before  it  touch  the 
_  lund,  although  it  be  hugged  to  the  body  of  the 
Catcher. 

18.  Or,  if  in  striking,  or  at  any  other  time 
lile  the  ball  shall  be  in  play,  both  hia  feet  bo 
er  the  Dopping  crease,  and  hie  wicket  put  down, 

bat  be  grounded  within  it. 
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19.  Or,  if  in  striking  at  the  ball^  he  hit  down     pEff 
his  wicket. 

20.  Or,  if,  under  pretence  of  running  or  other- 
wise, either  of  the  strikers  prevent  a  ball  from 
being  caught,  the  striker  of  the  ball  is  out. 

21.  Or,  if  the  ball  be  struck^  and  he  wilfully 
strike  it  again. 

22.  Or,  if,  in  running,  the  wicket  be  struck 
down  by  a  throw,  or  by  the  hand  or  arm,  (with 
ball  in  hand)  before  his  foot,  hand^  or  bat  be 
grounded  over  the  popping  crease.  But,  if  the 
bail  be  off,  the  stump  must  be  struck  out  of  the 
ground. 

23.  Or,  if  any  part  of  the  striker's  dress  knock 
down  the  wicket. 

24 .  Or,  if  the  striker  touch,  or  take  up  the  ball 
while  in  play,  unless  at  the  request  of  the  other 
party. 

25.  Or,  if,  with  any  part  of  his  person,  he  stop 
the  ball,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  umpire  at 
the  bowler's  wicket,  shall  have  been  delivered  in  a 
straiglit  line  to  the  striker's  wicket,  and  "would 
have  hit  it. 

26.  If  the  players  have  crossed  each  other,  he 
that  runs  for  the  wicket  which  is  put  down  is 
out. 

27.  When  a  ball  shall  be  caught^  no  run  shall 
be  reckoned. 

28.  When  a  striker  shall  be  run  out,  the  run 
which  they  were  attempting  shall  not  be  reckoned. 

29.  If  a  lost  ball  shall  be  called,  the  striker 
shall  be  allowed  six  runs  ;  but,  if  more  than  six 
shall  have  been  run  before  lost  ball  shall  have 
been  called,  then  the  striker  shall  have  all  which 
have  been  run. 

30.  When  the  ball  has  been  in  the  bowler's,  or 
wicket-keeper's   hands,    it  is   considered  as  no 
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longer  in  play ;  and  the  strikers  need  not  keep 
within  their  ground  till  the  umpire  has  called 
**  play  ;"  but,  if  the  player  go  out  of  his  ground 
with  an  intent  to  run  before  the  ball  be  delivered, 
the  bowler  may  put  him  out. 

31.  If  the  striker  be  hurt,  he  may  retire  from 
bis  wicket,  and  return  to  it  at  any  time  in  that 
innings. 

32.  If  a  striker  be  hurt,  some  other  person  may 
be  allowed  to  stand  out /or  him,  but  not  to  go  in. 

33.  No  substitute  in  the  field  shall  be  allowed 
to  bowl,  keep  wicket,  stand  at  the  point,  or  middle 
wicket,  or  stop  behind  to  a  fast  bowler,  unless 
With  ihe  consent  of  the  adverse  party.  The 
Umpires  shall  enforce  this  law. 

34.  If  any  person  stop  the  ball  with  his  hat,  the 
ball  shall  be  considered  dead,  and  the  opposite 
party  shall  add  five  runs  to  their  score ;  if  any  be 
Tun,  they  shall  have  five  in  all. 

35.  If  the  ball  be  struck,  the  striker  may  guard 
-wicket  either  with  his  bat  or  his  body. 

36.  The  Wicket  Keeper, — Shall  stand  at  a  rea- 
sonable distance  behind  the  wicket,  and  shall  not 
)nove  till  the  ball  be  out  of  the  bowler's  hand,  and 
^ball  not  by  any  noise  incommode  the  striker ;  and 
^  any  part  of  his  person  be  over  or  before  the 
>ricket,  although  the  ball  hit  it,  the  striker  shall 
not  be  out. 

37-  The  Umpires, — ^Are  sole  judges  of  fair  and 
unfair  play ;  and  all  disputes  shall  be  determined 
liy  ihem,  each  at  his  own  wicket ;  but,  in  cass  of  a 
catch,  which  the  umpire  at  the  wicket  bowled 
from,  cannot  see  sufficiently  to  decide  upon,  he 
may  apply  to  the  other  umpire,  whose  opinion  is 
conclusive. 

38.  The  umpires  in  all  matches  shall  pitch  fair 

2o  2 


41.  But,  if  the  bowler's  foot  be  DOt  I 
bowling  crease,  witbic  the  return  create 
shall  deliver  the  ball,  they  must  unasked 
ball." 

42.  If  the  striker  tud  a  short  niii,  t 
must  call  "  one  akort," 

43.  The  umpirea  are  not  to  be  chaug 
the  match,  but  by  the  consent  of  both  pi 


1.  When  there  shall  be  less  than  five  I 
a-side,  bounds  shall  be  placed  twenty- 
each  in  a  line  from  the  off  and  leg  stump 

2.  The  ball  must  be  hit  before  the  I 
entitle  the  striker  to  a  run  ;  which  ruD 
obtained,  unless  he  touch  the  bowling 
crease  in  a  line  with  it  with  bis  bat,  or : 
of  his  person ;  or  go  beyond  them ;  ret 
the  popping  crease,  aa  at  double  wicket, 
to  the  3  2d  law. 

3.  When  the  striker  shall  hit  the  ba 
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5.  The  field's  man  must  return  the  ball  so  that 
t  shall  cross  the  play  between  the  wicket  and  the 
>owling  stump>  or  between  the  bowling  stump 
Lnd  the  bounds ;  the  striker  may  run  till  the  ball 
hall  so  be  returned. 

6.  After  the  striker  shall  have  made  one  run,  if 
le  start  again,  he  must  touch  the  bowling  stump, 
ind  turn  before  the  ball  shall  cross  the  play  to 
iDtitle  him  to  another. 

7*  The  striker  shall  be  entitled  to  three  runs 
or  lost  ball,  and  the  same  number  for  ball  stopped 
vith  hat;  with  reference  to  the  29th  and  34th 
aws  of  double  wicket. 

8.  When  there  shall  be  more  than  four  players 
in  a- side,  there  shall  be  no  bounds.  All  hits, 
>yes,  and  overthrows,  shall  then  be  allowed. 

9.  The  bowler  is  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  at 
louble  wicket. 

10.  Not  more  than  one  minute  shall  be  allowed 
between  each  ball. 


BETS. 


If  the  runs  of  one  player  be  laid  against  those  of 
mother,  the  bets  depend  on  the  first  innings,  un- 
688  otherwise  specified. 

If  the  bets  be  made  upon  both  innings,  and  one 
>arty  beat  the  other  in  one  innings,  the  runs  in 
lie  first  innings  shall  determine  the  bet. 

But  if  the  other  party  go  in  a  second  time,  then 
:he  bet  must  be  determined  by  the  number  on  the 
icore. 


COFF,  OB  GOLF. 

Tins  favourite  summer  amusement  in  Scotland 
is  played  with  clubs  and  balls.    The  club  is  taper, 
terminating  in  the  part  that  strikes  the  ball,  "wiich 
])art  is  faced   with  horn,  and  loaded  with  lead. 
There  are  six  sorts  of  clubs  used  by  good  players; 
namely,  the  common  club,  used  when  the  ball  lies 
on   the    ground ;    the  scraper,  and  halfscraptr, 
when  in  long  grass ;  the  spoon,  when  in  a  hollow; 
the  heavy  iron  club,  when  it  lies  deep  among  stones 
or  mud ;    and  the  light  iron  ditto,  when  on  the 
surface  of  chingle  or  sandy  ground.    The  balls 
are  considerably  smaller  than  those  used  at  cricket, 
but  much  harder ;  being  made  of  horse  leather, 
stuffed  with  feathers  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and 
boiled. 

The  ground  may  be  circular,  triangular,  or  a 
semi-circle.  The  number  of  holes  are  not  limited: 
always  depending  on  what  the  length  of  the 
ground  will  admit.  The  general  distance  between 
one  hole  and  another  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
whicli  commences  and  terminates  every  game; 
and  the  party  who  gets  the  ball  in  by  the  fewest 
number  of  strokes  is  the  victor. 

Two,  or  as  many  more  as  choose,  may  play 
together,  but  what  is  called  the  good  game  never 
exceeds  four ;  that  number  being  allowed  to  afford 
the  best  diversion,  and  is  not  so  liable  to  confusion 
as  a  greater  number.  The  more  rising  or  uneven 
the  ground,  the  greater  nicety  or  skill  is  recjuired 
in  the  players :  on  which  account  the  preference 
is  always  given  to  such  ground  by  proficients. 

Light  balls  arc  used  when   playing  with  the 
wind,  and  heavy  ones  against  it.     At  the  begin- 
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^ing  of  each  game  the  ball  is  allowed  to  be  ele- 
vated to  whatever  height  the  player  chooses,  for 
tbe  convenience  of  striking,  but  not  afterwards. 
This  is  done  by  means  of  sand  or  clay,  called  a 
teeing.  The  balls  which  are  played  off  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  game  must  not  be  changed  until 
the  next  hole  is  won,  even  if  they  should  happen 
to  burst.  When  a  ball  happens  to  be  lost,  that 
hole  is  lost  to  the  party  ;  and  if  a  ball  should  be 
accidentally  stopped^  the  player  is  allowed  to  take 
his  stroke  again. 

Suppose  four  are  to  play  the  game^  A  and  B 
against  C  and  D,  each  party  having  a  ball,  they 
proceed  thus:  A  strikes  off  first — C  next;  but 
perhaps  does  not  drive  his  ball  above  half  the  dis- 
tance A  did,  on  which  account  D,  his  partner, 
next  strikes  it,  which  is  called  one  more,  to  get  it 
as  forward  as  that  of  their  antagonist,  or  as  much 
beyond  it  as  possible ;  if  this  be  done,  then  B 
strikes  A's  ball,  which  is  called  playing  the  like, 
or  equal  of  their  opponents.  But  if  C  and  D,  by 
their  ball  being  in  an  awkward  situation,  should 
not  be  able,  by  playing  one  more,  to  get  it  as  for- 
ward as  A's,  they  are  to  play  in  turn,  two,  three, 
or  as  many  more,  until  that  is  accomplished, 
before  B  strikes  his  partner's  ball :  which  he  calls 
one  to  two  or  one  to  three,  or  as  many  strokes  as 
they  required  to  get  to  the  same  distance  as  A  did 
\Sy  his  once  playing.  The  ball  is  struck  alter- 
nately^ if  the  parties  be  equals  or  nearly  so. 


I 


I 
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A  Tennis  Cou  rt  is  usually  ninety-six  or  ninety- 
seven  feet  long,  by  thirty-three  or  thirty-four  in 
breadth.  A  net  hangs  across  the  middle,  over  which 
the  ball  must  be  struck,  to  make  any  stroke  good.  At 
the  entrance  of  a  tennis-court  there  is  a  long  covered 
passage  before  the  dedans,  the  place  where  spec- 
tators usually  are,  into  which,  whenever  a  ball  is 
I  played,  it  counts  for  a  certain  stroke.    This  long 

'  y  passage  is  divided  into  different  apartments,  whidi 

.;-  arc  called  galleries,  viz.,  from  the  line  towards  the 

.  !  dedans,  is  the  first  gallery ;  door,  second  gallery  j 

and  the  last  gallery,  is  what  is  csJled  the  service- 
side.  From  the  dedans  to  the  last  gallery  are  thf 
figures  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  each  at  a  yard  distance, 
marking  the  chases,  one  of  the  most  essentia 
'  •  parts  of  this  game.     On  the  other  side  of  the  lim 

' «  is  the  first  gallery  ;  door,  second  gallery  ;  and  lasi 

gallery,  what  is  called  the  hazard -side  ;  every  bal 
played  into  the  last  gallery  on  this  side  tells  for  i 
certain  stroke,  the  same  as  into  the  dedans.  Be 
tween  the  second  and  this  last  gallery  are  th( 
figures  1,  2,  marking  the  chaces  on  the  hazard 
side.  Over  this  long  gallery  is  the  pent-house,  oi 
which  the  ball  is  played  from  the  ser\'ice  side  t( 
begin  a  set  of  tennis,  and  if  the  player  should  fai 
striking  the  ball  (so  as  to  rebound  from  the  pent 
house),  over  a  certain  line  on  the  service-side,  i 
is  reckoned  a  fault ;  and  two  such  faults  followin: 
are  counted  for  a  stroke.  If  the  ball  pass  rouni 
the  pent-house,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  court 
and  fall  beyond  a  particular  described  line,  it  i 
called  passe,  goes  for  nothing,  and  the  player  is  t 
serve  again. 


"I 

a 
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On  the  right-hand  of  the  court  from  the  dedans^ 
a  part  of  the  wall  projects  more  than  the  rest,  in 
order  to  make  a  variety  in  the  stroke,  and  render 
it  more  difficult  to  be  returned  by  the  adversary, 
and  is  called  the  tambour;  the  grill  is  the  last 
thing  on  the  right-hand,  in  which,  if  the  ball  be 
Itruck,  is  reckoned  fifteen,  or  a  certain  stroke. 

A  set  of  tennis  consists  of  six  games,  but  if  what 
is  called  an  advantage  set  be  played,  two  succes- 
■ive  games  above  five  games  must  be  won  to  de- 
cide ;  or  in  case  it  should  be  six  games  all,  two 
games  mast  still  be  won  on  one  side  to  conclude 
Uie  set. 

When  the  player  gives  his  service  in  order  to 
begin  the  set,  his  adversary  is  supposed  to  return 
the  ball  wherever  it  falls  after  the  first  rebound,  un- 
touched ;  for  example ;  if  at  the  figure  1,  the  chace 
is  called  at  a  yard,  that  is  to  say,  at  a  yard  from 
the  dedans,  this  chace  remains  till  a  second  ser- 
Tice  is  given,  and  if  the  player  on  the  service-side 
should  let  the  ball  go  after  his  adversary  returns 
it,  and  the  ball  fall  on  or  between  any  one  of  these 
figures,  they  must  change  sides,  for  he  will  be 
then  on  the  hazard-side  to  play  for  the  first  chace, 
-which  if  he  win  by  striking  the  ball  so  as  to  fall, 
after  its  first  rebound,  nearer  to  the  dedans  than 
the  figure  1,  without  his  adversary  being  able  to 
return  it  from  its  first  rebound,  he  wins  a  stroke, 
and  then  proceeds  in  like  manner  to  win  a  second 
atroke,  &c.  If  a  ball  fall  on  a  line  with  the  first 
g^lery,  door,  second  gallery,  or  last  gallery,  the 
chace  is  likewise  called  at  such  or  such  a  place, 
naming  tlie  gallery,  &c.  When  it  is  just  put  over 
the  line,  it  is  called  a  chace  at  the  line.  If  the 
player  on  the  service- side  return  a  ball  with  such 
force  as  to  stiike  the  wall  on  the  hazard-side,  so  as 


zard-Bide  chacea,  in  nhich  case  it  is  a 
2,  tec,  provided  there  be  do  chace  depi 
accordiDg  to  the  apot  where  it  eiacllf  I 
they  change  sides,  the  player,  in  order 
cbace,  must  pat  the  ball  over  the  line  an 
that  hisadversary  does  notreturn  it.  H 
DO  chace  oathe  hazard-side,  all  balls ) 
line  from  the  service-side,  'withoDt  beii 

The  game,  instead  of  being  marked, 
three,  four,  is  called  foi  the  first  stroke, 
the  second,  thirty ;  for  the  third,  forty ; 
fourth,  gamf,  unless  the  players  get  I 
each ;  then,  instead  of  calling  it  for 
called  deuce,  atler  which,  as  sooo  as 
is  got,  it  is  called  advantage  ;  and  i 
strokes  become  equal  again,  deuce  agal 
or  the  other  gets  two  strokes  foliowiag 
game. 

The  odds  at  this  game  a^  very  ur 
account  of  the  chances ;  aud  various 
Elvine  odds  have  been  used  to  rend 
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alf  thirty t  is  fifteen  given  the  first  game,  and 
-'y  the  second ;  and  so  on  to  the  whole  thirty, 
y,  &c. 

Talf -court,  is  confining  the  player  to  play  into 
adversary's  half-court,  and  is  of  great  adyan- 
e  to  the  adversary. 

rouch  no  wall,  is  another  great  advantage  given 
the  adversary. 

Round  service,   is  seryng  the  ball  round  the 
-Qt-house. 

Barring  the  hazards,  is  not  reckoning  the  dedans, 
imbour,  grill,  or  the  last  gallery,  or^the  hazard- 
ide,  &c. 

The  odds  generally  laid,  making  aftowance  for 
jarticular  circumstances,  are  as  foUoW  : — 

The  first  stroke  being  won  between  even  players, 
that  is,  fifteen  love,  the  odds  are. 

Of  tibe  single  game 7  to  4 

Thirtylove 4  to  1 

Forty  love 8  to  1 

Thirty  to  fifteen 2  to  1 

Forty  to  fifteen 5  to  1 

Forty  to  thirty 3  to  2 

The  odds  of  a  four  game  set,  when  the 

first  game  is  won^  are 7  to  4 

When  two  games  love 4  to  i 

Three  games  love 8  to  1 

When  two  games  to  one 2  to  1 

Three  games  to  one 5  to  1 

The  odds  of  a  six  game  set,  when  the  first 

game  is  won,  are 3  to  2 

When  two  games  love 2  to  1 

Three  games  love 4  to  1 

Four  games  love 10  to  1 

Five  games  love 21  to  1 

When  tfvo  games  to  one  ..••,•• •• 8  to  5 

Three  games  to  one , ^  '^^  * 

2  p 
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When  four  games  to  one  5  to  1 

Five  games  to  one 15  to  I 

When  three  games  to  two 7  to  4 

Four  games  to  two 4  to  I 

Five  games  to  two 10  to  I 

When  four  games  to  three 2  to  I 

Five  games  to  three 5  to  1 

The  odds  of  an  advantage  set,  when  the 

first  game  is  won,  are 5  to  4 

When  two  games  love 7  to  4 

Three  games  love 3  to  1 

Four  games  love 5  to  1 

Five  games  love 15  to  1 

When  two  games  to  one 4  to  3 

When  three  games  to  one 2  to  1 

Four  games  to  one 7  to  2 

Five  games  to  one 10  to  1 

When  three  games  to  two 3  to  2 

Four  games  two 3  to  1 

Five  games  to  two 8  to  1 

When  four  games  to  three 8  to  5 

Five  game  games  to  three 3  to  1 

When  five  games  to  four 2  to  1 

When  six  games  to  five 5  to  2 


MICHEM- 
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and  the  shaft,  sufficiently  speak  for  themselves ; 
the  bracer  is  used  to  save  the  arm  from  the  stroke 
of  the  string ;  the  glove  to  prevent  the  excoriation 
of  the  fingers ;  the  tassel  to  wipe  off  the  dirt  from 
the  shaft  when  taken  from  the  ground  ;  and  the 
grease-pot  to  hold  a  composition  of  suet  and  white 
"wax,  to  rub  occasionally  on  the  fingers  of  the 
4g;love  to  render  them  pliable. 

The  five  points  of  archery  as  laid  down  by 
JVsliam,  our  most  classical  authority  upon  the  use 
of  the  long  bow,  and  to  whose  treatise  we  must 
refer  our  readers  (for  the  instructions  which  want 
of  space,  in  a  work  of  the  nature  of  the  present, 
prevent  our  giving)  are. 

Standing  —  nocking — drawing — holding  and 
loosing.  When  the  learner  has  acquired  ease  and 
dexterity  in  all  these,  he  may  then  proceed  to  fire 
at  a  mark.  In  modem  archery  the  shortest  dis- 
tance is  twenty  yards.  The  archer  then  proceeds 
-to  sixty,  which  last  is  considered  to  be  the  key 
to  all  lengths.  We  rather  prefer  for  practice 
-the  Oriental  method^  according  to  which  the 
learner  commences  at  ten  yards,  at  which  he  be- 
comes so  expert  as  to  hit  the  smallest  mark  at 
tliat  range. 

The  next  thing  tabe  considered  is  the  elevation,* 
which  of  course  must  depend  on  the  strength  of 
the  arm  of  the  archer,  the  distance,  the  power  of 
the  bow,  &c^,  and  which  can  only  be  acquired  by 
practice.  Thirty  yards  are  considered  a  point- 
blank  range ;  but  if  the  bow  be  weak,  a  trifling 
elevation  must  be  allowed.  The  direction  and  the 
force  of  the  wind  require  the  nicest  consideration 
in  order  to  calculate  the  allowance  to  be  made  for 
that  element,  and  likewise  your  footing,  by  which 

*  The  greatest  elevation  is  46  degrees,  but  when  this  should  b^in 
ttuat  depend  upon  distance,  strength,  and  the  flpring  of  the  bow. 
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you  may  counteract  its  effects.  Thus  it  will  be  felt 
that  precept  alone  will  never  form  an  archer ;  and 
that  profiqiency  in  the  use  of  the  vveapon  is  only 
to  be  acquired  by  early  training  and  practice,  based 
upon  sound  mathematical  theory. 

There  are  six  different  kinds  of  shooting  with 
the  long  bow,  viz,,  roving — hoyle  shooting — ^flight 
shooting — butt  shooting — target  shooting,  and 
clout  shooting. 

Target  shooting  being  that  which  is  most  in 
vogue  with  our  modern  toxopholites^  we  shall 
confine  our  observations  solely  to  that  branch  of 
archery. 

TARGET   SHOOTING. 

Modern  targets  are  made  of  oil-cloths  divided 
into  coloured  circles.  Centre  gold,  then  red,  the 
third  white  (inner  white),  the  fourth  black,  and 
the  exterior  circle  (the  outer  white).  All  beyond 
the  last  division  is  named  the  petticoat ;  the  target 
is  sewed  upon  a  boss  of  straw,  twisted  as  for  bee- 
hives. 


ORDER    OF    THE    GAME. 

In  ordinary  shooting,  colour  stamps  no  parti- 
cular value  upon  the  hit,  but  every  hit  in  any 
colour  counts  one.  At  other  times,  as  in  prize 
shooting,  the  first  shot  in  the  gold,  or  the  nearest 
ceiiire  shot  during  the  shooting,  wins  ;  and  some- 
times every  colour  bears  a  proportionate  value. 
Thus  a  shot  in  the  gold  counts  9,  in  the  red  7, 
in  the  inner  white  5,  in  the  black  3,  and  in  the 
outer  white  1,  the  exterior  circle  being  nine 
times  larger  than  the  interior  one,  and  the 
same  proportion  being  observed  in  calculating 
the  value  of  each  circle.     The  centre  shot  gives 
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the  title  of  captain,  the  second  of  lieutenant  of  the 
target ;  the  greatest  number  of  hits  gives  the  title 
of  captain,  and  the  second  lieutenant  of  the 
numbers. 

The  modern  target  distance  is  one  hundred 
yards,  anciently  it  was  much  greater;  in  1583  it 
was  seven  score  and  eight  yards.  At  the  Finsbury 
yearly  meeting,  the  first  trial  used  to  be  at  a  dis- 
tance of  eleven  score  yards.  And  at  every  two  or 
three  trials  it  was  reduced  ten  yards,  until  it  reached 
eight  score.  The  size  of  the  target  ought  of  coarse 
to  vary  in  ratio  to  the  distance  ;  at  sixty  yards  its 
dimensions  should  be  two  feet ;  at  eighty  yards, 
three  feet ;  and  at  one  hundred  yards,  four  feet  in 
diameter. 


RULES   OF  THB   GAMES. 

The  Finsbury  rule  allowed  an  arrow  to  reckon 
in  that  ring  broken  or  depressed  near  the  centre ; 
but  in  the  toxopholite  ground,  an  arrow  when  it 
divides  two  colours,  reckons  in  the  colour  farthest 
^om  the  centre.  If  in  measuring  a  shoot,  the 
difference  is  so  small,  that  it  cannot  be  decided, 
the  competitor  who  wins  the  next  best  shot  is  the 
victor. 

If  your  arrow  breaks,  you  may  measure  from 
the  nearest  end  that  has  wood  and  head,  or  wood 
and  feather. 

If  you  have  any  mishap,  as  in  nocking,  &c.,  if 
you  can  reach  your  arrow  with  your  bow,  you 
may  shoot  again. 

Arrows  are  weighed  by  troy  weight,  three  ar- 
rows make  a  pair.  The  mean  length  of  the  mo- 
dem bow  is  five  leet  nine  inches,  that  of  the  shaft 
twenty-nine  to  twenty-seven  inches.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  scale  of  weight  of  arrows  according  to 
distance : — 
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At  30  yards about  5  0  to  0  0 

60 3  6  to  5  6 

lfo\    - 3  0  to .4  6 

Observe,  That  as  arrows  are  weighed  by  the 
same  weight  as  standard  silver,  five  shillings  troy 
weight  is  termed  an  arrow  of  five  shillings. 

The  above  dimensions  it  will  of  coarse  be  felt 
are  not  arbitrary,  as  every  one  will  use  an  arrow 
the  best  suited  to  his  strength,  and  the  best 
adapted  to  the  nature  and  power  of  his  bow. 

Long  after  the  bow  was  banished  from  the 
ranks  of  war  in  our  European  armies,  it  continued 
to  be  in  this  country  a  fashionable  amusement  of 
much  value.  But  even  as  an  amusement,  till 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  it  had  for  a  century 
past  been  little  known.  The  archers'  division  of 
the  artillery  company  in  the  south,  and  one  or 
two  societies  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  and  the 
royal  company  of  archers  in  Scotland,  were  for 
many  years  the  sole  support  of  the  art  in  Great 
Britain.  The  last-mentioned  society  was  founded 
in  the  reign  of  James  the  First.  They  still,  on  all 
occasions  of  a  royal  visit  to  Edinburgh,  claim  the 
privilege  of  forming  the  body-guard  of  the  sove- 
eign.  Their  uniform  is  tartan,  lined  with  white, 
and  trimmed  with  green ;  a  white  sash  with  green 
tassels,  and  a  blue  bonnet  with  a  St.  Andrew's 
cross  and  feather.  This  company  includes  a  great 
proportion  of  Scottish  nobility  and  gentry. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  advanced  to 
the  contrary,  the  projectile  power  of  the  bow,  it 
must  be  admitted  upondispassionate  consideration, 
is  vastly  inferior  to  the  modern  firelock.  First,  be- 
cause it  is  impaired  by  the  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
in  bome  state  of  which  it  cannot  be  applied  with 
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effect,  moisture  weakening  the  elasticity  of  the 
bow,  and  relaxing  the  string.  Secondly,  by  the 
direction  and  intensity  of  the  wind.  Except  in  a 
very  moderate  wind,  the  best  archer  cannot  shoot 
straight ;  and  in  boisterous  weather  especially, 
with  a  slant  of  wind,  the  weapon  is  next  to  useless. 
But  even  in  the  most  favourable  state  of  the  air,  it 
is  difficult  to  calculate  the  projectile  force  of 
arrows ;  in  passing  through  the  air  they  lose 
much  more  of  their  velocity  than  a  ball  pro- 
jected from  a  musket,  because  they  have  less  den- 
sity, and  present  a  greater  surface ;  and,  for  the 
same  reason,  their  deflection  from  the  parabolic 
curve  must  also  be  greater,  independently  of  the 
force  and  direction  of  the  wind.  Again,  the  range 
of  a  firelock  is  four  times  greater  than  that  of  a 
bow,  and  the  impetus  is  also  much  more  uniform. 
But  even  in  modern  warfare  there  are  instances 
when  the  bow  might  be  used  with  great  effect. 
Many  French  officers,  after  the  Russian  cam- 
paign, bore  testimony  to  the  great  utility  of  this 
weapon  in  cases  of  ambush,  and  desultory  sur- 
prises of  small  bodies  of  men,  particularly  at 
night.  Again,  in  the  defence  of  narrow  streets, 
and  in  all  cases  where  a  multiplied  fire,  rather 
than  extent  of  range,  is  required,  the  bow  might 
be  still  used  with  advantage ;  and  the  importance 
of  this  consideration  will  be  felt  when  the  rapidity 
of  its  fire  is  recollected;  and,  moreover,  that  it 
might  be  used  by  women  and  children,  who  are 
generally  terrified  by  the  detonation  and  the  re- 
coil of  fire-arms.  The  extraordinary  feats  '  of 
archery  which  we  read  of  in  the  works  of  the 
military  writers  of  antiquity  and  of  the  middle 
ages,  are  but  too  often  considered  as  romantic 
fictions ;  and  to  this  opinion  we  also  were  converts, 
until  we  witnessed  the  almost  superhuman  skill 


it  by  training  from  early  infancy, 
ever,  with  pleasure  the  revival  of  tl: 
sport :  of  its  conducivenesB  to  heal 
writers  speak  in  terms  of  the  highe 
tion ;  it  likewise  powerfully  develop 
eipajida  the  chest,  and  imparts  a  fi 
ful  carriage  to  the  figure — recommei 
cannot  fail  to  render  the  aport  a  : 
both  sexes. 

EXPLANATION    OF  SOHB    OP   THB   TB 


Stansino.  The  position  of  the  i 

Nocking.  The  placing  the  orrov 

Holding.  The  act  of  holding  th 
drawn  up. 

DsAwiNQ.  He  act  of  drawing 

Loosing.    Letting  go  the  string. 
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GAME  COCKS. 


GENERAL  ORDERS  AND  RULES  FOR  COCKINO. 

On  the  weighing  morning,  that  person  whose 
chance  is  to  weigh  last,  is  to  set  his  cocks  and 
number  his  pens,  both  main  and  byes,  and  leave 
the  key  of  the  pens  upon  the  weighing  table  (or 
the  other  party  may  put  a  lock  on  the  door),  be- 
fore any  cock  is  put  into  the  scale ;  and  after  the 
first  pack  of  cocks  is  weighed,  a  person  appointed 
by  him  that  weighed  first  shall  go  into  the  other 
pens,  to  see  that  no  other  cocks  are  weighed  but 
what  are  so  set  and  numbered,  provided  they  are 
within  the  articles  of  weight  that  the  match  spe- 
cifies ;  if  not,  to  take  the  following  cock  or  cocks 
until  the  whole  number  of  main  and  bye  cocks  are 
weighed  through.    After  they  are  all  weighed,  pro- 
ceed as  soon  as  possible  to  match  them,  beginning 
at  the  least  weight  first,  and  so  on ;   and  equal 
weights  or  nearest  weights  are  to  be  separated, 
provided  by  that  separation  a  greater  number  of 
battles  can  be  made.    All  blanks  are  to  be  filled 
up  on  the  weighing  day,  and  the  battles  divided 
and  struck  off  for  each  day's  play,  as  agreed  on, 
and  the  cocks  that  weigh  the  least  are  to  fight 
the  first  day,  and  so  upwards. 

At  the  time  agreed  on  by  both  parties,  the 
cocks  that  are  to  fight  the  first  battle  are  brought 
upon  the  pit  by  the  feeders,  or  their  helpers  ;  and 
after  being  examined,  to  see  whether  they  answer 
the  marks  and  colours  specified  in  the  match  bill, 
they  are  given  to  the  setters-to,  who,  after  chop- 
ping them  in  hand,  give  them  to  the  masters  of 
the    match   (who  always   sit   opposite   to  each 
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other),  when  tbey  turn  them  down  upon  the  mat; 
and  the  setters-to  are  not  to  touch  them,  except 
they  either  hang  in  the  mat,  or  in  each  other,  or 
get  close  to  the  edge  of  the  pit;  until  they  have  left 
off  fighting,  while  a  person  can  tell  forty.    When 
both   cocks  leave  off  fighting,  until  one  of  the 
setters -to,  or  a  person  appointed  for  telling  the 
law  can  tell  forty  gradually ;  then  the  setters-to 
are  to  make  the  nearest  way  to  their  cocks,  and 
as  soon  as  they  have  taken  liiem  up,  are  to  carry 
them  into  the  middle  of  the  pit,  and  immediately 
deliver  them  on  their  legs  beak  to  beak,  and  not 
touch  them  any  more  until  they  have  refused 
fighting,  so  long  as  the  teller  of  ihe  law  can  tell 
ten,  unless  they  are  on  their  backs,  or  hung  in 
each  other,  or  in  the  mat ;  then  they  are  to  set-to 
again  in  the  same  manner  as  before,  and  continue 
it  till  one  cock  refuses  fighting  ten  several  times, 
one  after  another,  when  it  is  that  cock's  battle  that 
fought  within  the  law.     But  it  sometimes  happens 
that  both  cocks  refuse  fighting  while  the  law  is  tell- 
ing :  when  this  happens,  a  fresh  cock  is  to  be  ho- 
velled, and  brought  upon  the  mat  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  the  setters-to  are  to  toss  up  which  cock 
is  to  be  set-to  first,  and  he  that  gets  the  chance  is 
to  choose.     Then  the  cock  who  is  to  be  set-to  last 
must  be  taken  up,  but  not  carried  off  the  pit ;  next 
setting  the  hovelled  cock  down  to  the  other,  five 
sopcarate  limes,  telling  ten  between  each  setting-to, 
and  then  the  same  to  that  which  had  been  taken 
up ;  and  if  one  fights  and  the  other  refuses,  it  is 
a  battle  to  the  fighting  cock ;  but  if  both  fight, 
or  both  refuse,  it  is  a  drawn  battle.     The  reason 
of  setting-to  five  times  to  each  cock  is,  that  ten 
times  setting-to  being  the  long  law,  so  on  their 
both  refusing,  the  law  is  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween them. 
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'Another  way  of  deciding  a  battle  is^  if  any  per- 
son should  offer  to  lay  ten  pounds  to  a  crown,  and 
no  person  take  it  until  the  law-teller  tells  forty, 
and  calls  out  three  several  times,  *'  Will  any  one 
take  it  ?"  and  if  no  one  should  take  it,  it  is  the 
cock's  battle  the  odds  are  laid  on,  and  the  setters- 
to  are  not  to  touch  the  cocks  during  the  time  the 
forty  is  telling,  unless  either  cock  is  hung  in  the 
mat,  or  on  his  back,  or  hung  together.  If  a  cock 
should  die  before  the  long  law  is  told  out,  although 
he  fought  in  the  law,  and  the  other  did  not,  he 
loses  his  battle. 

There  are  frequently  disputes  in  setting-to  in 
the  long  law,  for  often  both  cocks  refuse  fighting 
until  four  or  five,  or  more  or  less  times,  are  told ; 
then  they  sometimes  begin  telling  from  that  cock's 
fighting,  and  counting  but  once  refused,  but  they 
should  continue  their  number  on,  until  one  cock 
has  refused  ten  times :  for  when  the  law  is  begun 
to  be  told,  it  is  for  both  cocks ;  and  if  one  cock 
fight  within  the  long  law,  and  the  other  not,  it 
is  a  battle  to  the  cock  that  fought,  counting  from 
the  first  setting-to.  All  disputes  about  bets,  or 
the  battle  being  won  or  lost,  ought  to  be  decided 
by  the  spectators.  The  crowing  and  mantling  of 
a  cock,  or  fighting  at  the  setter-to's  hand  before 
he  is  put  to  the  other  cock,  or  breakmg  from  his 
antagonist,  is  not  allowed  as  a  fight. 


RULES  OBSERVED  AT  THE  ROYAL  COCK-PIT,  WEST- 
MINSTER. 

1.  That  every  person  show  and  put  his  cock  into 
the  pit  with  a  fair  hacle,  not  too  near  shorn,  or  out, 
.nor  with  any  other  fraud. 

2.  That  every  cock  fight  as  he  is  first  shown  in 

2  Q 
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the  pity  without  sheering  or  cutting  any  feathers 
afterwards,  except  with*  the  consent  of  both  the 
masters  of  the  match. 

3.  When  both  cocks  are  set  down  to  fight,  and 
one  of  them  runs  away  before  they  have  struck 
three  mouthing  blows,  it  is  adjudged  do  battle  no 
the  persons  who  bet. 

4.  No  persons  to  set-to,  but  those  who  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  masters  of  the  match. 

5.  When  a  cock  shall  come  setting-to,  and  both 
cocks  refuse  to  fight  ten  times  successively  ac- 
cording to  the  law,  then  a  fresh  cock  shall  be 
hovelled,  and  the  masters  of  the  match  must 
agree  which  of  them  shall  turn  the  cock  down : 
after  that,  if  both  fight,  or  both  refuse,  to  be 
deemed  a  drawn  battle ;  but  if  one  should  fight, 
and  the  other  refuse,  the  battle  to  be  allowed  won 
by  the  fighting  coclb. 

6.  After  the  person  appointed  by  the  masters  to 
tell  the  law  shall  have  told  twice  twenty,  the  cocks 
to  be  set-to,  beak  to  beak,  if  they  both  see,  but  if 
either  be  blind,  then  the  blind  cock  to  touch,  and 
on  their  refusing  to  fight,  the  person  appointed  as 
before  is  to  tell  ten  between  each  setting-to,  till 
one  of  the  cocks  has  refused  fighting  ten  times 
successively. 

7.  When  ten  pounds  to  a  crown  are  laid  on  the 
battle,  and  not  taken,  after  twice  twenty  is  told  the 
battle  is  determined  as  won  by  that  cock  the  odds 
are  on. 

8.  That  no  person  shall  make  any  cavil  or  speech 
about  matching  of  cocks,  either  to  matchers  or 
owners,  after  the  cocks  are  once  put  together. 

9.  A  master  of  the  match  has  a  right  to  remove 
any  person  out  of  the  lower  ring. 

10.  No  person  can  make  a  confirmed  bet  void, 
without  mutual  eouaent. 
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11.  Bets  to  be  paid  on  clear  proof  by  creditable 
witnesses,  even  though  they  have  not  been  de- 
manded immediately  after  the  battle  is  over. 

12.  It  is  recommended,  that  all  disputes  be 
finally  determined  by  the  masters  of  the  match, 
and  two  other  gentlemen  whom  they  shall  ap- 
point :  and  in  case  the  four  cannot  agree,  then  they 
shall  fix  on  a  fifth,  whose  determination  shall  be 
final. 


METHOD  OF  TREATING  A  COCK  AFTER  FIGHTING. 

The  battle  being  ended,  immediately  search  the 
cock's  wounds,  and  suck  the  blood  out ;  then  wash 
them  well  with  warm  urine,  which  will  keep  them, 
from  rankling ;  after  this,  give  him  a  roll  or  two  of 
best  scouring,  and  stove  him  up  as  hot  fis  possible 
for  that  night.  In  the  morning,  if  his  head  be 
swelled,  suck  his  wounds,  and  wash  them  with 
warm  urine  again ;  then  take  the  powder  of  herb 
robert,  put  into  a  fine  bag,  and  pounce  his  wounds 
with  the  same ;  after  this  give  him  to  eat  a  good 
handful  of  bread  out  of  warm  ale,  so  put  him  into 
the  stove  once  more,  and  let  him  not  feel  the  air 
till  the  swelling  has  subsided.  If  he  have  received 
any  hurt  in  the  eyes,  take  some  leaves  of  ground- 
ivy,  that  which  grows  in  little  tufts  in  the  bottom 
of  hedges,  and  has  a  small  rough  leaf,  chew  them, 
and  spit  the  juice  into  the  eyes  of  the  cock;  and 
this  will  prevent  the  growth  of  films,  haws,  warts, 
or  the  like  blemishes  destructive  to  the  eye-sight. 
If  in  a  month  or  two  after  the  wounded  cocks  are 
put  out  to  the  walks,  there  appear  about  their 
heads  any  swoln  bunches,  hard  and  blackish  at 
one  end,  it  is  certain  that  in  such  bunches  there 
are  unsound  cores,  which  should  be  opened,  and 
crushed  out  with  the  thumbs ;  then  the  matter 
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ii^ cocks,  none  to  I 

pounds  BIX  onnces,  nor  more  t] 
eight  ooncea,  and  as  many  of  ei 
that  come  within  one  ounce  of 

fight  for a  battle, 

each  cock ;  in  as  equal  divi 

can  be  divided  into  six  pita,  or 
cock-pit  before  mentioned ;  and 
that  win  the  greatest  number  of 
out  of  the  number  before  spedj 

titled  to  the  sum  of 

money,  and  the  gum  to  be  stake 

of  Mr. before  any  cod 

both  parties.  And  we  further  a, 
show,  and  weigh,  on  the  said  we 
cocks  for  bye  battles,  subject  to 
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agreed,  for  the  cocks  to  fight  in  silver  spurs,  and 
-with  fair  hackles,  and  to  be  subject  to  all  the  usus^l 
rules  of  cock-fighting  as  practised  at  the  Cock- Pit 
Royal,  Westminster,  and  the  profits  arising  from 
the  spectators,  to  be  equally  divided  between  both 
parties,  after  all  charges  are  paid  that  usually 
happen  on  those  occasions. 

Witness  our  hands  the day  of 

Witness • 


KEY   TO    A    MATCH    BILL. 

A.  B.'s 

C.  D.'s 

A.  B.'8 

C.  D.'s 

Cocks. 

Cocks. 

Cocks. 

Cocks. 

lb,            oz. 

lb. 

oz. 

3             6 

10 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

7 

11 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

8 

3 

12 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

r 

3 

- 

9 

13 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2  q2 
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CALCULATIONS   FOR   COCKING. 

Battles.  Odd«. 

3  out  of    4  is 2i  to 

4  5  44- 

4  6  IH-  •••• 

5  6  •• 8-^  •••• 

6  7  3H  .... 

6  7  15 

4  ••••...  8  ...■•..■••••••••••>.  Ittt  *. •' 

6  ••••••.  8  •.•.•••.••••••••••••  ^ry  •••' 

7  8  37^ 

6  9  - 2+H  ... 

7  9  ICXA-  .... 

8  9  5^ 

6  10  IH^  .... 

7  10 4141^  •.., 

8  10  17H  «... 

9  10 92tV  •..- 

7  11  2fgl  .... 

-8    •...*••  11  •....••«••..•.••••..  #9  k  g  •••' 

9  11  29|f  .... 

10  11  169A  -.. 

7  12  ItVbV  ... 

9  12  13W  -.^ 

10  12  60f| 

11   12  ^  314t1s.  .... 

8  •.•••••  13  ...•••••••...•....••  '^^sVT*  **.. 

9 13  fiiWr  .... 

10  .......  13  20H^  ..., 

11    13  18i»j- 

12   13  584f 

8   14  1-AfW  •... 

9  14  3|4H  ... 

10  14  10^2^  .... 

11 14 33Hi  .. - 
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Battles. 

12  out  of 

13    

9  

10  

11  

12   

13  

14  ;....:. 

9  

10  

11    

12   

13   

13  

15  

10  

11  

12  

13  

14  

15  

16  

10  

11   

12   

13   

14    

15   

16  

17  

11    

12   

13   

14    , 

15 

16    
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Odds. 
14   is iSS^rfV 

14   1091tV 

15   ^ 2fm 

15   SUU 

15 i5fm 

15  55fH 

15  269^A- 

15  , 

16  , 

16  

16  

16  , 

16  


2047 

IU%U 

.,,......••••  •»  14  8  97 

SHU 

257ffT 

••••• ....•  y^T^rr 

16  477t«^ 

16  3854tV 

ItWiV 


17 
17 
17 
17 


5t 


12ffH 

39+W 

17  156.^ 

17  850^ 

18   72801^ 

18   


to  1 
••••1 
■•  ••  1 
•*  ••  1 

•• ..  I 
•••• 

«••• 

•  ••• 
.••  •• 

•  ••• 
.••  •* 

••'•• 
•••• 


18 
18 
18 
18 


*•  1  O  7  6  6  3 

310  13  8 
^3  004 

19tWiV 


18   264fU 

18   1523tV^ 

18   13796tV 


..  •• 
..  •. 
•.  •• 
••  •. 
••  .• 
••  .1 
•..I 


19  . 

19  . 

19  . 

19 
19 
19 


4    6  6  7  1 
117  7  3 
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Battles.  Oddi. 

17  out  of  19  is 27434ff        to    J 

18  19  26213f  ....1 

11  20  l:H4W....l 

12  20  2HHf^....l 

13  20  ^ 6tW^-.-1 

14 20 imu^  -...1 

15  20  47VWV  ...•! 

16  20 A68ff|f  ....1 

17  20  775T»AfV  ....1 

18  20  4968^44  ....1 

19  ?0  49931-5^  ....1 

N.B.  Tlie  foregoing  calculations  suppose  even 
money  on  each  battle. 


▲  TABLE  SHOWI]NG  THE  ODDS  FOR  AND  AGAINST 
ONE  SIDE  WINNING  A  CERTAIN  NUMBER  OF 
BATTLES,  WHEN  THERE  IS  EVEN  MONEY  ON 
EACH  BATTLE. 

Batiks.  Odds. 

4  One  side  wins  3  out  of  4  is     11  to        5 

5  Neither  wins  4  out  of   5  is       5  to      10 

6  One  side  wins  4  out  of  6  is     11  to        5 
Neither  wins  5  out  of   6  is     25  to        7 

7  Neither  wins  5  out  of   7  is     35  to      29 

8  Neither  wihs  6  out  of  8  is     91  to      37 

9  One  side  wins  6  out  of  9  is     65  to      63 
Neither  wins  7  out  of   9  is    105  to      23 

10  Neither  wins  7  out  of  10  is     21  to      11 

11  One  side  wins  7  out  of  11  is   281  to    231 
Neither  wins  8  out  of  His   787  to    232 

12  One  side  wins  7  out  of  12  is   793  to    231 
Neither  wins  8  out  of  12  is   602  to    337 

Id  One  side  wins  8  oiito{\^\&  ^%^\i^    ^^^ 

Neither  wins  9  outol  \^\ft^^^\a  \S2!S5^ 

m 
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BattlM.  Oidfc 

14  One  side  wim    g  ontof.Uis     4178  to   8719 

15  Onesidewins    g  ontof  15w     INKOto    1815 
NeitherwiiiB  10  ontof  16 ii   11486to    4064 

16  Onesidewins    g  ontof  16 »  SfiSSSto    0486 
Neither  wins  18  ontof  16 k  1/876  to  14898 

17  One  side  wim  10  ontof  l7k  90618to  18166 
Neither  wins    11  ontof  17  !•  186186  tolSfiOOB 

20  One  side  wins  18   ontof  20isiai7S6tol80l66. 

JTie  foreg^hig  IMb  U  «o  plabh  IM  4i 

explanatum. 


When  there  an  five  hetUes  to  ll|^  it  Is  sn 
equal  wager  that  one  side  wins  three  bMm  in- 
ning ;  and  when  m  hattlei^  Hwn  It  Is  fie  to 
three  that  one  side  idns  three  hiiMesrainfai^  It 
is  3^f  to  1^  yon  do  not  win  two  batdes  in- 
nings when  esch*  battle  is  su  to  five  apiaat  yon  i 
and  2^1-  to  1  you  do  not,  when  each  batde  is  dx 
to  five  for  you,  near  fifty  shillings  to  a  guinea.  It 
is  4-rV  to  1,  you  do  not  win  two  battles  ronning, 
when  each  battle  is  five  to  four  against  you ;  and 
2W  to  1,  when  each  battle  is  five  to  four  for  you.  It 
is  5^  to  1,  you  do  not  win  two  battles  running, 
when  each  battle  is  six  to  four  against  you ;  and  1^ 
to  1  you  do  not,  when  each  battle  is  six  to  four  for 
you.  It  is  8  to  1  you  do  not  win  two  battles  run- 
ning, when  each  battle  is  two  to  one  against  you; 
and  5  to  4  you  do  not,  when  the  odds  in  esch 
battle  are  two  to  one  for  you. 

Supposing  each  battle  six  to  five  for  you,  it  b 
94176  to  66875  (above  seven  to  five)  you  win  tiie 
odd  battle  out  of  five ;  but  it  is  120875  to  40176 
(above  three  to  one)  you  do  not  win  four  battles 
out  of  five ;  and  almost  20  to  1  yon  do  not 
win  all  five ;  but  it  is  about  50  to  1  you  do  not 
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lose  all  five,  and  near  6tV  to  1  you  do  not  lose  four 
out  of  the  five.  And  if  each  battle  be  five  to  four 
for  you,  it  is  35625  to  23424  (above  six  to  four) 
you  win  the  odd  battle  out  of  the  five,  and  174-f^ 
to  1  you  do  not  win  all  the  five,  but  it  is  6fiH 
to  1  you  do  not  lose  four  out  of  the  five,  and 
56-1W7  to  1  you  do  not  lose  all  five. 

When  there  are  only  two  battles  to  fight,  it  is 
5^  to  1  you  do  not  win  both,  when  the  odds  are 
6  to  4  against  you;  and  1-^  to  1  you  do  not, 
when  each  battle  is  6  to  4  for  you.  When  the 
odds  are  2  to  1  for  you,  it  is  5  to  4  you  do  not 
win  two  battles  running;  and  8  to  1  you  do 
not  lose  both.  When  there  are  four  battles 
to  fight,  and  the  odds  are  2  to  1  for  you,  then 
it  is  65  to  16,  or  4iV  to  1  you  do  not  win  all  four ; 
but  it  is  80  to  I  you  do  not  lose  all.  And  if  the 
odds  are  2  to  1  for  you,  then  it  will  be  131  to  132 
that  you  do  not  win  four  out  of  the  five,  and  211 
to  32,  or  644  to  1  you  do  not  win  all  five  :  but  it 
is  233  to  11  you  do  pot  lose  four  out  of  the  five ; 
and  242  to  1  you  do  not  lose  all  five ;  and  likewise 
it  is  1248  to  939  you  do  not  win  five  out  of  seven, 
and  1911  to  276  you  do  not  win  six  out  of  seven, 
and  2059  to  128  or  16-iVb^  to  1  you  do  ?not  win 
all  seven ;  but  it  is  2078  to  109  you  do  not  lose 
five  out  of  seven ;  and  2172  to  15,  or  144f  to  1 
you  do  not  lose  six^  and  2186  to  1,  not  all  seven. 

The  odds  of  a  match  in  which  there  are  even 
battles,  and  one  side  is  three,  four,  or  any  other 
number  of  battles  a -head,  it  is  double  the  odds  you 
do  not  tie  the  match,  more  the  odds  you  do  not 
win  it,  less  one  to  two. 

For  example — Suppose  in  a  match  of  thirty  bat- 
tles one  side  was  three  a-head,  and  but  seven  bat- 
tles to  fight,  then  the  other  must  win  five  out  of 
the  seven  to  tie,  and  six  out  of  the  seven  to  ^vcv 


The  Odd*  on  di^ercaf  luocesrim  Bati 
aapponng  each  to  be  egtt 

It  13  about  an  eqaal  chance,  that 
side  wins  three  BQCceBsive  battles  L 
twenty-two,  or  five  ia  forty-fotir. 

About  an  equal  bet  that  one  aid 
gains  three  sncceBsive  battles  in  five, 
twelve,  thrice  three  in  nineteen, 
twenty-six,  five  times  in  thirty-five. 

Also,  That  foar  successive  battles 
in  eleven,  twice  in  twenty-six,  and  t 
one,  that  five  successive  victories  on 
two,  and  twice  five  in  fifty-three  eng- 
likewise  that  six  sacceasive' events  a 
in  forty-four. 
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TBB  UM  OF  TBI  WOWaMOHHB  YABLB. 

Suppose  a  match  between  Keat  and  Bliddlieiq;, 
and  we  odds  to  be  eix  to  live  Middlesex  agsinst 
Kent  each  battle ;  it  will  be  9s.  SicE.  and  4^  of  a 
faiihing  to  4t.  that  Middlesex  does  not  win  tiM  Bat 
two  battles;  anditis  lSf.4^andA-of  aflurthlag 
to  4«.  that  Kent  does  not  win  the  next  two  batdts. 

If  the  bets  be  eight  to  seven  each  battle  in  &- 
vour  of  Middlesex^  uien  it  is  10a.  and  4-  to  it.  that 
Middlesex  does  not  win  the  two  next  battics ;  and 
14».  4^.  and  i^  to  4t.  Kent  does  not  win  tiheneit 
two  battles. 


When  thirtybatdesare  in  a  mali&  it  is918tf24904 
to  1551175S0  it  will  not  be  a  drawn  match— about 

6tol. 

And  4  lil^tt  to  I  when  SO  battles. 

4  \litt     to  1  when  18  — 

4iViVV    to  1  when  16  — 

3  44f8-      to  1  when  14  — 

3  4M        to  1  when  12  — 

3  tjV^         to  1  when  10  — 

2f%  ......  to  1  when    8  — 

2^  to  1  when    6  — 

1  I-  to  1  when    4  — 

These  calculations  suppose  ev^i  money  on  each 
battle. 


RULES  relating  to  the  Method  of  Matching  €tnd 
Fighting  of  COCKS  in  London,  in  practice  ever 
since  the  reign  qf  King  Charles  II. 

To  begin  the  same  by  fighting  the  lightest  pair 
of  cocks  (which  fall  in  match)  first  proceeding 
upwards  to  the  end ;  that  every  lighter  pair  may 
fight  earlier  thaw  V\io%^ >i)cAX. ^^\\!&a.yier. 
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In  matching  (with  relation  to  the  battles),  it  is 
a  rule  always  in  London  : — ^That  after  the  cocks  of 
the  main  are  wei^hed^thematch-bills  are  compared. 

That  every  pair  of  equal  or  dead  weight,  are 
separated,  and  fight  against  others ;  plovided  that 
it  appears  that  the  main  can  be  enlarged,  by  add- 
ing thereto^  either  one  battle  or  more  thereby. 


HORSE-RACING. 


LAWS   OF   RACING. 

Horses  take  their  ages  from  Ist  January. 
1760  yards  are  a  mile. 
240  yards  are  a  distance. 
Four  inches  are  a  hand. 
Four  pounds  are  a  stone. 


1.  Catch  weights  are,  each  party  to  appoint 
any  person  to  ride  without  weighing. 

2.  A  post  match  is  to  insert  the  age  of  the 
horses  in  the  articles,  and  to  run  any  horse  of 
that  age  without  declaring  what  horse,  till  you 
come  to  the  post  to  start. 

3.  The  horse  that  has  his  head  at  the  ending 
post  first,  wins  the  heat. 

4.  Riders  must  ride  their  horses  to  the  weigh- 
ing post  to  weigh,  and  he  that  dismounts  before, 
or  wants  weight,  is  distanced. 

5.  If  a  rider  fall  from  his  horse,  and  the  horse 
be  rode  in  by  a  person  that  is  sufficient  weight, 
he  will  take  place  the  same  as  if  it  had  not  hap- 
pened, provided  he  go  back  to  the  place  where  the 
rider  fell, 

2  R  1 
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6.  All  bets  ue  Ibr^bwtof  the  pbteif  no 
thing  be  sakl  to  tlie  contrary;. 

7.  For  the  beet  of  the  plate,  where  thoe  ai 
three  heats  run»  the  honie  ia  aecond  that  inn 
one. 

8.  For  the  best  of  the  heata,  the  hone  ia  aeom 
that  beats  the  other  twice  out  of  three  thaai 
though  he  do  not  win  a  heat. 

9.  A  confirmed  bet  cannot  be  off  without  bq 
tual  consent. 

10.  Eithet  of  the  betters  may  demand  stakes  t 
be  made,  and  on  reftisal,  declare  the  bet  Toid. 

11.  If  a  party  be  absent  on  the  day  of  the  nm 
ning,  a  public  declaration  of  the  oet  may  b 
made  on  the  coarse,  and  a  demand,  whetiwr  air 
person  will  make  stakes  far  the  abaant  partjr;  i 
no  person  consent  to  it,  the  bet  «(iay  ha  dedarci 
void. 

12.  Bets  agreed  to  pay  or  recetra  in  town,  ori 
any  other  particalar  place,  cannot  t>e'  declared  ol 
on  the  course. 

13.  At  Newmarket,  if  a  match  be  made  for  i 
particular  day,  in  any  meeting,  and  the  partie 
agree  to  change  the  day,  all  bets  must  stand ;  bai 
if  run  in  a  different  meeting,  the  bets  made  befon 
the  alteration  are  void. 

14.  The  person  who  lays  the  odds,  has  a  right 
to  choose  his  horse,  or  the  field. 

15.  When  a  person  has  chosen  his  horse,  tbe 
field  is  what  starts  against  him,  but  there  is  nc 
field  unless  one  starts  with  him. 

16.  Bet  made  for  guineas  are  paid  in  pounds. 

17.  If  odds  be  laid  wijthout  mentioning  the 
horse  before  it  is  over,  it  must  be  determined  a 
the  bets  were  at  the  time  of  making  it. 

18.  fiets  made  in  running  are  not  determined 
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till  the  plate  is  won,  if  that  heat  be  not  mentioned 
at  the  time  of  betting. 

19.  Where  a  plate  is  won  by  two  heats,  the  pre- 
ference of  the  horses  is  determined  by  the  places 
they  are  in,  in  the  second  heat. 

20.  Horses  running  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
pdst,  and  not  turning  back,  distanced. 

21.  A  bet  made  after  the  heat  is  over,  if  the 
horse  betted  on  does  not  start,  is  no  bet. 

22.  When  three  horses  have  each  won  a  heat, 
ihty  only  must  start  for  a  fourth,  and  the  prefer- 
ence between  them  will  be  determined  by  it,  there 
being  before  no  difference  between  them. 

23.  No  distance  in  a  fourth  heat. 

24.  Bets  determined,  though  the  horse  does  not 
start,  when  the  words  '  absolutely,' '  run  or  pay,* 
or  '  play  or  pay,'  are  made  use  of  in  betting.  All 
double  bets  considered  as  play  or  pay. 

25.  In  running  of  heats,  if  it  cannot  be  decided 
-which  is  first,  ^e  heat  goes  for  nothing,  and  they 
may  all  start  again,  except  it  be  between  horses 
that  each  won  a  heat. 

26.  Bets  made  on  horses  winning  any  number 
of  plates,  shall  be  understood  as  meaning  the  year 
of  our  Lord. 

27.  Money  given  to  have  a  bet  laid,  not  re- 
turned if  not  run. 

28.  Matches  and  bets  are  void  on  the  decease  of 
either  party,  before  they  are  determined. 


Handicap  weights,  are  weights  according  to 
the  suppossed  abilities  of  the  horses. 

Horses  are  not  entitled  to  start  without  pro- 
ducing a  proper  certificate  of  their  age,  &c.,  if  re- 
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quired,  ezeept  when  aged  lionet  are  indoM*  S* 
which,  caee  a  hone  may  start  witfaoat  a  eotl* 
ficate,  provided  he  carry  tiie  aame  irei|^  as  aa 
aged  horse. 

An  untried  stallion  or  man  ia  one  idioae  pro- 
duce has  not  started  in  paUic 

A  maiden  horse  or  man  ia  one  tittt  has  aam 
won. 

In  estimating  winnings^  it  is  the  piactioe  toeoai- 
sider  the  dear  sum  gained  only,  and*  GOiiseqiMfltiy» 
to  exempt  the  winner's  stslce.  A  winner  of  • 
sweepstakes  of  90  fioineas  eadi-  (tliree  BiilMribeit}^ 
is  therefon  not  disqualified  from  numiiig  Ibr  s 
502.  plate,  expressed  to  be  ftur  horsea  Hiait  nsiar 
won  a  plate»  a  matdit  or  a  aweepalakea  of  tint 
value. 

A  horse  walking  over  or  zeeeiTing  ibrlbil;  dsA 
not  be  deemed  a  winner. 

If  any  horse  shall  be  named  or  entered  without 
being  properly  identified,  he  shall  not  be  allowed 
to  start  in  the  race ;  but  his  owner  shall  be  liable 
to  pay  the  forfeit,  or  if  a  play  or  pay  race,  the 
whole  stake.  All  bets  on  a  horse  so  disqualified 
from  starting,  are  void. 

In  every  sweepstakes  in  which  there  shall  be 
any  allowance  of  weight  to  the  produce  of  untried 
horses  or  mares,  such  allowances  shall  be  daimed 
on  the  articles  by  each  subscriber  before  the  expi- 
ration of  the  time  of  naming ;  and  if  not  so  claimed, 
no  allowance  shall  be  made,  even  though  the 
horse  or  mare  should  prove  to  have  been  untried 
at  the  time  of  naming. 

When  the  riders  of  any  horses  brought  out  to  ran 
are  called  upon  by  the  person  appointed  to  start 
them  to  take  their  places  for  that  purpose,  the 
owner  of  every  horse  which  comes  to  the  post  shall 
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be  considered  as  liable  to  pay  his   whole  stake 
and  all  bets  respecting  such  horses  shall  be  consi- 
dered as  pay  or  play  bets. 

If  in  running  for  any  race,  one  horse  shall  jostle 
or  cross  another,  such  horse  and  every  horse  be- 
longing to  the  same  owner,  or  in  which  he  shall 
have  a  share  running  in  the  same  race,  shall  be  dis- 
qualified for  winning  the  race,  whether  such  jostle 
or  cross  happened  by  the  swerving  of  the  horse  or 
by  the  foul  and  careless  riding  of  the  jockey,  or 
otherwise.  And  when  one  horse  crosses  the  track 
of  another  behind  him,  it  shall  be  deemed  a  suffi- 
cient cause  of  complaint,  even  though  he  be  a  clear 
length  or  more  .before  the  horse  whose  track  he 
crosses. 

In  naming  or  entering  for  any  race  where  there 
shall  be  any  particular  conditions  required  as  a 
qualification  to  start,  it  shall  be  sufficient  if  the 
horse  were  qualified  at  the  expiration  of  the  time 
allowed  for  naming  or  entering,  and  he  shall  not 
be  disqualified  by  any  thing  which  may  happen 
after  the  expiration  of  that  time,  unless  so  speci- 
fied in  the  article.    And  if  any  additional  weight 
is  to  be  carried  by  the  horses  which  have  won  one 
or  more  plates  or  races  within  the  year,  it  shall 
be  construed  to  mean  the  year  of  our  Lord.  When 
the  qualification  of  any  horse  is  objected  to,  the 
owner  must  produce  a  certificate  or  other  proper 
document  before  the  race  is  run,  to  prove  the  qua- 
lification of  the  horse ;  and  if  he  shall  start  his 
horse  without  so  doing,  the  prize  shall  be  with- 
held for  a  period  fixed  upon  by  the  stewards,  on 
the  expiration  of  which,  if  the  qualification  be  not 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  stewards,  he  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  the  prize,  though  his  horse  shall 
have  come  in  first,  but  it  shall  be  given  to  the 
owner  of  the  second  horse.    When  the  qualifica- 
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tion  of  ahont  is  otjeeted^to  after  flienoe  is  omv 
the  person  making  the  objectloB  moat  pnife  tkt 
disqualification. 

Where  two  horses  nm  a  dead  heal^  and  (iie 
parties  agree  to  divide  the  plate  or  stakes  eqosUy* 
all  bets  between  tiiose  two  hones,  and  between 
either  of  them  and  the  field,  most  be  seCtiM  by  As 
money  betted  being  pat  together,  and  diridcd  be- 
tween the  parties  in  the  same  proportion  as  flie 
stakes  shall  have  been  divided.  If.  a  bet  be  msde 
on  one  of  the  horses  that  ran  the  dead  hnt  against 
a  horse  iiiat  was  beaten  in  the  race,  he  who 
backed  the  horse  tiiat  ran  the  dead  heat  wmshsif 
his  bet.  If  the  dead  heat  be  the  first  event  ef 
a  doable  bet»  tiie  bet  shall  be  void* 

No  person  can  nm  in  his  own  name,  or  In  Ihs 
name  of  any  other  person,  two  hoisea  of  irhidh  hs 
is  wholly,  or  in  part  tlus  owner,  for  mfjpkiii. 
Doubts  having  arisen  as  to  the  true  defimtion  of 
the  word  "plate,"  the  stewards  of  the  Jockey 
Club  have  decided  that  where  a  sum  of  money  is 
given  to  be  run  for,  without  any  stake  being 
made  by  the  owners  of  the  horses  (entrance  money 
Dot  being  considered  as  stake),  such  prize  ahaU  be 
construed  to  be  a  plate;  but  when  a  stake  is  depo- 
sited  by  the  owners  of  the  horses,  which  is  to  go 
to  the  winner,  aud  an  additional  sum  of  money, 
piece  of  plate,  or  other  reward  is  offered  as  a  prize 
to  the  winner,  even  though  such  additions  shall  be 
denominated  a  plate  by  tiie  donor,  such  race  shall 
be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  a  sweepstake,  and  not  a 
plate. 

All  disputes  arising  elsewhere  than  at  New- 
market^ which  may  be  referred  to  the  stewards  of 
the  Jockey  Club,  must  relate  to  horse-racing ;  the 
facts  must  be  reduced  into  writing,  and  be  sent  by 
or  with  the  aancUon  of  the  stewards  of  the  races, 
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where  the  matter  in  question,  occurred ;  and  the 
parties  must  agree  in  writing  to  abide  by  the  de- 
cisioo  of  the  stewards  of  the  Jockey  Club. 


LKNQTHS  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  KACE-GOURSES. 


1760  yards  are  a  mile. 
220  yards  are  a  furlong. 
240  yards  are  a  distance. 


Fur. 

,  Yds. 

1 

138 

4 

187 

0 

45 

0 

97 

1 

156 

0 

18 

5 

184 

Newmarket  Courses, 

The  Beacon  Course  is 4 

The  Round  Course  is 3 

The  last  three  miles  of  B.  C.  Course  is..     3 

The  Ditch  in,  is 2 

The  last  mile  and  distance  of  B.  C.  is..     1 

The  Ancaster  Mile  is 1 

From  the  turn  of  the  lands  in 0 

The  Clermont  Course  (from  the  Ditch  \  ,     k  ott 

to  the  Duke's  Stand)  is j  *     °  ^^^ 

The  Audley  Course  (from  the  Starting^ 

Post  of  the  T.  Y.  C.  to  the  end  of  M     6      0 

the  B.  C.)  about J 

Across  the  Flat  is 1     2     24 

The  Rowley  Mile  is 1     0      1 

The  Ditch  Mile  is 0    7     28 

The  Abingdon  Mile  is 0    7  211 

The  Two  Middle  Miles  of  B.  C.  is 1     7  125 

The  Two  Year  Old  Course  (on  the\^    5  136 

flat)  is j 

The  New  ditto  (part  of  the  Bunburyl  ^    5  336 

mile)  is« j 

The  Yearling  Course 0    2    47 

The  Bunbury  Mile 0    7  208 
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Aicat  HiMi*— The  two-adle  eotee  i§  m  cirodir 
one,  of  wbii^thelMtbttlfiBOdtedtiieoldnik. 
The  Dew  mile  is  stnif^t  and  op  hill  all  Ihe  iray . 

BuxUm  is  a  roand  course  of  one  mile. 

Chdm^fitrd  is  a  round  ooorse*  shdrt  of  two  nilei 
by  aboat  thirty  yards ;  aboat  half  of  tiie  stnUit 
mile  is  in  the  roond  course^  finishii^g  with  ruKr 
a  severe  hill. 

Chester  is  a  drcnlar  course  of  one  inile. 

DoncaUer  is  a  roond  coarse  of  abotqi  Im.  7  fiv* 
70  yds. 

The  other  courses  are  portaons  of  thn  dsdt, 
viz.: — RedHoose,  in  Sftir.  164 yds.;  T.  Y*  G« 
7  fur.  189yds.;  Fitacwilliam Coofse*  Im.  4 to. 
10 yds.;  St Leger Coarse*  Im.  6 to.  IMydp.; 
Two  Mile  Coarse,  2 m.  0 fhr.  ISyds.  i  Van  VEk 
Course  (twice  round)*  3m.f  to.  819 yds.;  Oip 
Course,  2  m.  6  ftir.  14  yds. 

Egham  is  a  roond,  snort  of  two  miles  by  sixty- 
six  yards,  and  nearly  flat. 

Epsom  is  a  round  course,  the  last  mile  and  a 
half  of  which  is  the  Derby  and  Oaks  course; 
from  Mr.  O'Kelly's  stables  in,  is  the  Craven  course 
of  one  mile  and  a  quarter. 

Knuisford  is  a  round  course  of  one  mile. 

Leeds  is  a  circular  course  of  1  m.  2  for.  48  yds. 
There  is  also  a  straight  course  through  the  centie 
of  the  circular  one,  of  2  fur.  158  yds.,  which,  onit- 
ing  with  each  half  of  the  circle,  forms  two  other 
courses  in  the  form  of  a  sector;  the  one,  1  m.  11 
yds. ;  the  other,  Im.  135  yds. 

Liverpool — The  MaghuU  is  an  oval  course  of  one 
mile  flat.    The  Aintree  course  is  I  m.  4  fur.  flat 

Mancfiester  is  an  oval  course  of  7  fur.  184  yds. 
The  cup  course  is  2  m.  168  yds.  TheT.  Y.  C 
is  5  fur.  184  yds. 

Newcastle  \%  a  bc^%x^  course,  1  m.  6  fur.  132 
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yds.  The  T.  Y.  C.  5  fur.  105  yds.  Mile  course 
from  Newcastle  turn,  6  fur.  184  yds.  The  two- 
mile  course,  2  miles.  The  three-mile  course,  2  m. 
/  fur.  85  yds.     Four-mile  course,  3  m.  7-  153  yds. 

Newton  is  a  triangular  course  of  1  m.  with  a  hill. 

Nottingham  is  a  round  course  of  1  m.  2  fur. 
11  yds. 

Oxford  is  a  round  course  of  2  m.  all  but  a  dis- 
tance^ and  quite  flat,  the  last  half  mile  straight. 
.    JPontefract  is  an  oval  course  of  about  2  m.  1  fur. 

JPreston  is  an  oval  course  of  1  m.  flat. 

Stockhridge  is  a  round  course  rather  hilly,  the 
last  three-quarters  of  a  mile  nearly  straight.  They 
have  also  a  straight  mile,  and  a  round  course  of 
BLbout  one  mile  and  a  quarter ;  the  latter  is  called 
the  New  Course. 

Yoric  T.  Y,  C,  5  fur.  59  yds.  Mile  course,  1  m. 
D  fur.  8yds.  Last  mile  and  quarter,  1  m.  2  fur. 
16  yds.  Last  mile  and  a  half,  1  m.  4  fur.  18  yds. 
Last  mile  and  three-quarters,  1  m.  5  fur.  160  yds. 
Two-mile  course,  1  m.  7  fur.  85  yds.  Four-mile 
coarse,  3  m.  7  fur.  24  yds. 


The  following  regulations  respecting  the  weights 
and  distances  of  His  Majesty* s  plates  have  re- 
cently been  published,  and  are  to  remain  in  force, 
till  otherwise  directed  by  His  Majesty : — 

The  weights  of  the  king's  plate  run  for  at  New- 
market shall  be  fixed  by  the  stewards  of  the 
Jockey  Club. 

Chester — ^Thrice  round  the  course,  rather  more 
than  three  miles.  Three  years  old  to  carry  7  st. 
21b.  Four,  98t.  21b.  Five,  lOst.  Six  and*  aged, 
iOst.  51b. 

Ascot  Heath— To  start  at  the  New  Mile  Starting 
^ost,  to  go  once  round  and  in.    Weights  the  same 

2  s 


old,  7Bt.   51b.   'Foar,  9»t  lib.     1 
Six  and  aged,  lOst.  21b.     Two-mil 

Goodwood— Three  years  old,  7 
get.  21b.  Five,  Sit  13lb.  Six  « 
41b.     About  three  milee  and  four  I 

Vorfc— Three  yeara  old,  8st.  1 
Five,  9st.  4lb.  Six,  9Ht.  71b.  Atu 
Two  mile  a. 

Canterbury,   Salubary,  Laeea, 
mouth,  atid  Lid^tld. — Three  year 
Foot,  9t\.  61b.    Five,  lOst    Six 
3lb.    TTOO-raile  beats. 

Northampton,  Bedford,  Leicettl 
bury — Three  years  old,  7st.  1  lit 
Five,  gat.  9lb ;  and  six  and  aged,  IC 

Dancaiier,  Carlisle,  and  Caiea 
Three  years  old,  7flt.  gib.  Four. 
gib.     Six  and  aged,  IObL     Four  t 

lAneoln  and  Nottingham — Thre< 
21b.  Four,  9Ht.  4lb.  Five,  9st 
aged,  lost.    TwO'iuile  heats. 

York  and  Sichmond — Altemat 


tS — ,  by  'e  cheaout  horse, 

called    

A.  B.  Steward. 

C.  D.  Clerk  of  the  Course. 

P   i    (o)  Lord  Lieutenant  to 
(  the  County, 

Jb  the  Maater  of  the  Horse  la  hi)  Majesty. 

[The  signature  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  alone  is 
sufficient,  but  that  can  seldom  be  obtained  -without 
firat  producing  to  hiia  a  certificate,  signed  by  the 
Steward  and  Clerk  of  the  Course.] 

N.B.  The  certificate,  when  properly  signed,  ia 
payable  at  sight  to  the  winner  of  the  plate  (or  tn 
any  other  person,  if  endorsed  by  the  winner),  at 
the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  his  Majesty's  Stables,  in 
the  King's  Mews,  London. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Stables  requires  the  pers'on 
presenting  Certificate  for  payment  to  provide  a 
Receipt  Stamp. 


Nexmarkef,  April — ,  IS — . 
A.  B'a  Cheanut  Colt,  now  rising  four  years  old, 
k  got  by out  of  a  Partner 


HomaAAom^ 


are,  is  to  run  over  the  Beacon  Course  at  New 

irket,  on  Tuesday  m  Octobft 

— ,  for  Forty  Guineas,  play  or  imy,  and  Two 
indred  Guineas  by,  tulf  forfeit,  against  C.  D.'i 


out  nf  a  Crab  Mare,  eftrryiog 

ten  BtoQc  each,  to  start  at  the  usual  hoar,  esch 
party  to  maintain  his  own,  with  a  power  Teeervnl 
o  alter ^edajL and  hour,  or  either,  bycoaseat. 


Riehmond,  Yorishin. 

i  do  heichy  certify,  that  my  Grey  Colt 


9  bred  by  me,  and  that 
he  was  no  more  than  four  years  old  last  grass.  As 
witness  my  hand  this day  of Ifl — 


TABLES  OP  ODDS  ON  DIFFERENT 
CHANGES  OF  EVENTS. 


TABLE  I. 

O0D8  aif  Two  Events  ;  frwa  6  /o  1  for  you,  to 

6  to  I  against  you. 
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Kxptanatian  to  the  fnrfyoiitg  TiihUe  on  two  eipuj. 

caHlaining  232  thavgei,  from  6   to   I  Jar,  In 

(o  1  agaiml  yoa,  according  to  tkt  current  uddi  c 

each  a/fnt. 

Id  the  first  line  you  begin  with  6  to  1,  both/c 
you  ia  the  Sist  coluran  ;  in  the  aecond  it  is  S  to 
agaituf  you  on  each  ;  in  the  third,  it  i^  6  to  ifi 
yuu,  and  ti  to  1  against  you ;  and,  in  tUe  4th,  flj 
same  reversed. 

Suppose  two  events  of  6  to  1,  and  3  to  1,  but 
for  you  ;  look  for  6  to  I,  and  3  to  I,  and  yni 
nil!  find  it  in  the  first  column,  9  to  5  that  yoi 
win  both  ;  in  the  iecond  it  ia  27  to  I  against  you 
iosing  both,  equally  the  aame  as  6  to  1  and  3  to 
"both  agaitat  you,  and  that  you  did  not  win  both 
in  the  third  column,  it  is  11  to  3  that  you  do  no 
ivin  the  first  and  lose  the  second,  equally  the  sami 
as  if  it  had  been  6  to  1  for,  and  3  to  1  agaitat  you 
rtnd  that  you  did  not  win  both ;  and  in  the  fourtl 
column  it  ia  25  to  3  that  you  do  not  loae  the  firs 
and  win  the  aecond,  the  same  as  if  it  was  6  to  1 
against  you  on  the  first,  and  3  to  1  for  you  on  tin 
second. 


r  Thrbb  Eveitts. 


The  following  Tablei,  on  Three  EvenU,  from  6lol 
for  you  (o  6  (d  1  agaiaai  you,  u>hieh  admit  of  one 
thousand  aevenhttndredandgixty  different  dianges 
orformt  in  their  coming  off,  are  regularly  ranged 
viUh  the  accurate  odds  to  etyery  change  or  fitrm  of 
each,  and  measured  as  lom  as  either  the  integers 
<n- fractions  vmuld  admit,  the  first  column,  where 
the  odde  are  againtl  you  iMnning  than  all,  ex- 
cepted. 
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119. .     1 

m    ••     1 

9»,..     1 

ja  ••  } 

m-  1 

12^  ••     1 

m  ••  1 

««/.-     1 

►U  . .    1 

7ft  ..   1 

14^    ..     1 

7ft    .•    1 

7A..    1 
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.  3to2  . 


'^^.  1 

ISil 

*  ..  1 

12| 

Ig  ..  1 

l?f 

5^      ..      1 

sa  ■■  1 

"( 

13^ 

a  ::  1 

Hi 

lUf 

4           1 

f^^i 

'Si' 

7 

IJtf  . 

ID)      . 

m  . 
1%  . 

Ui  . 
17/  . 
1%  ■ 

15i  ■ 
1»&    ■ 

IJA  ■ 

161      ■ 

I  7 


EXPLANATIONS  o/ 
Suppose  three  events  depending,  on  the  first  of 
wlilcli  it  is  6  to  1  for  you,  on  the  Becond  and  ibini 
3  to  1  and  2  to  1  against  you,  and  you  -want  to  Ldd' 
the  odds  against  wioniag  them  all ;  look  for  the 
page  and  line  where  6  to  1,  3  to  1,  and  2  to  I,  all  '"• 
your  favour,  stand  in  the  third  column,  where  it  is 
written  at  the  top,  "  against  your  winning  the  first, 
and  losing  the  second  and  third,"  in  which  yoa  will 
iiiid  it  to  be  13  to  1  against  you;  operated  thus; 
:XVXS=A.  84  —  6=78  to  6,  which  being  ton- 
traded  is  13  to  1,  as  in  the  table. 

Suppose  5  to  2  for  you  on  the  first,  5  to  2  and 
S  to  1  against -joM  Dtt  the  second  and  third,  what 
are  the  odda  &s>*>"*'^  WmiCvti^  ■Catm.  nH)    Look  for 
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4(1,. 

5ih. 

etL. 

7». 

Stb. 

Ac«n.t,onr 

4g.iD.lyour 

16.1....... 

Ag.i..t, 

Ihrilt&M 

t.;r:i:\nd 

L^dS^ 

,.rir»'» 

..» 

Hnd  ]0>\ug 

utnnlnR 

..d  lanng 

the  3d, 

Lhcid&Sil. 

ih.  art. 

lh«2d. 

"tu.  a. 

5}i      la     1 

6ii  '»     I 

lOii'o     1 

m  »  1 

lOHto 

m  ■■  1 

7i    ..     1 

Hi    ..     1 

6A   ..    1 

9A-- 

4i\     ..      1 

%.■:  ! 

l:;i 

6?      ..     1 
5*  ..     1 

iU   ..    \ 

8fe     .      1 

SA    ..     1 

5?'     ..      1 

10      ..      1 

10     ..     1 

5)      ..     1 

10     .. 

5;i    ,.     1 

9A.,    1 

OH    ..    1 

H     ..      1 

lot..    1 

IJ      ..     1 

4J       ..      1 

tL"   1 

111  •  1 

71     ..    1 

5        ..      1 

m  .    1 

6|     ..     1 

5        ..      1 

8      '.'.      1 

lot  ■■    1 

5|      ..     1 

8      .. 

5^,      ..      1 

9     ..     1 

9     ..     1 

B5      ..     1 

9     .. 

Bkc   ■■      1 

m>.-  1 

OJJ  ..     1 

««■■     1 

Bft.. 

5i?     ..      1 

7^.-     1 

!H   ..     1 

7*   ■.    1 

7^.. 

q       ..      I 

8      ..      1 

8     ..     1 

H    ..    1 

8      ... 

7      ..     1 

7    ..     1 

7     ..    1 

7     ..    1 

7     .. 

THE    FOBE 

30II4S  Tab  LBS. 

be  line  wb 

ereiD  you 

have  " 5  t 

D  2.  5  to  2 

and  5 

4,  all  in  your  favour,"  and  in  the  third  colun 
you  have  lOiV  t"  1' — '^e  operation  stands  thui 
fXfX^^^T^:     441—40=401    tO    40,     and    COi 

tracted,  by  dividing  401  by  40,  you  will  have  10, 
to  1.  as  in  the  table. 

Suppose  4  to  1  against  you  on  the  first,  3  to  I  fi 
yon  on  the  second,  and  3  to  2  for  you  on  the  thir 
what  are  the  odds  agaiost  winniDg  tbem  all  ?  Loc 
for  the  line  where  it  stands  "4  to  1,  3  to  1,  and 
to  2,  all  in  your  favour,"  and  in  the  fiflh  colum: 
marLed,  "  against  your  losing  the  first,  and  winnir 
the  second  ^d  third,"  yon  will  see  it  to  be  10^  to 
workedl-x-tX-J^A  as  per  tables. 


HORSE-RACING. 
[T  to  proes  the  Qcal: 


A.  B.  of  London.  Gent,  mabetb  oath,  andsaitli, 

that  a  bay  mare,  called ,  which  llis 

deponent  (by  his  Bervaot)  now  offers  to  enter  aid 
run  for  the  Hunter's  Plate,  at  Reading,  oe'd 
started  for  either  match  or  plate,  but  has  been  k- 
tijally  used  as  a  hunter  at  tLe  last  season,  and  not 
only  to  get  the  name,  but  really  as  a  hunter ;  not 
has  she  been  in  sweats  with  an 
but  only  from  J-ady-day  last 

Svforn  before  me  this day  of if— 

voluntarily.  T— D— V. 


•M 
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